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Justin Martyr’s Two Apologies 


by ARNOLD EHRHARDT 


Rector of St. Clement’s, Longsight, Manchester 





I 


t is still an open question whether Justin Martyr wrote two Apologies 

or only one, and whether the two Apologies which have come down to 

us under his name in no more than two manuscripts, one the Parisinus 
Regius 450, the other a Claromontanus, which is only a copy of the first, 
are composed of the fragments of the one (or two) which he wrote. The 
evidence is, indeed, at first sight rather bewildering. On the one hand we 
have the testimony of Eusebius,! who refers in his Ecclesiastical History to 
two Apologies, and gives ample quotations from a text very similar to that 
which has been preserved in the said manuscripts; on the other, not only 
does Eusebius himself maintain in one instance? that the Second Apology was 
handed in to the emperors Antoninus Pius and Marcus Aurelius, whereas 
he says elsewhere? that it was addressed to the successor of Antoninus Pius, 
called Antoninus Verus (i.e. to Marcus Aurelius), but he also gives the first 
place to the Apology which in the Parisinus Regius 450 appears as the second 
and which in its first chapter shows that it was addressed to Antoninus 
Pius, Marcus Aurelius and Lucius Verus, and regards that which comes 
first in the Parisinus Regius 450 as the second. As to the internal evidence, 
there appears to be a break in both Apologies, in the First Apology after 
chapter lv and in the Second after chapter xii, after which the argument 
seems to trail off so that the respective remainders seem to be no more than 
collections of—sometimes very valuable—fragments. 

It has therefore been held by many scholars, especially on the authority 
of A. Harnack,‘ that Justin Martyr never wrote more than one Apology, 
and that the existing two Apologies are no more than fragments of that 
one work, which is now lost to us. The difficulties which have arisen out of 
this theory have led the pupils of Harnack to some more drastic conten- 
tions. G. Krueger® maintained that the address of the First Apology, 
although it is quoted in full in Eusebius’s Ecclesiastical History, is a forgery, 
as it must be if Justin Martyr’s original Apology was no longer available at 

1 Euseb., H. E., iv. 11, 11; 16, 1; 18, 1/2. 

2 Tbid., iv. 16, 1. 3 Tbid., iv. 18, 2. 

4A. Harnack, Geschichte der altchristl. Literatur ii. 1 (1897) 274 ff. Harnack is right in 
maintaining that the change of order of the two Apologies is unassailable, but not that 


the same is true of the thesis that the two formed originally one unit. 
5 G. Krueger, Handbuch der Kirchengeschichte, 2nd ed. (1923), i. 67. 
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the time of Eusebius. This view has also been taken by K. Mueller and 
H. v. Campenhausen in the latest edition of their'Church History,! and may in- 
deed be regarded as the communis opinio amongst German Church historians. 
In France a less radical theory seems to prevail, which is also dependent 
upon Harnack. Jean Lebreton and Jacques Zeiller, in their magisterial sur- 
vey of the history of the early Church,? assume that Justin’s Second Apology 
is ‘only an appendix to the First: a new fact having come to Justin’s know- 
ledge, he used it, but did not for that reason re-write his whole book’. 

The evidence upon which these views have been based must be very 
strong indeed, if we are to follow the German and French scholars who 
propose them. For the external evidence adduced by Harnack’ is far from 
convincing and clashes unpleasantly with other evidence derived from the 
same passages of Eusebius’s Ecclesiastical History, and the internal evidence 
will be shown to point in the opposite direction to that taken by the 
scholars mentioned. As to the external evidence, we are asked to sacrifice 
the address of the First Apology. This is a rather drastic operation, although 
a precedent for it may be found in the case of the spurious Apology (in 
Syriac) ascribed to Melito.‘ Still worse, we are expected to treat as un- 
historical the description of Justin’s martyrdom in Eusebius’s Ecclesiastical 
History.® For Eusebius has linked Justin’s martyrdom closely to the attack 
which Justin delivered upon Crescens the Cynic in his Second Apology. If, 
therefore, we were forced to accept either the German or the French thesis, 
this claim of Eusebius could not be sustained. For we have to remember 
that Justin has quoted his First Apology in his Dialogue with Trypho.’? Con- 
sequently, if it is to be assumed that Justin published his Dialogue after his 
one and only Apology, or even after his two Apologies, of which the one had 
followed immediately upon the other, we are left with a rather awkward 
alternative: we must either assume that Crescens gave Justin sufficient 
time to finish and to publish his Dialogue, i.e. that he held his hand for a 
considerable period before he struck his decisive blow at Justin, and this 
we find hard to believe; or we must reject Eusebius’s account of Justin’s 
martyrdom, in which the Cynic philosopher has been given the part of 
informer against Justin. For it is hardly advisable to follow Preuschen,® 
who has suggested that Justin’s Dialogue with Trypho too was reconstituted 
out of the fragments of the original, although it is certain that this work of 
Justin’s has suffered considerable loss in the time between John of Damas- 
cus, who used it for his Sacra Parallela, and the writer of the Parisinus 
Regius 450, who copied it in the middle of the fourteenth century. The 
assumption that Eusebius’s report is sheer romance, on the other hand, 
may be ruled out on account of the support it receives from another source. 
There is an eye-witness of the initial stages of Justin’s martyrdom, Tatian 
the Assyrian, Justin’s pupil, and he ascribes the same black machinations 

1K. Mueller and H. v. Campenhausen, Kirchengeschichte, 3rd ed. (1938-), i. 178 n. 1. 

2 J. Lebreton and Jacques Zeiller, L’Fglise Primitive (1946), i. 432 n. 5. 

3 Op. cit., ii. 1, 275. 4 Cf. G. Zuntz in Vigiliae Christianae, vi. (1952) 196. 

5 H. E., iv. 16, 1. 6 Justin, ii. Apology, iii. 

7 Justin, Dialogue, esp. 120 fin. 8 Quoted by G. Krueger, op. cit., 67. 
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to Crescens the Cynic. In his Oration to the Grecians! he confirms that 
Crescens was instrumental in Justin’s martyrdom, and in view of this 
accusation the possibility that Eusebius was romancing when he composed 
his account of Justin’s martyrdom falls to the ground. If, however, it is 
admitted that Crescens had a share in Justin’s trial (and we hope to show 
in another context what exactly his part was, considering in particular the 
—negative—evidence of the Acta Justini) then the Second Apology must 
be detached from the First with regard to the time of its publication. Not 
even the cautious statement of H. Scott-Holland? can go unchallenged, 
‘that the Second Apology seems to have followed close upon the First and 
bears all the marks of a sequel or appendix’. The internal evidence will 
have to be put in the balance once more in order to establish the real force 
of the arguments which have been derived from it and which would com- 
pel us to accept such improbabilities as we have outlined. 

In order to state our case plainly it seems best to start with an apprecia- 
tion of the evidence for the existence of two Apologies written by Justin 
Martyr, which has been given by Eusebius in his Ecclesiastical History: 


(a) iv. 11, 11: “The same Justin, having elaborated his views com- 
petently in his address to the Grecians,* addresses also a speech on behalf 
of our faith and in its defence to the emperor Antoninus Pius and the 
Roman Senate.’ 

This remark refers to Justin’s First Apology and is supported by the almost 
exact quotation of the address of this Apology, as found in its first chapter 
in the Parisinus.* 


(b) iv. 16, 1: ‘After that (i.e. after the martyrdom of Carpus, Papylas 
and Agathonice) the same Justin who has been mentioned here somewhat 
earlier handed in a second pamphlet in the defence of our doctrine to the 
emperors mentioned, and was crowned with the divine martyrdom. ...’ 
This reference, which is continued by the account of Crescens’s part in 
Justin’s trial, is supported by the quotation of the third chapter of Justin’s 
Second Apology,® outlining Justin’s clash with Crescens, and shows that the 
Second Apology was read by Eusebius in substantially the same form in 
which it is preserved in the Parisinus Regius 450. 


(c) iv. 18, 1/2: ‘(Justin) has left us many books of an erudite mind, 
zealous with regard to the Divine, filled with much useful matter, to which 
we refer the students when we explain with due care that which belongs to 
the knowledge of our faith. There is first his address to Antoninus Pius and 
his sons and the Roman Senate in defence of our doctrine; secondly, the 


1 Tatian, Ad Graecos, xix. 1. 

2 H. Scott-Holland in Murray, Dictionary of Christian Biography (1912), 6194. 

8 This remark refers to the spurious Oratio ad Graecos which is also preserved amongst 
Justin’s writings in the Parisinus Regius 450. 

4H. E. iv. 12. A. Harnack, op. cit., 275, makes much of the fact that Eusebius does 
not mention the Second Apology in this context, but there is no reason why he should have 
done so. 

’ H, E., iv. 16, 3. 
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Second Apology which he addressed to the successor of the emperor of the 
same name, namely Antoninus Verus... .’ 

This last remark is the summing up of the two previous ones in which 
Eusebius states it as his opinion that the Second Apology was of a consider- 
ably later date than the First. 

From these three passages it becomes quite clear that Eusebius knew of 
two separate Apologies written by Justin Martyr, of which the Second is 
undoubtedly identical with that which is put first in the Parisinus Regius 
450, and that he assumed that this Second Apology was handed in to Marcus 
Aurelius. The First Apology (the second in the Parisinus) which Eusebius 
possessed was also substantially identical with that which has been pre- 
served by the medieval writer, for he has given rather extensive excerpts 
from it, and they all agree with the text as preserved in the Parsinus. In 
addition to this evidence we have Eusebius’s own literary appreciation of 
Justin Martyr’s two Apologies. The First Apology he calls Aéyou, meaning a 
discourse, possibly an oration, or Adyos,? an address, whereas he describes 
the Second Apology as BiB\uov, a pamphlet, but with a strong connotation 
of an official application or petition, /ibellus, BiBAiSvov.* In other words, 
Eusebius emphasised by the use of two different terms for his characterisa- 
tion of the two Apologies that they were different in style. So far as I am 
aware, this fact has not been noticed yet, but it is really of the very greatest 
importance. For if he was correct in so differentiating between the two 
Apologies, it will be difficult to maintain that the two extant Apologies 
both take their origin from one and the same writing. The compiler must 
have been very skilful indeed to create such different writings out of the 
fragments of only one earlier unit. 

In order to prove that Eusebius made a real stylistic distinction between 
the terms Adyo. or Adyos on the one hand and fiBAov or PiBAidiov on 
the other, it becomes necessary to enter into certain legal details. 

At the time of Antoninus Pius and Marcus Aurelius the imperial 
chancellery consisted of several departments, of which the two which 
concern us here were called ab epistults and a libellis respectively.* The 
former was concerned with letters addressed to the emperor dealing with 
general matters; the latter with petitions and applications referring to 
individual cases. In both cases the emperor could use his own discretion 
with regard to his replies, but whilst the reply to an epistula, even if it was 
favourable, need not have taken the form of a legal decree, a favourable 
reply to a libellus, which was always made public, had to be respected in a 
way similar to the decision of a ‘leading case’ in English Law. Libellus came 
to be used as a technical term for all such personal petitions which were 
handed in to the imperial chancellery by private individuals; and since 
the department had to deal with applications written in Greek as well as in 
Latin,® the Greek words BiBAisiov—and also BiBAcov from the second century 

UH, £., iv. 2%; 11. 2 Tbid., 18, 2. 3 Tbid., 16, 1. 

4 L. Friedlaender, Sittengeschichte Roms, 9/toth ed. (1919-21) i, 54.f. 


5 Cf. Seneca’s Consolatio ad Polybium. Polybius was secretary of state ab epistulis under 
Claudius. 
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A.D. onwards,'—was used in this technical sense. The technical use con- 
tinued to the end of the third century when Eusebius wrote his Ecclesiastical 
History. Therefore, we have to assume that Eusebius with his knowledge of 
educated Greek, and of the administrative Greek of his time in particular, 
meant to imply that Justin’s Second Apology had been handed in to the 
imperial department a /ibellis, whereas the First Apology had not. 

The fact that the Second Apology was indeed handed in at some imperial 
office appears clearly from the following passage: 


it. Apol., xiv. 1 “Thus we apply to you to add your subscription to this 
petition (:BAiésiov) so that our way of life might be made known to all the 
others, and that they might be turned from their attitude of superstition 
and ignorance of righteousness.’ 


From this paragraph, as well as from the use of BiBAdd.ov in iz. Apol., viii, 
Eusebius apparently derived his justification for using the term BiBAvov for 
the description of Justin’s Second Apology. In view of the fact, however, that 
the imperial department a /ibellis still functioned at least up to A.D. 295— 
and indeed had its busiest time in the early years of Diocletian—Eusebius 
would not have made such a statement if he had not felt that Justin’s 
Second Apology conformed to the rules governing the form of such /ibelli as 
were customarily addressed to the emperors in his own time. At the time of 
Eusebius, therefore, the Second Apology would have passed for a typical 
libellus and would not have appeared to be a conglomeration of assorted 
fragments from Justin’s original Apology. The same claim can be made in 
respect of Justin’s own time also. For the department a /ibellis does not 
seem to have undergone any radical administrative change between the 


‘days of Hadrian, who, in the course of his reorganisation of the whole 


imperial administration, had laid it down that the secretary of state a 
libellis should be chosen from the Roman knights, and the later years of 
Diocletian, when the departments ab epistulis and a libellis were joined in one. 

Having established the official character of Justin’s Second Apology, a 
word may be said about its literary style as opposed to its official destina- 
tion. We have stressed that Eusebius described the Second Apology as a 
libellus, B(BXov, a personal petition addressed to the imperial chancellery, 
whereas he called the First Apology an essay or oration, Adyos or Adyou. It 
has to be said, however, that the literary style of the Second Apology con- 
forms far more precisely to that of a speech which has actually been 
delivered before some audience than that of the First. This can be clearly 
illustrated from its first chapter: 


ii. Apol., ii. 1: ‘Something which has happened only the other day in 
your own city under Urbicus, O Romans, and which indeed happens in a 


1 In B. Brissonius, De Verborum Significatione, ed. J. G. Heineccius (1743) 723b, special 
reference is made to Justin’s use of B:BAidiov in the correct technical sense. The use of 
iB\ov in the sense of petition addressed to the prefect of Egypt has come to the fore on 
several papyri, cf. Liddell-Scott s.v., showing that it was so used from the second to the 
fourth centuries A.D. 
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similar way up and down the Empire under your provincial governors 
without rhyme or reason, forces me to make this speech (rv ravde tav 
Adywv otvraéw) in our defence, who, even if you ignore it and refuse to 
acknowledge it because of the authority of regulations so-called, are your 
brothers and subject to the same emotions as you are’. 


Not only is this quite clearly an exposition for a speech—perhaps only 
written and not actually delivered—in the best tradition of classical 
rhetoric, but it even calls itself a speech (ovvragis Adywv) almost in the 
very term in which Eusebius described the First Apology. Moreover, the 
very term Adyo is used by Justin in another passage of his Second Apology, 
which once more touches the summit of rhetorical exaltation: 


it. Apol., xii. 8: ‘Since, therefore, we exhort people to flee from such myths 
and from all those who act in accordance with them or imitate them, as 
we have done even now in this our oration (da tdvde THv Adywv), we find 
ourselves involved in various polemics. However, we do not mind that 
since we know that the just ruler of the universe is God. g. If only there 
would be even now a man shouting from a high platform with a tragic 
voice, “Shame on you, shame on you, for blaming upon the blameless the 
crimes which you openly commit, and for accusing those who have 
neither part nor lot in them of the things which are peculiar to yourselves 
as well as to your gods. Change: think again” ’. 


Even if it is assumed that §9 contains a quotation, as it claims to do,? this 
passage would never fit into a purely theoretical demonstration; its whole 
raison d’étre is a strong rhetorical emotion. In short: Justin’s Second Apology 
works up to this climax of rhetorical thunder at the end of chapter xii; but 
after that it suddenly changes in chapter xiii to a personal confession of the 
Christian faith of the author, followed by a humble petition addressed to 
the emperors that he should be given a patent letter to teach the doctrine 
outlined in chapter xiii of the Second Apology. No further reference is made 
either to Urbicus and his victims or to the nameless Christian woman and 
her husband with whose affairs the Apology is opened. How was it possible 
that Eusebius overlooked this glaring discrepancy in the argument of 
Justin’s Second Apology? 

Before an attempt is made to answer this question, which, by the way, 
makes Eusebius look more foolish than his otherwise undisputed intelli- 
gence allows us to assume, an analysis of the literary character of Justin’s 
First Apology will have to be undertaken. Once more we have to take our 
start from Eusebius’s appreciation? in which he calls Justin’s work Adyou, an 
oration, or Adyos an address, a statement. There are no definite signs that 
the First Apology was written as a speech, neither is it necessary to ascribe 


1H. E., iv. 11, 11. 

2J. C. T. Otto, Fustini Opera, 2nd ed. (1847/9), i. 1, 200 n. 11, suspects that the 7s 
in § 9 should read ‘Crates’; and it would indeed be fitting in an invective upon the Cynic 
Crescens to quote his volcanic predecessor. 

OH. L. 10.11, 01s 10, 2: 
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to the word Adyo.—and even less to Aéyos—the technical meaning of oration, 
although the two terms stress the rhetorical character of the work of 
Justin. In fact, whilst the Second Apology is an impassioned plea delivered, 
so it claims, under the first impression of the outrage perpetrated by that 
notoriously brutal praefectus urbi, Q. Lollius Urbicus—who almost without 
a trial had the Christian martyrs Ptolemaeus, Lucius and their companion 
executed, in glaring contrast to the considerate treatment accorded to the 
nameless Christian woman by the emperor Marcus Aurelius, who had 
given her on her application the necessary time for a careful preparation 
of her defence—the First Apology aims at being a well reasoned general 
statement in the defence of the Catholic faith. In short, the First Apology is 
not an oration but an epistula. For there can be no doubt that this Apology 
too contains a petition to the emperors: 


i. Apol., lvi: ‘Therefore we beg that you would make the sacred Senate 
and your people acquainted with this our petition (rav7ns jw Tis d£uscews) 
so that, if there should be anybody misled by the teachings of Simon the 
magician, he might escape from that error by learning the truth’. 


The First Apology is, therefore, a denunciation of heretics like Simon the 
magician and Marcion,! supported by an exposition of the faith and 
practice of the Catholic Church, which, as Justin maintains,” is protected 
by Hadrian’s rescriptum addressed to Minucius Fundanus. No doubt, the 
epistula is rhetorical in style, and in so far Eusebius’s literary appreciation 
of the piece does not surprise us; but at a time when Caninius Celer, the 
instructor of the young Lucius Verus in the art of rhetoric, was still, or had 
just ceased to be, the director of the Greek section of the department ab 
epistulis,> this choice of style was only natural. To an unprejudiced reader 
the difference in style between the First and Second Apologies is still very 
noticeable. The First Apology is a fairly well reasoned exposition of the 
‘Christian philosophy’, at least up to chap. lv, whereas the Second Apology 
is a strongly emotional, passionate harangue—up to chap. xii. The 
material used in the two Apologies and their trends of thought are indeed 
very similar; the stylistic treatment, however, is not. Only one characteris- 
tic feature is common to both Apologies, the break which occurs in both 
writings not far from the end, which is followed by a jumble of dissociated 
remarks, many of which seem to do no more than resume a point which 
had been made better already in the continuous narratives before the 
break. 

In order to explain this phenomenon we have to refer once more to 
Roman administrative practice. Both of Justin’s Apologies contain, as we 
have seen, applications to one or other of the imperial offices. Such appli- 
cations were made on documents of a special kind such as diptychs, 
triptychs or codices, containing the full exposition of the applicant’s case 
as the ‘inner writing’, which was sealed, whilst a summary of his application, 

1, Apol., lviii. 2 i. Apol., xviii. 

3 L. Friedlaender and M. Bang, Sittengeschichte Roms, 9/10th ed. iv (1921), 41 
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headed by a short statement of his actual demand, was used as the 
cover (the ‘outer writing’) of the document handed in to the imperial 
office. This ‘outer writing’ was meant to receive the signed subscription 
of the emperor who, in his reply, often repeated the words of the short 
demand of the applicant. Lazy emperors, as for instance, Commodus, often 
just added their signature to the ‘outer writing’ without studying it,’ and 
thus turned the very words of the applicant into their own final decision 
from which there was no appeal; in the normal way, however, the ‘inner 
writing’ would have been scrutinised first by an officer ab epistulis or a libellis 
as the case might be, then the petition would be handed to the emperor, who 
in his turn would at least peruse the ‘outer writing’ and finally give his deci- 
sion in a few words which he added to his signature. The full text of the 
‘outer writing’, or at least the formal demand heading it, would then be 
published together with the emperor’s reply, as for instance in the famous 
fragment 9 de lege Rhodia,? whereas the ‘inner writing’ would be kept for 
reference by the imperial chancellery in its archives. This then is the 
explanation of the fragmentary character of the last chapters of each of 
Justin’s two Apologies. These chapters contain the draft of the ‘outer 
writing’ of his two applications and make it clear to us what their immedi- 
ate purpose was. Thus there is no real reason to assume that Eusebius was 
deceived by a forgery when he accepted the address of the First Apology as 
correct; neither is it necessary to assume that Justin’s two Apologies have 
not been preserved materially as he wrote them. Even the assumption 
that the Second Apology followed very closely upon the First has proved 
unnecessary. In fact, their difference in purpose makes it advisable to sepa- 
rate them rather than to insist upon their proximity. Thus we are en- 
couraged to find reasons for an earlier date of the First Apology than has 
been assumed lately, fixing it at about A.D. 150. The reasons for this will 
be given in the second part of this article. As for the Second Apology, it is 
hoped to show in another context that this /ibellus has to be dated in the 
middle of the sixth decade of the second century, probably in the autumn 
of 156 a.p., and that it marked indeed the beginning of the fatal current of 
events which led to Justin’s martyrdom. 


II 

There seems to be a common consensus of opinion in most of the text- 
books of Church History that the First Apology of Justin Martyr was pub- 
lished round about A.D. 155. It is agreed, however, that special reasons for 
the choice of this particular year are hard to find, because the data pro- 
vided by the text of Justin’s application to the imperial office ab epistulis do 
not seem to point to any definite year in which it was handed in and, 
probably only a short time afterwards, published for the use of the general 
public. It may even be held that the choice of the year A.D. 155 is an un- 
fortunate one, because numismatic evidence makes it plain that the 

1 That is the gist of the criticism contained in Aelius Lampridius’s remark in Vita 
Commodi, xiii. 
2 Dig. Fust., xiv. 2, 9. 
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JUSTIN MARTYR’S TWO APOLOGIES 


emperors Antoninus Pius and Marcus Aurelius were absent from Rome, 
mainly at Antioch and in other cities of Syria, from A.D. 154/5 to A.D. 
156/7. Therefore, unless we have reason to assume that Justin’s approach 
to the emperors is only a fiction—and we have seen that the evidence from 
the First Apology does not point that way—the year A.D. 155 does not seem 
to be an appropriate date for the publication of Justin’s First Apology. There 
would have been little point in approaching the emperors from Rome at a 
time when they were far away in Syria. For, quite apart from the practical 
result of Justin’s petition, it seems doubtful whether the publication of his 
First Apology could have taken place before it was known that it had safely 
reached its destination. Thus, unless it was known that the absence of the 
emperors was going to be protracted over several years and the need was 
urgent, both assumptions being rather difficult to substantiate since in the 
former case the historians are silent about the reasons for the absence of 
the two emperors from Rome and in the latter the First Apology—unlike the 
Second—does not lead us to the conclusion that it touched a matter of life 
and death, the most reasonable course of action for Justin would have been 
to wait for their return. 

Among the various arguments gleaned from Justin’s First Apology, by the 
help of which it is hoped to arrive at the year of its publication, some have 
to be dismissed immediately as being too vague. The references to the war 
of Bar-Cochba and the statement-that Jesus was born 150 years before the 
First Apology was written give comparatively little assistance for fixing its 
date. Even the description of Marcion as the most dangerous heretic may 
be in the region of an over-statement, especially as he is paired with 
Simon the magician in Justin’s denunciation. For Simon’s importance was 
undoubtedly on the decline in the middle of the second century, and if we 
take the reference to Marcion too seriously, we risk paying insufficient 
attention to the fact that Justin stressed the danger of public opinion being 
poisoned by the Samaritan Gnosis in his First Apology even before de- 
nouncing Marcion. There is only one definite pointer to the date of 
Justin’s epistula which deserves our attention, viz. the mention of Felix as 
the imperial governor of Egypt. L. Munatius Felix is known as the suc- 
cessor of M. Petronius Honoratus, who is mentioned on papyri in the years 
A.D. 147 and 148 whereas Felix’s name occurs on documents written in the 
years A.D. 150 and 151. His successor was M. Sempronius Liberalis, who 
was prefect of Egypt at the latest in A.D. 154.1 As Justin Martyr refers to 
an incident which had happened in the recent past, the application made 
to the prefect of Egypt by a young Christian for permission for his own 
castration”, it would be unwise to go far beyond a.p. 150 for the date of the 
First Apology. Since we know that Felix was appointed to that post between 

1 The importance of L. Munatius Felix’s tenure of the governorship of Egypt for the 
date of Justin’s First Apology has been pointed out by J. Lebreton-Jacques Zeiller, op. cit., 
i. 432 n. 6. Cf. the list of prefects of Egypt in O. W. Reinmuth, “The Prefects of Egypt’, 


Klio, Beiheft 34 (1936), 134 ff., supported lately by a papyrus in P. Collomp, Papyrus 
Strasbourg (1948), 25, nr. 146. 
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the years A.D. 148 and 150, the latter year seems to recommend itself as the 
most probable year in which the First Apology was produced. 

The question remains whether some outside support may be found for 
this date, and such support, so it seems, may be provided with the help 
of the address to the emperors with which Justin begins his First 
Apology: 

Adroxpdtop. Titw Aidiw ’Adpiavw LeBaor@ Kaicaps cai Odnproopd 
vid dirocddw Kai Aovxiw giooddw Kaicapos dice vid xai EdceBods 
etoTrornTw epaorh Tmaoelas iepa TE Kat AvykaAynrw Kat Sjuw *‘Pwpaiwy KTA. 


There appears a subtle difference between the addresses of the First 
Apology as preserved in the Parisinus Regius 450 and that which is found in 
the Ecclesiastical History of Eusebius.! For, whereas the former reads 
2«Baor® Kaioapr, Eusebius has Kaicaps X<Baore. Both these addresses differ, 
however, from the genuine and only correct one, which has come down to 
us on stone: Imp. Caes. T. Aelius Hadrianus Antoninus Augustus Pius.? In 
particular the phrase /mperator Caesar had to appear at the beginning of an 
official address to a Roman emperor, at least since the time of Vespasian.* 
The form in which we have the address of the First Apology is faulty, and 
all we can say is that the tradition in Eusebius’s Ecclesiastical History seems 
to be an attempt at remedying an error which was felt, but remedying it in 
the wrong way. If, therefore, we accept the tradition of the Parisinus as 
our starting point, as it is evidently incorrect and uncorrected, it may 
prove a useful hint with regard to the date of the First Apology. 

In order to explain this we will have to inquire into the family relations 
of the three imperial personalities mentioned in the address of Justin’s 
First Apology. In a.p. 136 the emperor Hadrian had adopted L. Ceionius 
Commodus Verus and had changed his name to L. Aelius [Verus?] 
Caesar, the first time that the name of Caesar was ever used to designate 
the successor to the ruling Augustus: 

Spartianus, Vita Aelii, ii. 1 : primus tantum Caesar est appellatus.4 
Ceionius’s natural son was Lucius Verus: hence he was called in the address 
of the First Apology Kaicapos ¢vce vid. However, L. Ceionius died on 
1 January 138, preceding Hadrian in death, and never came to the throne. 
He had been a rather inconspicuous figure during his life-time so that, 
apart from his adoption by Hadrian, there was little to remember about 
him. Hadrian, now a very sick man, being without any offspring of his 
own, had to make a second choice, and therefore adopted, on 25 February 
138, one of his most respected consulares, T. Aurelius Fulvus Boionius 
Antoninus (cos. A.D. 120), but insisted that he, since he had no son of his 
own, should adopt in his turn Marcus Aurelius, his wife’s nephew, and 
Lucius Verus, the son of the deceased Ceionius, who had been styled 
‘Caesar’ by Hadrian. Hence Justin’s address to Lucius Verus Kaicapos duce 
vid cai EiceBods eiamoujrw. For this T. Aurelius Fulvus was the emperor 

1H. E., iv. 12. 2 Bruns, Fontes Iuris Romani 7th ed. (1909), 257 =C.I.L., ii. 1423. 


3 Cf. Bruns, op. cit., 254 f. nrs. 80-82; 275, nr. 98. 
4 Cf. ibid., iii. and Julius Capitolinus, Vita Veri, i. 6. 
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Antoninus Pius, who succeeded Hadrian only a few months after his 
adoption. 

These facts have been correctly stated by Spartianus! and in the Life of 
Antoninus Pius by Julius Capitolinus.? However, the same Julius Capitolinus 
gives a different account in his Life of Marcus Aurelius (v.1): His ita se 
habentibus cum post obitum Lucii Caesaris Hadrianus successorem imperii quaereret, 
nec idoneus, utpote decem octo annos agens, Marcus haberetur, amitae Marci virum, 
Antoninum Pium, Hadrianus ea lege in adoptionem elegit, ut sibi Marcum Pius 
adoptaret, ita tamen ut et Marcus sibi Lucium Commo- 
dum adoptaret. 

According to this report, therefore, Lucius Verus was not the adopted 
son of Antoninus Pius but of Marcus Aurelius. 

There can be no doubt that from the historical point of view the report 
of Julius Capitolinus in his Life of Marcus Aurelius is incorrect. The ‘Divi 
Fratres’ is too well established a description of Marcus Aurelius and Lucius 
Verus to allow of any doubt in this respect. However, the error was not 
committed by Julius Capitolinus himself, i.e. by that group of pagan 
writers who compiled the so-called Historia Augusta at the beginning of the 
fifth century, but by the source which he used for his biography of Marcus 
Aurelius, probably written at the end of the third or the beginning of the 
fourth century, and thus contemporary with Eusebius. For, since the same 
Julius Capitolinus stated the facts correctly in his Life of Antoninus Pius, the 
error in his Life of Marcus Aurelius must have come from his source. Thus 
the uncertainty about the address of Justin’s First Apology, which is evident 
from the comparison between the Parisinus Regius 450 and Eusebius’s 
Ecclestastical History, is not an individual feature of our Christian sources, 
but has a more general significance. The source of Julius Capitolinus’s 
Life of Marcus Aurelius was apparently written at a time when the title of 
‘Caesar’ was customarily given to the heir apparent to the imperial throne. 
Its author must have found in the documents which he used—and these 
were presumably official documents*—that Lucius Verus was described as 
Caesaris filius, just as he was called by Justin Kaicapos duce vids. Ignorant of 
the fact that Ceionius, the father of Lucius Verus, had been known for a 
year and a half as ‘Caesar’ because of the whim of his tyrannical adoptor, 
he apparently drew the wrong conclusion that Lucius Verus was the adopted 
son of Marcus Aurelius. For Marcus Aurelius had occupied the position of 
‘Caesar’ from the day of his adoption since Antoninus Pius had been given 
the full tribunicia potestas by Hadrian at his adoption, i.e. the full co-ruler- 
ship together with the senior emperor. 

Since it is, therefore, highly probable that the description of Lucius 
Verus as Caesaris filius was the correct way of addressing him in official 

1 Spartianus, Vita Hadriani, xxiv. 1. 

* Julius Capitolinus, Vita Pii, iv. 5. 3H. E., iv. 12. 

4 The type of documents which the source of Julius Capitolinus is most likely to have 
used, the commentarii of the Roman emperors, has been described by H. Bresslau, ‘Die 
Commentarii der roemischen Kaiser und die Registerbuecher der Paepste’, Zeitschr. d. 
Savigny-Stiftung, rom. Abt. vi (1885), 242 ff. 
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documents like those which served as the source of the erroneous informa- 
tion of Julius Capitolinus,! we have here definite proof for the genuineness 
of the address of Justin’s First Apology. For it appears that Justin was meti- 
culously correct in his way of addressing Lucius Verus, and that this 
minute point was no longer understood by the contemporaries of Eusebius. 
However, Lucius Verus was the least important of the three imperial 
persons to whom the First Apology was addressed. Born in A.D. 128/9, he 
was in his early twenties when it was published. Certainly, it cannot be 
assumed that Justin Martyr was most careful in addressing him but 
negligent as to the style of addressing his elder brother. We know from the 
correspondence between Marcus Aurelius and his teacher Fronto that, 
during the reign of Antoninus Pius, Fronto for a time addressed him as 
Marcus Caesar but later headed his letters Domino Meo. The time when this 
change came about is difficult to determine, owing to the character of 
Fronto’s communications, which almost never touch upon political 
matters. Only one thing is certain, it cannot have happened before 
A.D. 147, when Marcus Aurelius was made co-ruler together with Anto- 
ninus Pius. On the other hand, it cannot have been much later. For the 
wife of Marcus Aurelius, Faustina the Younger, adopted the title of 
Augusta immediately after this event,? and although there is no evidence 
for Marcus Aurelius ever taking the title of Augustus before the death of 
Antoninus Pius, his ambitious wife certainly insisted upon his shedding the 
title of ‘Caesar’, which contradicted her claim to being the first lady in the 
empire. It seems hard to assume that she should have succeeded only after 
a period of eight years, i.e. after A.D. 155. 

The address in the Parisinus Regius, as we read it, does not, it is true, 
appear to describe Marcus Aurelius as ‘Caesar’, but that appearance is 
only superficial: the Kaicap:, as we have seen, is in the wrong place if it is 
meant as a title or name of Antoninus Pius; but, since the Parisinus Regius 
reads Kaicap: «ai, it is a small matter to assume that it does not refer to 
Antoninus Pius at all, but should read xai Kaioap:, and is meant to refer to 
Marcus Aurelius.* If that be the case, the date of the First Apology must 
be fixed at the latest as shortly as possible after the elevation of Marcus 
Aurelius to the full co-rulership with Antoninus Pius, i.e. as early as the 
other evidence which we possess will allow us to put it. Therefore A.D. 150 
is not only the terminus a quo but also very nearly the terminus ante quem. Of 
course, these speculations may be frowned at as being somewhat hypo- 
thetical, but only those historians who are not familiar with the peculiar 
and almost desperate state of the sources for the political history of the 
second century will take exception to the arguments which have been 
used here in an attempt at clearing up, as far as possible, the rather 
important problem concerning the character and date of Justin’s two 
Apologies. 


1 Vita Marci, v. 1. 2 E. E. Bryant, The Reign of Antoninus Pius (1895), 60. 
* Already A. Harnack, op. cit., ii. 1, 279, had come to this conclusion, which he calls 
‘absolutely certain’. 
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een P ° ° ° ° e Pili 
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ree Augustine. The Saint reveals from his writings that he had far more 
1 The writer has worked out these views in detail in The Donatist Church, Oxford 1952 
particularly in chapters v and xx. 
* Augustine, Contra Litteras Petiliani, ii. 18. 40: P. L., xliii. 271. 
7 * For the reaction against Catholicism on the arrival of the Vandals see Victor of Vita, 
calls 


Historia Persecutionis Africanae Provinciae (ed. Petschenig, C.S.E.L., vii), 1.1, and Possidius, 
Vita Augustini, xxviii: P. L., xxxii. 58. 
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interest in the problem of the Manichees than he had in that of the Dona- 
tists. If one turns to his De Haeresibus one finds three times as much 
space devoted to a detailed description of Manichaeism, interspersed with 
personal reminiscences, as to the uninspiring and purely factual account 
given of Donatism.! The Donatists he never understood. He was inclined 
to consider them as disciplinary offenders, heretics only through the offence 
of ‘inveterate schism’.? To some extent he was right. The questions that 
divided them from the Catholics were those of discipline and politics, but 
not of doctrine.* The person of Christ, the relationship between the Old and 
New Testaments, the necessity for baptism, the sacrament of the Eucharist, 
and beliefin bodily resurrection were not in dispute. Even the liturgy of the 
two Churches was probably the same. Donatist writers such as Donatus 
himself, Macrobius of Rome, Vitellius Afer and Tyconius found their way 
into orthodox galleries of ‘Illustrious Men’.‘ Catholic writers from outside 
Africa, such as Hilary of Poitiers, were included in Donatist libraries.® 
When one turns to the African heretics, one is faced with an entirely 
different set of relationships. From the time of Tertullian, probably as long 
as Christianity lasted in North Africa, there was a minority drawn mainly 
from the romanised town-dwellers who accepted none of the premises on 
which the Catholics and the Donatists were agreed, and yet claimed to be 
Christians. Their opponents they regarded as schismatics from pagan 
idolatry.* They were unmoved by the controversies which to the outsider 
seem to dominate the history of African Christianity in the third and 
fourth centuries, such as the nature of the Church, the value of martyrdom 
and the necessity for re-baptising converts. It is interesting that in Arno- 
bius’s works, written just before and during the Great Persecution, there 
is not a hint of the problems which in a few years’ time were going to cause 
the Donatist controversy. In glaring contrast to the Donatist majority, 
they regarded the ‘right use’ of the pagan classics and society rather than 
their destruction as the duty of a Christian, while martyrdom was in itself 
a useless act.’ Instead, they found greater wisdom in the Gnostic Sibylline 
oracles and in the cult of Hermes Trismegistos than in the Old Testament, 
whose god they regarded either as a power of evil or as non-existent.* They 
approached Christianity as the culminating point in a system of divine 
revelation in which the Jesus of history represented most perfectly the 
pattern of an immanent world-saviour.® He was the reflection of reality 


1 Augustine, De Haeresibus ad Quodvultdeum, xlvi and Ixix: P. L., xlii. 34-38 and 43-44. 

2 Augustine, Contra Cresconium, ii. 7. 9: ‘haeresis autem, schisma inveteratum’. 

’ The only doctrinal issue was the tendency remarked on by Augustine for the 
Donatists to take the Arian view of the Trinity (Augustine, Ep. clxxxv.1), but the Catholics 
had fallen into the same error at Sirmium and Ariminum. 

4 Jerome, De Viris Illustribus, xciii. Gennadius, De Scriptoribus Ecclesiasticis, iv, v and 
xvili: P. L., lix. 1060 and 1071. 

5 Augustine, Ep. xciii. 31. ® Augustine, Contra Faustum, xx. 4: P. L., xlii. 370. 

7 Tertullian, Scorpiace, i. and x. 

8 Augustine, Contra Faustum, xiii. 1 and xv. 1, and De Haeresibus, xlvi. Cf. Lactantius, 
Divinae Institutiones, vi. 25. 10 (ed. Brandt, C.S.E.L., xix. 579). 

® See the important article by H. J. Polotsky on Manichaeism in Pauly-Wissowa, Real- 
enzyklopadie der klassischen Altertumswissenschaft, Supplement vi, cols. 240-271 at col. 267. 
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THE GNOSTIC-MANICHAEAN TRADITION 


and not reality itself, and knowledge of this reality through Him rather 
than the martyr’s crown was the end of the Christian’s life. 

The subjects that interested these individuals were philosophical, such 
as the nature of evil, the relationship between the Saviour and the human 
soul, and the relative merit of Christianity as against Hermetism and Neo- 
Platonism as a means of personal salvation. Their hope was the achieve- 
ment of a divine revelation, through which all the mysteries ‘of the 
beginning, the middle and the end’, and ‘of the making of the world, the 
reason for the day and night and the course of the sun and moon’,! as Felix 
the Manichee thought, would be made plain to the believer in a single 
momentary vision. In 391 Augustine wrote in his Soliloquies, ‘he desired to 
know God and his own soul. Nothing else? Nothing whatever’.? It is this 
sentiment repeated in the Confessions, the desire for the overwhelming 
experience of divine knowledge, which links Augustine with the Gnostics 
of African Church history. It forms the common ground between him and 
Africans such as Arnobius and Lactantius, who may have come to 
Christianity by way of pagan gnosticism,* and not least with the Manichee, 
Faustus of Milevis. 

Is it then possible to think in terms of a Gnostic-Manichee tradition in 
Africa, a tradition which appears, curiously, to have more links with the 
Catholic than with the Donatist Church? If that is the case, does it affect 
the generally held view of St. Augustine and his legacy to Western 
Christendom? 

In the first place, there is the existence of historial continuity between 
the Gnostics and the Manichees in Africa. The Gnostics fade out at the 
time of the Great Persecution, and their place is immediately taken by the 
Manichees. Though Africa produced no Gnostic sects of its own, it pro- 
longed the life and increased the vigour of a number of them. The great 
age of African Gnosticism is the period A.D. 190-220, a half century or so 
after the death of Marcion and Valentinus. There is no evidence to show 
when the doctrine of these two thinkers took root in Africa, but we do 
know that it was the steady propagation of their beliefs that roused 
Tertullian to write against them,‘ and then to spend the best part of 
twenty years of polemics in combatting their doctrines. The impression 
one gains is that in the early third century there were only two schools that 
mattered among the African Christians. These were the Montanists and 
the Gnostics. The future of the African Church lay between them. One 
was for or against the Old Testament and the Biblical approach to 
Christianity. The third party, which eventually emerged as the Catholics, 


1 Felix’s statement during his debate with Augustine in 405. Augustine, Acta cum 
Felice, i. g (P. L., xlii. 525); cf. Poimandres i. 4 (ed. W. Scott, Corpus Hermeticum, Oxford 
1924, i. 114). 

* Augustine, Soliloquies, i. 7; cf. Confessions, i. 1. 

3 For this view, see J. Carcopino, Aspects mystiques de la Rome paienne, Paris, Artisan 
du livre 1942, 293; cf. Lactantius, Div. Inst., ii. 15 and iv. 9 on Hermetism and 
Christianity. q 

4 Tertullian, De Praescriptione, i. 
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consisted, so far as one may judge, of second-rate ecclesiastics such as the 
bishop of Uthina and the herd of semi-believers, the ‘Psychics’ of Ter- 
tullian’s Montanist writings.’ But Gnosticism did not stay the course. 
We know that the Marcionites and Hermogenists continued to exist? and 
that sects of every variety flourished in Carthage in the third century,* but 
in the period after Tertullian existing evidence suggests that a kindred 
form of Gnosticism, Hermetism, absorbed much of the native’s revelationist 
aspirations.* By the time that Optatus of Milevis wrote his seven books 
against the Donatist bishop of Carthage, Parmenian, he could tell his 
opponent that the Gnostic heresies which he had denounced were ‘dead 
and buried’. Not only their vices but their very names were forgotten.5 
He could hardly have said the same of the Manichees. His own town, 
Milevis, had produced one of the ablest members of the sect, the one-time 
friend of Augustine, Faustus. 

Meantime, the Manichees had gained a footing in Africa at an ex- 
ceptionally early date. Within twenty years of Mani’s death, probably on 
26 February 277,° his religion had established itself in Carthage and in 
other towns. Diocletian’s rescript from Alexandria despatched to Julianus, 
proconsul of Africa, on 31 March 297, in which the burning of the 
‘Manichees and magicians’ and their sacred books was ordered, was 
written in reply to official complaints from Africa the previous year.’ Six 
years later, during the Great Persecution, when Mensurius of Carthage 
was able to satisfy the authorities by handing over the scriptures ‘of the 
new heretics’, we may assume reasonably that the works of the Manichees 
were meant.® Thus, the religion was established in Africa at the time of 
the earliest known Manichee missions to the Roman empire, those of 
Papus and Thomas in Upper Egypt,® and nearly twenty years earlier than 
the first reference to Manichaeism in Rome.?® Moreover, despite every 
effort to discredit the sect, to destroy the philosophical foundations of its 
creed and to hunt down its adherents, Manichaeism persisted in North 
Africa until the last generation of Christianity there and probably beyond. 


1 Tertullian, De Monogamia, xii; De Fuga, ix and xiv. 

2 Even in Mauretania: Cyprian, Ep., lxxiii. 4; Philastrius, Panarion, liv. 

3 See articles, ‘Abrasax’ and ‘Adjuration’ in Tome i. 1, and ‘Jao’ in Tome vii. 2, of the 
Dictionnaire d’archéologie chrétienne et de liturgie. 

4 J. Carcopino, loc. cit., 310. Hermetism was not regarded as in any way incom- 
patible with Christian Gnosticism. Hermetic works were among those most in use by the 
Egyptian Gnostics of Nag Hammadi. See H. C. Puech, ‘Les Ecrits Gnostiques De- 
couverts en Haute-Egypte’, in Coptic Studies in Honour of Walter Ewing Crum, Byzantine 
Institute, Boston 1950, 91-154 at p. 143. 

5 Optatus, De Schismate Donatistarum (C.S.E.L., xxvi. p. 11), i. 9. 

* Dating, H. C. Puech, Le Manichéisme, Publications du Musée Guimet, (Bibl. de 
Diffusion), lvi, Paris 1949, 53. 

7 Text of the rescript in Kriiger-Mommsen, Collectio libr. Furis antejustin., 1890, 187. 
Commentary P. Alfaric, Les Ecritures Manichéens, Paris, Nourry 1918, i.61 and Wm. 
Seston, Mélanges H. Ernout, Paris 1940, 345-54. 

8 Augustine, Breviculus Collationis cum Donatistis, iii. 13. 25; P. L., xliii. 638. 

® Alexander of Lycopolis, De Placitis Manichaeorum, ii; P.G., xviii. 413. Dating, p. xv 
of Brinkmann’s edition. Leipzig 1895. 

10 In the pontificate of Miltiades, 311-314. See L. Duchesne, Liber Pontificalis, i. 169, 
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It was regarded as a danger to orthodox Christianity and to Islam alike as 
late as the first half of the eighth century. Its persistence over this long 
period of four centuries suggests that it appealed to some traditional and 
widely felt need among the North Africans. 

Apart from historical continuity, the Manichees of Augustine’s time 
were concerned with precisely the same problems as the Gnostics of two 
hundred years previously, and they answered in precisely the same way. 
The famous description given by Tertullian of Gnostic speculation in De 
Praescriptione vii is closely paralleled by Augustine’s account of Manichee 
arguments in De Duabus Animis viii. 10. The Gnostics ask, ‘whence is evil, 
why is it permitted? What is the origin of man? And in what way does he 
come? Besides the question which Valentinus has lately proposed—whence 
comes God?’ Augustine describes the Manichees as speculating, ‘Whence 
are the sins themselves, and whence is evil in general? If from man, whence 
is man, and if from an angel, whence is the angel?’ And, Augustine adds, 
by this question, they think themselves triumphant.? So, relates Tertullian, 
did the Gnostics. Both regarded the object of the individual’s existence as 
the attainment of that divine knowledge which would answer these 
questions. Tertullian relates how the Gnostics of his day relied on the text 
‘Seek and ye shall find’ (De Praescriptione, viii) to justify their speculations 
and their attacks on the Old Testament. During their debate on 24 
August 392, the Manichee Fortunatus told Augustine, “The reason must 
be sought how and wherefore souls have come into this world’, and if evil 
was not a contrary substance, why need souls be liberated by Christ?* A 
statement attributed to Valentinus in the Excerpta ex Theodoto may sum up 
both the Gnostic and Manichee viewpoints. “But it is not only baptism 
that frees (from the power of fate), but also knowledge; knowledge of what 
we were, why we have come into being, where we were and at what point 
we have been inserted into the scheme of things, whither we are hastening, 
from what we are redeemed, and what is being born and reborn.’* These 
ideas were completely alien to the mass of the African Christians to whom 
baptism was the essential sacrament and resurrection meant the bodily 
resurrection of each individual from his grave, whence any idea of in- 
dividual rebirth on earth was excluded.® But they were faithfully echoed 
by the African Manichees contemporary with Augustine.® 

1 We know of the persecution of the Manichees in the Vandal period (Victor Vitensis, 
ii. 1), their survival under pope Gregory I (£p. ii. 37): and their arrival in Italy under 
pope Gregory II (Ep. iv). In the mid-eighth century a Manichee ‘Imam’ arrived in 
Baghdad from Africa. See P. Alfaric, op. cit., 62. 

2 See also Augustine, De Moribus Manichaeorum, ii. 2. 

’ Augustine, Contra Fortunatum, i. 6; P.L., xlii. 115. 

4 Excerpta ex Theodoto, xxviii; P.G., ix. 694-695. 

5 In the great Christian cemeteries, such as at Timgad, the body was placed at burial 
in liquid plaster so that its exact outline should be observed. For the literal belief in 
bodily resurrection see Tertullian, Apologeticus, xviii and xxiii. 

6 The Manichee view of baptism was stated by Augustine. ‘Baptismum . . . quod Mani- 
chaei dicunt in omne aetate superfluum’: Contra Duas Epistolas Pelagianorum, iv. 4.5; P.L., 


xliv. 613, and cf. De Haeresibus xlvi; P.L., xiii. 38. For Manichaean denial of the resurrec- 
tion of the body, Evodius, De Fide, xl; P.L., xlii. 1151. 
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What was the ‘evil’ the knowledge of which the African Gnostics and 
Manichees so diligently sought after? In the present writer’s view, their 
pessimism had little to do with the current political situation, for the 
flourishing of Gnosticism in Africa coincides with the most prosperous era 
in the history of the province, and that prosperity was enjoyed through- 
out all classes, both in town and countryside.! Manichaeism too, was best 
represented among the wealthy and comparatively secure landowners and 
merchants in Africa.? Nor were the Greek philosophers as taught in the 
African schools the only influence that prepared the ground for the re- 
ception of Gnostic and Manichaean beliefs. Neo-Platonists, such as 
Alexander of Lycopolis were careful to point out the distinction between 
the Manichaean conception of matter and that taught by Plato and 
Aristotle.t Augustine found in Neo-Platonism the antidote to the Mani- 
chaean assertion that evil was a substance.® The evils which the Gnostics 
and Manichees attempted to turn from themselves were considered to be 
demoniac forces, in whose existence the Berber has believed from remote 
prehistory down to the present day. 

The evil of demons was personified in two ways. First, there was the 
almost universal belief in Africa that the life of a human being was 
minutely governed by the conjunction of planets and stars at birth. Death 
came when the demons who controlled the planets under which the 
individual was born, declared that it must.® There is quite a large number 
of funerary inscriptions of both the pagan and the Christian era in Africa 
which give the exact year, month, day and hour of the deceased’s death. 
This is not pedantry on the part of the relatives, but, as Carcopino has 
pointed out, a means of showing that he or she had accomplished an 
allotted span on earth and no more. Religion aimed at providing the 
believer with a series of formulae to outwit the various demons he would 
meet on his journey through the planetary spheres on his way to Paradise. 
The formula prescribed in third century Hermetism was ‘’Ev ter pius’, that 
enjoined on the Christians of the same period was ” Aywos, “ Aytos, “Aywos’?. 
The language of the heavenly powers was believed to be Greek. Failure to 
repeat the correct words would lead to the soul being for ever frustrated 
and dispersed through the endless labyrinth that extended between the 
circles of the skies. Astrology, therefore, was a necessary part of the Gnostic 
and Manichee religion, and as we learn from Tertullian, great was the 
attraction felt by African Christians for the astrological cults of the east.® 

The second terror was even more dreaded. The evil eye and the evil 
mouth were believed to be the immediate cause of human suffering. 

1See R. P. Festugiére, La Révelation d’Hermes Trismégiste, Paris 1944, i, ‘Le Déclin de 
Rationalisme.’ 

2 See Possidius, Vita Augustini, vi. 15 and 16. 

3 Cf. Tertullian, De Praescriptione, vii. 

4 Alexander of Lycopolis, De Placitis Manichaeorum, ii. 

5 Augustine, Confessions, vii. 9, 13. 

6 J. Carcopino, op. cit., 214 and 224; and E. de Faye, Gnostiques et Gnosticisme, Paris 
1925, 263-264. 

7 J. Carcopino, op. cit., 279-81. 8 Tertullian, De Idololatria, ix. 
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Prophylaxy against them has exercised a profound effect on art in Africa 
from Roman times down to the present day.1 A number of inscriptions 
found on mosaics from buildings, including churches, are directed against 
‘Invidus’ or the evil eye, and some of the very finest decorative patterns, 
such as those in the House of the Birds at Dougga, or from the villa at el- 
Haouria, have the same object in view.? In the present century, sayings 
current among the Berbers include ‘the evil eye owns two thirds of the 
graveyard’.® Even personal possessions are decorated with designs calcu- 
lated to dispel its influence. 

These are persistent and primitive beliefs, strong enough to form the 
background of religions fatalistically concerned with the problem of evil, 
and hopeless of bringing remedy in the present world. Moreover, there is 
one piece of direct evidence which would link the Gnostic trend in African 
religion with the traditional cults of Carthage. Cver a generation ago, 
Bousset pointed out that Ialdabaoth of the Gnostic cults which has been 
interpreted as the god of the Old Testament or the Demiurge who created 
the world, was originally none other than Saturn.* He quoted the text of 
Origen, Contra Celsum, vi. 31 to show that the lion-headed god Ialdabaoth 
was to be associated with the planet Saturn. But the lion-headed deity is 
well-known in Africa as a representation of the supreme native god, 
Saturn Baal-Hammon. Clay statues dedicated to him and his female 
counterpart, Caelestis, have been found in this form on sites near Carthage.*® 
The lion is represented among other attributes of the god on third-century 
inscriptions from the site of Novar . . . (Sillégue) in Mauretania Sitifensis,*® 
while Arnobius refers to ‘lion-headed Frugifer’ (Saturn).? The usual 
Berber representation of Saturn as savage and morose, demanding appease- 
ment by blood sacrifices and yet ruling all-powerful over creation, fits 
entirely Tertullian’s description of Marcion’s creator as known in Africa, 
‘judicem, ferum, belli potentem’.® His influence was never far from the 
surface. In the fifth century Augustine remarks that some Africans, parti- 
cularly astrologers (Mathematici), regarded Saturn and the Christian God 
as one and the same being.® Perhaps the difference between regarding this 
Jealous God as God, or rejecting him as an evil Archon decided the 


1 E. Westermarck, Ritual and Belief in Morocco, London 1926, i. 417-478, at p. 475. 

2 See article ‘Oeil’ in Dictionnaire d’archéologie chrétienne et de liturgie, xii. 2, cols. 1936-43. 
Also, L. Poinssot, ‘Les Mosaiques d’el Haouria’ in the proceedings of Premier Congrés de 
Soc. savantes de l’ Afrique du Nord, 1935, 183-206, and A. Merlin and L. Poinssot, ‘Deux 
mosaiques de Tunisie’, Monuments Piot, xxxiv, 1934, 129-176. 

3 E. Westermarck, op. cit., 414. For the ‘eye’ on Romano-Punic funerary urns see 
F. Missonier, ‘Fouilles dans la Nécropole Punique de Gouraya’, Mélanges de l’école 
Srangaise de Rome, 1 (1933) 104. 

4 W. Bousset, Hauptprobleme der Gnosis, Leipzig 1907, 351-355- See also Gilbert Murray, 
Five Stages of Greek Religion, London 1935, 147. 

5 E. F. Gautier, Le Passé de l’ Afrique du Nord, Payot 1937, 147. The writer has seen these 
in the Bardo Museum. 

® C.L.L., viii. 20437 and 20442. 7 Arnobius, Adv. Gentes, vi. 10. 

8 Tertullian, Adv. Marcionem, i. 6, and iii. 21. , 

® Augustine, De Consensu Evangelistarum, i. 21. 29-36; P. L., xxxiv. cols. 1055-1058; 
cf. Salvian, De Gubernatione Dei, viii. 2. 
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Africans’ allegiance to Donatism or to the Gnostics and Manichees. For or 
against the Old Testament was also for or against Jehovah. 

If the foregoing is correct, and the basic religious needs which many 
North Africans felt were freedom from the thraldom of a savage Creator- 
God and salvation from tangible powers of evil, then the attraction of 
Gnosticism becomes clearer. Both Gnosticism and Manichaeism promised 
the believer redemption from these powers and provided him with a 
logical explanation of events and physical phenomena based largely on 
astrology. That eventually the Gnostic Saviour was identified with Christ 
rather than Hermes Trismegistos may have been due to the natural yearn- 
ing, so evident in the first book of Arnobius’s Adversus Gentes, for a personal 
world saviour, even if impersonal and docetic in essence. It was Faustus of 
Milevis’s ‘Christ hanging from every tree’, symbolising the suffering of the 
world, and of God himself. In the second century as in the fourth, specu- 
lation regarding evil, coupled with distaste for the Old Testament, led 
straight to a heretical and dualistic form of Christianity. 

There are, in fact, two tendencies one can trace right through the 
Gnostic and Manichee writings as they have survived in Africa. First, there 
is the hostility inspired by the Old Testament and Jehovah, and secondly, 
the reliance of the heretics on the words of St. Paul to support their 
teaching. 

It is interesting that both the followers of Marcion in Africa and the 
Manichees raised precisely the same arguments against the Old Testament. 
So close are the parallels that it is possible to suggest that the Manichaean 
apostle to Africa, Adimantius? (possibly the Addas of Acta Archelai) lifted 
extracts en bloc from Marcion’s Antitheses which were circulating in the 
country. Thus, the old dispensation ordained an ‘eye for an eye’: Christ 
commanded the believer to turn the other cheek. (Tertullian, Adv. 
Marcionem, ii. 18 and iv. 16; Augustine, Contra Faustum, xix. 3 and Acta 
Archelai, 44).° In the Old Testament divorce was permitted: in the New 
Testament it was not (Adv. Marcionem, iv. 34; Contra Faustum, xix. 3). Moses 
enforced the Jewish Sabbath and the Law: Christ freed believers from both 
(Adv. Marcionem, iv. 34; Contra Faustum, iv. 1). Moses cursed ‘everyone that 
hangeth from a tree’: Christ died on the Cross (Adv. Marcionem, iii. 18, and 
v. 3; Contra Faustum, xvi. 5 and Acta Archelai, 44). One finds, too, the same 
arguments used in De Carne Christi, vii and Acta Archelai, 55, against belief 
in Christ’s physical birth, i.e. the revelation of His divine nature to St. 


1 Augustine, Contra Faustum, xx. 2; Evodius, De Fide, xxxiv, and see also W. Jonas, 
Gnosis und spatantiker Geist, G6ttingen 1934, 303-312 (some Gnostic parallels). 

2 See F. Cumont, ‘La Propagation du Manichéisme dans l’Empire Romain’, in Revue 
d’Hist. et de Littérature religieuses, Nouv. serie, i. 1910, 31-43, and P. Monceaux, ‘Le 
Manichéen Faustus de Milev. Restitution de ses Capitula’ in Mémoires de I’ Institut National 
de France, Académie des Inscriptions et Belles-Letires, t. xliii, Part i, 1933, 20. 

3 The Acta Archelai (ed. Beeson, Leipzig 1906) are used here as corroborative evidence 
to Contra Faustum and Contra Adimantium. Hegemonius’s Epilogue, with its dating of Mani 
as ‘post dormitionem sancti martyris Cypriani, modicum ante Diocletianum’, and his 
detailed reference to the Donatists in Rome (Montenses), suggests that he may have been 
himself an African, perhaps one of the African colony in Rome. 
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Peter as contrasted with the implied rejection of the Virgin related in 
Mt. xii. 47 and Luke viii. 20. The docetic character of Christ’s birth was 
asserted both by the African Marcionites (Adv. Marcionem, iii. 8) and by 
the Manichaeans (Contra Faustum, xxvi. 1; Acta Archelai, 50) while both 
justified the fundamental dualism of their approach to Christianity by 
reference to the parable of the Two Trees (Mt. vii. 17). 

It is very difficult to think that these similarities are accidental and do 
not spring from a common source, which would imply an element of direct 
continuity between the two heresies. There seems also to have existed a 
parallel but independent tradition in Africa of what might be called 
‘knockabout rationalism’ at the expense of the Old Testament. In a 
curious pamphlet written by a ‘disciple of Fabricius’ which was circulating 
in Hippo, to which Augustine replied in 419, the Old Testament was 
attacked from another angle. The author considered ignorance rather than 
malice as the besetting characteristic of the Old Testament God. Why did 
he have to create a rainbow in order to remind himself of his covenant with 
Noah?! Was not the serpent in the garden of Eden a better judge of human 
character than he?? Why, if the world was made good was it allowed to 
deteriorate?* These are particular points which the Manichees were not 
making, and Augustine in his refutation explicitly acquits the author of 
Manichaeism.* 

Rejection of the Old Testament led in Africa to an almost exaggerated 
respect for the Epistles of St. Paul, and also for the various Gnostic Acta of 
the Apostles. The latter, such as the Acts of Paul and Thecla, seem to have 
passed straight from the African heretics of the third century to the 
Manichees and their allies in the fourth and fifth.5 To judge from the Acts 
of the Scillitan Martyrs, the Pauline Epistles were circulating separately 
from the Gospels even in the second century and were being studied by 
wide groups of the population.* The reliance of the Marcionites on St. 
Paul needs no further comment, but it is interesting to find that the 
African Manichees also used St. Paul extensively. To Felix he was the fore- 
runner of Mani. African Manichaeism is almost a Paulinist heresy. One 
sees, for instance, that practically the whole of the debate between 
Augustine and his former friend, the Manichee Fortunatus, turns on the 
interpretation to be placed on Pauline texts. Support for docetic Christo- 
logy, Fortunatus claims, is found in Phil. ii. 5-8;’ for the necessity of 
prevenient grace for personal salvation in Eph. ii. 1-18* which he quotes 


1 Augustine, Contra Adversarium Legis et Prophetarum, i. 20. 43: P.L., xlii. 629. 

2 Ibid., i. 14. 18. 8 [bid., i. 21. 45. 

‘ Ibid., i. 1. 1; cf. i. 3. 4. and ii. 12. 40: ‘nam non eum puto esse Manichaeum.’ 

5 Tertullian, De Baptismo, xvii, shows that Marcionites were quoting these Acta to 
justify women participating in the Church as ministers. Faustus (Contra Faustum, xxx. 4) 
quotes the same Acta in defence of the ideal of virginity. The Leucian Acta of Andrew, 
Peter and John, together with the Acts of Thomas and Acts of Paul and Thecla formed part 
of a pentateuch used in Africa by both the Manichees and their ‘fellow-travellers’, such as 


the disciple of Fabricius. , 
® Acta Scillitanorum (ed. Rendel Harris, Cambridge Texts and Studies, t. ii, 1891, 106). 
7 Contra Fortunatum, i. 7. 8 Tbid., i. 16. 
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in full; of the impossibility of bodily resurrection, and hence of the In- 
carnation in I Cor. xv. 50;! of the antipathy between flesh and spirit in 
Gal. v. 17 and vi. 14.2 Similar examples may be found in the works of 
Faustus of Milevis and in Augustine’s debate with Felix the Manichee. 

But the most interesting example of all is the use made of St. Paul by 
the writer of a fifth-century manuscript which was discovered in a cave 
over sixty miles south-west of Theveste (Tebessa). This manuscript is a 
treatise defining the respective rdles of the Manichee Elect and Hearers, 
the two grades (gradus) as they are called, in the Manichee hierarchy. It 
may be a local work and not merely a translation of one of Mani’s 
epistles.* The manuscript is practically a list. of Pauline quotations. The 
spiritual perfection of the life of the Elect is proved from Col. iii. 15-16; 
the necessary distinction between the rdles of spiritual and carnal men 
from II Thess. iii. 12-13; the Christian ideal of the wandering missionary 
(the Elect) from I Thess. v. 12, and Phil. ii. 16 and 25; the filling of the 
Elect with Grace from Phil. i. 15, and the rebuttal of the argument drawn 
from II Thess. 3. 10 that even the spiritual man must work, from Titus iii. 8. 
That the African Manichees regarded St. Paul as the Apostle, like their Mar- 
cionite predecessors seems perfectly clear. One wonders how far St. Augus- 
tine had studied the Pauline epistles during his ten years as a Manichee. 

For, it is by no means evident that those opinions which would repel 
the African Donatists—not least because the Manichaean Kingdom of 
Darkness was placed in the ‘south’ which could be interpreted as their 
beloved Numidia—had the same effect on the Catholics. From statements 
made by Augustine we know that conversions to and from the heresy 
among the African Catholics were not uncommon, and evidence suggests 
that relations between the two communities were far closer than one would 
imagine. In 393, Canon 36 of the Council of Hippo was directed against 
the reading of non-canonical Scriptures in church, such as those used by 
the Manichees.‘ In 400, apart from Augustine himself, his friends such as 
the great landowner Romanianus, Alypius, bishop of Thagaste, Evodius, 
bishop of Vzalis, and the successive bishops of Constantine, the capital of 
Numidia, Profuturus and Fortunatus, were former Manichees.> From the 
Donatists we hear of the conversion of a Catholic sanctimonialis to Mani- 
chaeism.® A curious situation is revealed by Augustine in Epistle ccxxxvi. 
In this he describes how one of his sub-deacons had been a Manichee 

1 Contra Fortunatum, i. 19. 2 Thid., i. 21. 

3 P. Alfaric, ‘Un Manuscript manichéen’, Rev. de l’Hist. et de Litt. rel., nouv. ser. vi. 

1920), 62-98. Aifaric argues in favour of this remarkable manuscript being a translation 
of one of Mani’s own works (p. 93). It seems, however, too full of Pauline quotations for 
this to be likely, and, moreover, the dropping of the senior Manichaean grades in favour 
of two categories only, Elect and Hearers, is an African expedient. 

4 Breviarium Hipponense, 36 (ed. Bruns, Canones Conciliorum Apostolorum Selecti, Berlin 
1839, ii. 138). That this canon was intended to refer to apocryphal works used by the 
Manichees, see Augustine, Ep. Ixiv. 3 (to Quintasius). 

5 Augustine, Confessions, vi. 7. 12; De Unico Baptismo, xvi. 29; Contra Acad. i. 1. 3. 

* Augustine, Contra Litteras Petiliani, iii. 17. 20. The name too, Genethlius (i.e. skilled 


in casting horoscopes), of the Catholic bishop of Carthage (died 391) may be interesting 
in this connection. 
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Hearer for years, but none the less had continued to minister to his 
Catholic congregation without arousing the least suspicion.’ The con- 
temporary Donatist gibe that African Catholic congregations represented 
the ‘multitude of waters’ teeming with heretics of diverse sorts, and ‘the vile 
dregs of Manichees’ had a good deal of justification.? The story of Priscil- 
lian suggests that Africa was not the only province in the West where 
Manichaeism influenced Catholic clergy. 

It is not possible at present to say why this should have been so. Some- 
thing, however, may be learnt from Augustine’s contact with Manichae- 
ism, and from the imprint which the heresy left permanently on his mind. 
At an early period, he tells us, he became obsessed with the problem of 
evil, and in this mood he fell under the influence of the Manichees at 
Carthage.’ He first sought an answer from the Old Testament, but this 
repelled him, and for a long time he was satisfied by the Manichee solution.‘ 
Here his experience seems to have been similar to that of Faustus of 
Milevis, who relates how diligently he had studied both Testaments before 
coming to the conclusion that the New Testament, purged of Jewish 
interpolations, alone sufficed for Christian belief.5 

Then, Manichaeism was the religion of the inquiring mind, and of the 
ascetic, features which made it an attractive religion to Augustine and 
many of his middle-class contemporaries. Professor Courcelle has shown 
by a comparison of Augustine’s statements in the Confessions with those 
made in other works, notably the De Beata Vita, Sermo li and De Uitilitate 
Credendi, that it was above all the desire for a faith explicable by reason that 
caused his conversion.? The Manichees, regarding the soul as consub- 
stantial with the Father of Greatness,® naturally based their claims on an 
appeal to reason. When Augustine’s Manichee friends pointed out that the 
Catholic Church taught the existence of an anthropomorphic god and 
argued the impossibility of reconciling the rules enjoined in the Old 
Testament with the religion of the New, the basis of Augustine’s childhood 
faith was sapped. The idealism in him was awakened by the feeling of 
conversion and he returned to Thagaste a prosletysing member of the sect, 
ready, like Faustus or his Coptic Manichee contemporaries, to reject with 
contempt the religion of his parents.® 


1 Ep. ccxxxvi. 1-3: C.S.E.L., lvii. 524. Cf. Pope Leo I, Sermo, xlii. 5: P.L., liv. 279. 

2 Contra Fulgentium, xiii: P.L., xliii. 768. It is interesting that Tertullian aligns Gnostics 
and Catholics (‘Psychics’) as enemies of the church of the martyrs. 

3 Augustine, De Libero Arbitrio, i. 4: ‘eam quaestionem quae me admodum adolescen- 
tem vehementer exercuit et fatigatum in haereticos impulit atque dejecit’ (P.L., xxxii. 
1311). Cf. K. Holl, ‘Augustins innere Entwicklung’, Gesammelte Aufsatze, iii. 54-116. 

4 Conf. v. 12-20. 

5 Contra Faustum, xxxiii. 1 and 2, and De Moribus Ecclesiae Catholicae, i. 2. 

* See P. Alfaric’s chapter on Augustine’s Manichaeism in his L’ Evolution intellectuelle 
de St. Augustin, Paris 1918, 65 f. 

7 P. Courcelle, Recherches sur les Confessions de Saint Augustin, Paris 1950, 60-67. See also 
De Duabus Animis, ix. 

* Evodius, De Fide, xii; see also H. C. Puech, Le Manichéisme, 154n. 275. 

® Confessions, iii. 11, 19. See also Contra Faustum, v. 1, and xiii. 1, and the Coptic 
Manichee Psalm, No. CCLXIX, lines 29-32 (ed. Allberry, Stuttgart 1938, 87.). 
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Two other factors may have played their part. First, Augustine as well 
as his friends like Alypius were fully convinced of the truth of astrological 
predictions.1 Secondly, as a Numidian Catholic, a member of a ruling 
minority, there was less inherent compulsion, such as devotion to local 
martyrs or a treasured memory of persecution resisted, to hold Augustine 
to the Church once his intellectual assent had weakened. To many 
observers Numidian Catholicism in the 370s and 380s must have seemed 
a dying religion.2 The Manichees, regarding previous experience as the 
tributaries to the true synthesis of religion,* were evidently more attractive 
to the young philosopher than were the Donatists. By becoming a Mani- 
chee Augustine had no thought of renouncing Christianity. 

This attraction, though rigorously suppressed after his baptism, re- 
mained with Augustine throughout his life. As Holl has pointed out, 
Augustine spent ten of his most formative years as a Manichee. These 
years had not been wasted. He had pondered over the problem of evil and 
he had learnt of the essential order and harmony of the universe in which 
evil also had its place. Mani had provided him with logical explanations 
for all phenomena, natural and supernatural, explanations neatly arranged 
in numerical sequences of fives and twelves. Augustine was not satisfied 
with the details of the scheme, which offended his scientific sense, but the 
concept he never forgot. Moreover, as a Manichee he had learnt to hate 
the flesh and to admire the Elects’ ideal of chastity. He was disillusioned 
by their failure to live up to their rule, and not by the rule itself.’ He had 
been content to remain an Auditor himself because he still desired worldly 
advancement.® The ‘monastery’ which he founded at Hippo on his return 
from Italy in 388 seems to have resembled the Manichee communities he 
had lived in or experienced in Rome.’ Indeed, as in Egypt, the Manichees 
in the West may have had a considerable share in popularising the 
monastic ideal. Thus, with his knowledge and sympathy for his former 
creed, he was able to point out its weaknesses and actually convince its 
adherents of their errors by citing his own experience. That Manichaeism 
failed to survive in the West as an organised religion may be due largely to 
Augustine’s writings and controversies in the years 387-399. 

But, paradoxically, the most abiding legacy of Western Gnosticism 


1 Confessions, iv. 3, 4; Contra Academicos, i. 17. 

2 Optatus of Milevis, in his second edition of De Schismate Donatistarum, admits the 
weakness of Catholicism in Numidia. It existed ‘licet in paucis’, vii. 1 (Ziwsa, p. 159). 
Also, Possidius, Vita Augustini, vii. 

3 See Kephalaion 154 in the Coptic Manichee writings, described and published by 
K. Schmidt and H. J. Polotsky; ‘Ein Mani-Fund in Aegypten’, Sitzungsberichte der 
Berliner Akademie der Wissenschaften, 1933, Phil.-Hist. Kl. 4-89, at pp. 41-42. 

4 This is suggested among other things by the title of his work which he wrote while a 
Manichee, De Apto et Pulchro; cf. K. Holl, Augustins innere Entwicklung, 75. 

5 Augustine, De Moribus Manichaeorum, \xviii. 

6 De Util. Cred., ii. 

7 The Manichaean monasteries in the West were a mixture of a seminary and a hostel 
in which the Elect might practise religion in preparation for their lives as missionaries. 
Augustine’s aim at Hippo seems to have been similar; cf. De Moribus Manichaeorum, Ixxiv 
and Possidius, Vita v. 
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THE GNOSTIC-MANICHAEAN TRADITION 


and Manichaeism is probably to be found in the later theology of St. 
Augustine. For the sake of the original thinker it was unfortunate that after 
400 he felt impelled to lay aside the doctrinal works on which he was en- 
gaged to seize the chance offered by Gildo’s defeat to overthrow the 
Donatists.1 For the next twelve years the politician dominated the theo- 
logian in him, and, when once more in 411 at the age of 57 he turned back 
to theological controversies, the ideas which came most readily to his mind 
seem to have been those of his youth, and not those of his maturity. He had 
become, moreover, in the strife with the Donatists, too ardent and too 
vindictive a debater to allow his Pelagian opponents to establish any claim 
whatever to the justice of their case.? This was fatal to a judicious assess- 
ment of the réles of human free will and divine grace. 

Augustine, it is true was at pains to point out the difference between 
the Catholic and Manichee viewpoints. Indeed, the fourth book of Contra 
duas Epistolas Pelagianorum and the first book against Julian of Eclanum are 
little more than a long and able defence against the charge of Manichaeism. 
Yet there was something in Julian’s accusations, and it is curious to find in 
the mouth of this last great opponent of Augustine the very same charges 
that he himself was wont to make against the Manichees a generation 
before. How could Christian penitence be reconciled with predestination,° 
or traducianism with the non-substantiality of evil?4 If marriage was 
essentially good, how could procreation be essentially wicked?> More and 
more one finds Augustine in difficulties, almost desperately attempting to 
establish a via media between Pelagianism and Manichaeism, but in- 
escapably driven towards the conclusions of his youth by the logic of his 
anti-Pelagian argument.® Indeed, it seems hardly possible that one who 
had lived his early manhood as a member of a sect permeated by ideas of 
Grace and predestination, could have reacted differently when faced with 
the Pelagian challenge. So the argument that no meritorious action was 
possible without Grace led to the conclusion that the elect were small in 
numbers compared with the mass of the naturally damned. The Christian 
elect came to differ little from the Manichee Electi.? Like them, ‘their 

1 The De Genesi ad Litteram, which was designed as a complete refutation of Manichae- 
- and the De Trinitate. See G. Bardy, Saint Augustin: l’Homme et l’Oewvre, Bruges 1948, 
- 2 Augustine’s view of the Pelagian case can be indicated by his question, ‘Quid eis 
red prodest, per verum seducere ad falsum’? Contra duas Epist. Pel., iv. 5. 9: P.L., xliv. 
°% Julian, cited by Augustine in Contra JFulianum, opus Imperfectum, iv. 126; cf. Augustine, 
Contra Fortunatum, i. 21. 

4 Julian in Contra Fulianum, vi. 5. 11. 

5 Julian in Contra Fulianum, vi. 2. 3. 

* For instance, when he has to refute the Pelagian thesis, ‘omne peccatum non de 
natura sed de voluntate descendere’ (Contra duas Epist. Pelagianorum iv. 4. 5; P. L., xliv. 
612). This had been the point he had tried to prove against the Manichees 30 years before 
in De Duabus Animis, xii. 16-18 and De Moribus Manichaeorum vii f. 

7 There is a contrast here between Augustine’s immediate Post-Manichee ideas. In 
De Ordine, ii. 10. 29 he rebukes Alypius for not understanding how liberally God’s grace 


was spread throughout all nations. Grace was not restricted to the few predestined ones, 
as in Cont. Ful., vi. 24. 75 and v. 4. 14. 
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figure (eixwv)’ as the Coptic Manichee psalmist exclaimed, ‘had been 
chosen out’,! and sin involving loss of grace was next to impossible. To 
Augustine, the unredeemed massa were ‘in the possession of the devil’ and 
‘deserved to be burnt for eternity’. As Buonaiuti pointed out, this massa is 
none other than a literal translation of the Manichaean B&dos to which the 
wicked adhered? and which would be consumed in the eternal fire. All 
who were born by natural process of birth were part of this massa and 
belonged to thie ‘jus diaboli’.* As in Manichaeism, concupiscence was the 
means by which this ‘law’ was perpetuated.‘ Finally, the ‘two cities’ into 
which mankind would become divided, were not merely “Types’ as 
described by Tyconius, but in Augustine’s hands they become entities, 
peopled by good and evil elements, while the Kingdom of the Devil was 
portrayed as a place of smoky, noxious darkness, reminiscent of the 
Manichee’s Hell.5 There was much to be said for Julian’s final gibe that 
no more than an Ethiopian could change his skin or a leopard change his 
spots could Augustine free himself from Manichaeism.* The Gnostic 
tendency which we have observed in African Church history in the third 
century was never quite extinguished.’ If Augustine drove both Donatism 
and Manichaeism out of sight, he may to some extent have perpetuated 
the latter in his theology of Grace. 

; 1 Cited from Polotsky and Ibscher, Manichaische Handschriften (Stuttgart 1934), p. 3, 

in E. Buonaiuti, ‘Manichaeism and Augustine’, Harvard Theol. Review, xx. (1927) 
117-127. 

- hain, De Nuptiis et Concupiscentia, i. 21; also Contra Julianum, vi. 2. 3, and Ep., 
: et De Gratia Christi et de Peccato originali, ii. 33. 38; P.L., xliv. 404: cf. E. Buonaiuti, 
op. cit., 125n. 16. 

5 De Civitate Dei, xi. 33. 

* Contra Fulianum, opus Imperf. iv. 42; cf. G. de Plinval, Pélage, Fribourg 1945, 363. 

? For the general continuity between the Gnostic and Marcionite communities in the 
West with Manichaeism, see Harnack’s classic, Marcion: das Evangelium vom fremden Gott, 
Leipzig 1921, 193 f. and 272*. 
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Some Thirteenth-Century Sermons 
and their Authors 


by JENNIFER SWEET 





he object of this paper is to draw attention to some of the English 

preachers and sermons of the thirteenth century. It is known that 

preaching gained new importance in this period, as a subject of 
study and as a means of evangelism, but we lack a comprehensive work on 
its development in England. The following pages are based on manu- 
scripts in Oxford, Cambridge and London. In them I hope to indicate the 
contemporary attitude to preaching, to discuss some sermons whose 
authors can be identified, and to show something of the form and content 
of the sermons themselves. 

The thirteenth century, ‘véritablement le siécle de la prédication’,! set 
a high value on the work of the preacher. His art was the subject of many 
treatises;? sermons were a regular part of the university curriculum, and 
episcopal injunctions repeatedly stress the importance of preaching to the 
laity. A sermon was a natural part of any great religious event, the opening 
of a general council of the church or the translation of a saint: it was a 
method of honouring the occasion. It was also a method of raising money 
for a variety of purposes, for the rebuilding of Salisbury Cathedral or the 
promotion of the papal cause in Sicily. 

The importance of his office was so strongly felt by the preacher that he 
often dwelt on it in his sermon. Brother Clement of the Order of Preachers, 
taking as his text the words ‘Bonum est audire verbum dei’, assured his 
hearers that they ought to care more about going to hear a sermon than 
about seeking any kind of earthly wealth. An anonymous preacher re- 
minded his audience that they did not often have the opportunity of listen- 
ing to a sermon and warned them to attend all the more carefully when 
they did, and with their hearts as well as their ears. Others complained, 


1 Lecoy de la Marche, La Chaire frangaise au moyen dge, Paris 1886, 18. 

* On these artes predicandi see Charland, Artes Praedicandi, Paris and Ottawa, 1936. 

3 British Museum MS. Egerton 655, f. 142, ‘Libentius ergo debemus ire ad audiendum 
predicacionem quam ad querendum aurum aut argentum aut aliquam aliam rem 
temporalem’. 

‘Bodleian MS. Laud Misc. 511, f. 17. ‘Raro predicatur vobis verbum domini et 
quanto rarius annunciatur, tanto diligencius audiri debet, non tantum aure exteriore 
(sic) sed corde.’ I am inclined to think this reference to infrequency of preaching more 
typical than Miss D. W. Robertson’s more optimistic view in ‘Frequency of Preaching in 
Thirteenth Century England’, Speculum 1949, 376-88, suggests. 
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not of the lack of preaching, but of the want of proper listening. People 
treated sermons as a form of amusement and recommended skilful preach- 
ers to one another, but were slow to put what they heard into practice.! 
The responsibility of the preachers themselves is often mentioned in 
sermons. They are like the sons of Jacob who went into Egypt to buy corn, 
Benjamin who was left behind typifies the ‘novices and contemplatives and 
those not suited to preaching’.? They must stay and pray for the others, 
Preachers are likened to the two doors of olive wood in Solomon’s temple; 
their words should be what stars are to seamen.‘ Above all they must con- 
form their lives to their sermons and teach by example as well as precept. 

Sermons addressed to preachers formed part of one of the two great 
classes into which medieval sermons were divided: those ‘ad litteratos’, ‘ad 
clerum’, or ‘ad scholares’, and those ‘ad populum’. Sermons at church 
councils or other meetings of the clergy, and sermons as a part of university 
training are naturally in the first category, and the ordinary parochial 
sermon and the teaching of the friars to the laity in the second. Both types 
are well represented in the Oxford and London manuscripts which I have 
seen, sometimes with an explicit reference to the audience, but even with- 
out this, style and content usually show clearly what kind of hearers the 
preacher was addressing.® 

The preacher could find detailed advice on planning and shaping his 
sermon in the artes predicandi which were produced in great number in this 
century and the next. John of Wales wrote one which had a wide manu- 
script circulation and was thought worth printing as long after as 1479. 
Alexander, prior of Canons Ashby, was another English author in this 
genre, and one Richard of Thetford, whose identity is uncertain, wrote a 
very popular treatise on the subject. Copies of continental artes were also of 
course to be found in English libraries. 

Theorists of the art of preaching in this century always stressed the im- 
portance of basing one’s sermon on a single text, the thema. According to 
Thomas Gascoigne, writing in the fifteenth century, this method began 
with the coming of the friars. He contrasted it unfavourably with the more 
direct exhortations used by the Fathers and St. Bernard. With one excep- 
tion every sermon of the thirteenth century which I have seen is founded on 


1 Library of St. Paul’s: Case B. 13, an unfoliated commentary on the Psalms. Ps. 
cxli. 6: ‘qui dicunt: venite, audiamus illum et illum suavia et decora predicationis sue 
verba volventem, veloces quidem ad audiendum sed tardi ad operandum’. I owe this 
quotation to the kindness of Miss B. Smalley. See also her recent paper ‘A Commentary 
on the Hebraica by Herbert of Bosham’ in Recherches de Théologie ancienne et médiévale, xviii 
(January—June 1951). 

* Bodleian MS. Bodley 406, p. 585. 

3 B.M. MS. Egerton 655, f. 140. 

‘ Bodleian MS. Hatton 37, p. 272. 

5 For lists of sermons and authors quoted see Appendix. 

6 ‘Tlle enim modernus modus (i.e. of preaching on a thema) praedicandi intravit 
postquam ordines fratrum ecclesiam intraverunt, sed praedicare materias assumptas 
declarando, et textum scripturae sacrae secundum ordinem textus postillando, seu ex- 
ponendo, fuit modus praedicandi sanctorum patrum . . .” Loci e Libro Veritatum: passages 
selected from Gascoigne’s theological dictionary, ed. J. E. Thorold Rogers, Oxford 1881, 44. 
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a thema. The exception is the sermon of ‘John, monk of Ford’, which is a 
continuous, devotional commentary on the gospel narrative for Palm 
Sunday. It may possibly belong to the late twelfth century and its style is 
very like those printed by the Early English Text Society.! The contrast 
with later thirteenth-century sermons is equally marked and whether this 
one belongs late in one century or early in the next is of no great conse- 
quence. The interesting point is the difference between its form and the 
later thirteenth-century style. 

The texts on which the other sermons are based come almost invariably 
from one of the canonical books of the Bible, and, where the dating makes 
it possible to tell, often from the Epistle or Gospel for the day. Other parts 
of the liturgical proper sometimes provided the text, such as Hec est dies 
quam fecit dominus from the gradual for Easter Day.? A non-Scriptural thema 
seems to have been very rare but I have noticed at least one sermon based 
on Vexilla regis prodeunt,* the great Passion hymn of Venantius Fortunatus. 

The theorists taught that the preacher, after announcing his text, should 
use some form of introduction before going on to the main part of the 
sermon. This might be a simple prologue designed to rouse the hearers’ 
interest and win their attention. The type is well illustrated in Thomas of 
Maidstone’s collection where scientific references are often the subject of 
the introduction. Thus a sermon for the nineteenth Sunday after Trinity 
on Offerebant ei paraliticum tacentem in lecto* begins with a description of 
physical paralysis and then develops the moral meaning. The prologue was 
also a good opportunity to use an exemplum, usually an anecdote or a com- 
parison from some aspect of contemporary life. A sermon for Passion Sun- 
day begins with an illustration from earthly warfare: 

“You know that when kings and earthly princes who are also just and 
merciful and generous and love their subjects and are loved by them, go 
out to war against their enemies there is great weeping and wailing in every 
district and region round about. . . . Even so the king of kings, lord of the 
world, Christ the son of God today went forth to war against his enemy the 
devil. Wherefore the Church sings “‘Vexilla regis prodeunt”’.’ > This brings 
the preacher back to his original thema and the development of the sermon 
follows. 

The introduction was often used as a preparation for prayer, either in 
general terms or specifying some particular form. A sermon for the second 
Sunday after Easter on the text Christus passus est pro nobis begins: 

‘Lately in the time of the Lord’s Passion we heard a great deal about 
His Passion. Now, with the Easter solemnities in between, His Passion is 


1 Ed. A. O. Belfour, Twelfth Century Homilies, Original Series 137, 1909. 

2 MS. Laud Misc. 511, f. 118. 3 Tbid., f. 100V. * MS. Bodley 406, p. 536. 

5 MS. Laud Misc. 511, f. 100%, ‘Scitis quoniam reges et principes terrarum qui etiam 
iusti et misericordes et liberales existunt, et etiam subditos diligunt et qui a subditis 
diliguntur, cum ad bella contra inimicos procedunt, ploratus et ululatus fit multus in 
omni provincia et per omnem circumquaque regionem. . . . Similiter rex regum, princeps 
orbis terrarum, Christus, filius Dei, hodie contra inimicum diabolum ad bellum pro- 


9 


cessit; Unde canit ecclesia ‘‘Uexilla regis prodeunt”’. 
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brought to mind again. For the hunter often calls out to the hounds as they 
follow the track of a wounded animal, in case they should stop following or 
lose interest. Our grievously wounded animal is Christ whose tracks we 
should follow and who also suffered for us.’ 1 The introduction explains 
that the loss suffered by the damned for not so following is worse than all 
the torments of Hell, and concludes with an exhortation to prayer and the 
Our Father. 

A more elaborate kind of introduction was based on a protheme or 
secondary text, linked in words or sense or both with the original thema. A 
sermon for the crusade of 1291 on the text Michi absit gloriari nist in cruce 
domini nostri Fesu Christi per quem michi mundus crucifixus est et ego mundo was 
preached by John Russell, a friar minor. The sermon goes on: 

‘Before I speak of the cross of the Crucified, I take the word of the same 
apostle speaking in his first epistle to the Corinthians: Non iudico me scire 
aliquid inter vos nisi Christum Jesum et hunc crucifixum.* 

The introduction is then based on this protheme, verbally and spiri- 
tually connected with the main text. The method suggests a rather more 
sophisticated audience than the simple prologue or exemplum and from the 
instances of its use which I have seen I am inclined to attribute it to the 
later years of the century. Preaching had been long practised as an acad- 
emic art by then, and the refinements of technique were many. 

The theme once stated and introduced was subjected to division. This 
meant that each word or phrase of the text was given its own meaning and 
formed the basis for one section of the sermon. For example, a sermon on 
the theme Terra dedit fructum suum is divided in this way: 

‘Per “terram” intellige Uirginem; per “dedit” Uirginis oblacionem; 
per “‘fructum suum” oblatam prolem.’ ® 

This interpretation had next to be proved or supported by quotations 
from Scripture, a process known to the theorists as the ‘confirmation of 
parts’. Here Mary is likened to paradise, or earth as it was before the flood 
‘racione prime fecunditatis’ and ‘racione immunitatis’. Each of these points 
is proved by authorities, with references to Bede, Isidore, and St. Anselm as 
well as the Bible. The preacher then passes to the second part of the thema 
and deals with it in the same way, but either his time was running short or 
part of the sermon is missing for there seems to be no further reference to 
‘fructum suum’. 

Three was a favourite number for the division of the text but there was 
no rule that it must always be used. A sermon for the fourth Sunday after 
the Epiphany has as its theme Diliges proximum tuum sicut teipsum.‘ This is 

1 MS. Laud. Misc. 511, f. 127. ‘Nuper tempore passionis dominice multa audiuimus 
de eius passione. Nunc, interiectis paschalibus solempniis, iterum memoratur eius passio. 
Canibus enim uenaticis sequentibus uestigia fere sauciate frequenter venator acclamat, 
ne forte insequi desistant aut tepescant. Fera nostra fortiter sauciata est Christus cuius 
uestigia sequi debemus, qui etiam passus est pro nobis.’ 

2 From a transcript made by A. G. Little of a MS. given to the Bodleian Library at 
his death and now MS. Lat. th. e 24, f. 2V. 


8 Trinity College Cambridge MS. B. 15.38, f. 26 (James 373). 
4 MS. Laud Mise. 511, f. 24. 
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divided into two parts externally instead of internally, that is to say, 
according to subject rather than the actual words of the text. The preacher 
first sets out the two questions prompted by his theme: Who is our neigh- 
bour? and why should he be loved? He deals then with the first question, 
By our neighbour is to be understood every man, and this is proved by two 
quotations, one from the Gloss and one from Ecclesiasticus. That from the 
Gloss is a comment on the text “Love your enemies’, which shows that all 
men are to be treated as our neighbours. The other is a reference to the 
creation of all men in Adam out of the dust of the earth. The second ques- 
tion is considered at greater length, and the answer subdivided into five 
reasons. We should love our neighbour because of our natural relationship 
to each other, our likeness, our common citizenship, the divine love towards 
man and our spiritual brotherhood. Each is illustrated by scriptural quota- 
tions in the usual way, and also by fables and references to the state of 
society. A bird laid three eggs, but realised ‘sensu sibi dato’ that she would 
not be able to sit on all of them. So she threw one out of the nest and 
successfully hatched the other two. Thus man must cast out the love of the 
world to cherish the love of God and his neighbour. But today he is worse 
than the beasts for the fiercest of them is friendly to its own kind. Not so 
man, for the great devour the small, the rich destroy the poor and the 
powerful despoil the weak. The sermon ends with a moving exhortation to 
brotherly love: 

‘Who would not love the feet of Christ and if he could would kiss and 
even wash them? No one indeed. How much then should we love those feet 
for which He was willing that His own should be fastened with nails? 
Those feet are the humble poor of whom the Lord said, “He that receiveth 
you receiveth me.” . . . Again when so much honour is paid to the pyx in 
which the Body of Christ is kept, how much is due to our neighbour, in 
whom, we believe, God always dwells? John xiii (xiv. 23), ““We will come 
unto him and make our abode with him’’.’ } 

Most sermons of this period which I have read make use of some form 
of division, either of the text itself or of the idea evoked by it. The parts into 
which it is divided may be as many as five, and they may be treated at 
more or less equal length, or one may be subdivided and take up most of 
the preacher’s time. An Advent sermon on the words Regem venturum 
dominum uenite adoremus* consists of an introduction and discussion of Christ’s 
three comings, in humility to redeem, in secret to justify and in glory to 
judge. The reasons for the first are then subdivided into seven, the second is 
treated in a few lines, and the third leads on to an exhortation to penance 
and prayer with which the sermon ends. 


1 f, 25¥. ‘Quis non amaret pedes Christi, et si posset oscularetur et etiam lauaret? 
Certe nullus. Quanto ergo debet amare pedes illos pro quibus pedes proprios clauis 
configi uoluit? Pedes isti sunt humiles pauperes de quibus dominus: “‘Qui uos recipit, me 
recipit’”’. .. . Item cum tantus honor exhibeatur pixidi in quo conseruatur corpus Christi, 
quantus debetur proximo in quo creditur Deus permanere? John xiii, ““Ad eum ueniemus 
et mansionem apud eum faciemus”’.’ 

2 MS. Laud Misc. 511, f. 7. 
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But the thirteenth-century preacher was no rigid adherent to the rules 
of the artes predicandi. When it suited his purpose he would abandon every 
kind of division and make his sermon a simple exhortation. One for Easter 
Day, for example, is an explanation of the importance of the day and a 
warning to celebrate it fittingly and not fall back into sin now that Lent is 
over. To do so would be like preparing elaborately for a great guest and 
then throwing him into the mud when he arrived. Except that the sermon 
is now based on a single text there is no difference in form between this 
type and the preaching of the twelfth century. 

The reading of even a few dozen of these sermons shows the same sub- 
jects occurring again and again. Several of the most popular have already 
been noticed. Devotion to our Lord in the passion and to the cross and 
crucifix probably take the highest place. A long sermon by John of Wales 
on the text Consummatum est! bears wholly on the sufferings of Christ, show- 
ing how they were prefigured in the Old Testament in every detail and 
how in them was seen the height of virtue and of bitterness. The same 
manuscript contains a sermon by another Franciscan, Thomas of York, ‘de 
passione domini nostri Jhesu Christi’.? After an introduction comparing 
the passion with blood, the main part of the sermon is an answer to the 
question why the passion is to be devoutly dwelt on. The number of reasons 
runs up to seventeen, covering six closely written pages and then stops 
somewhat abruptly with a prayer. There is no way of telling whether this 
enumeration moved the friar’s audience: it makes dry enough reading to- 
day. But no subject for the medieval preacher was more fruitful in imagery 
than the cross and passion. The cross is the standard of Christ the king 
going out to battle. Its four corners signify strength, boldness, faithfulness 
and love, and it is held on high for all to see.* The nails of the crucifixion 
should strike the fire of love on man’s heart as iron on stone.‘ As the crucifix 
is put in a place of honour in church, ‘nisi forte . . . per actum sacrilegum’, 
so should the Crucified be always present in the human soul.® 

But above all the cross was a call to repentance, and no point in these 
sermons is harder pressed than the foolishness of the sinner and the duty of 
confession. The nature of mortal sin is explained; hell, the reward of the un- 
repentant is described at great length and heaven a good deal more briefly. 
The picture of infernal darkness, fire and noise, and the crowd and crush 
of bodies (‘Quanta ergo erit in inferno maledictorum pressura corporum’), 
has not lost its power even at this distance.* The way to escape from future 

perils was the practice of penance, and instruction is given in the qualities 
of a good confession. It should be made in health as well as in sickness and 
with integrity, not half to one priest and half to another.’ It is the proper 
preparation for Easter Communion, like the cleaning of the streets before 
the king comes.® Contrition, like soap, is made of unpleasant materials but 


1 Trinity College Cambridge MS. B. 15.38, f. 2047. *f. 201. 
3 MS. Laud Misc. 511, f. 100. 4 Tbid., f. rorv. 5 Tbid., f. 127. 
° MS. Laud Misc. 511, f. 98. *hgr. *f, 108. 
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SOME THIRTEENTH-CENTURY SERMONS AND THEIR AUTHORS 


has the same cleansing effect,! and as a servant collects the dust in a corner 
and then throws it out of the door so should man get rid of his sins by 
confession. 

Devotion to our Lady was another favourite theme of the medieval 
preacher. Some sermons of this century are concerned entirely with her 
praise and with the application to her of passages from scripture. A sermon 
by Richard Fishacre is of this sort.? It is on the text ‘Ego autem sicut oliua 
fructifera in domo domini’, and considers the three questions, why Mary 
should be compared with a tree, why with a fruitful one and why with one 
in a house. It abounds in quotations from the Scriptures and St. Augustine, 
and includes several from Aristotle, but otherwise offers no features of 
particular interest. References are made to our Lady in many sermons on 
other subjects and with the wealth of Mary legends of this period illustrate 
the high place she held in contemporary religious thought. 

Other topics find more occasional treatment in the sermons but are 
none the less interesting. Sunday observance is discussed very practically 
in one on the theme Observa diem sabbati. The preacher explains that the 
details of Jewish Sabbath observance are not binding on Christians. The 
question is what rules are still binding, what kind of work may or may not 
be done on Sunday. The answer is shown to depend on motive. Thus piety 
or necessity may make it quite right for clerks to correct books or write 
letters on this day, and for people to take a bath or be bled. The same 
applies to the care of crops and other farm work.‘ . 

The duties of the clergy come in for much attention in the more 
scholarly kind of sermon. Many of the exhortations are familiar enough. 
The clergy should follow the example of the apostle St. Peter, and avoid 
the evils of simony, nepotism and violent intrusion into benefices. They 
should not use secular dress or be present at secular amusements such as 
shows, processions and drinking-bouts. One preacher had a good deal to 
say on the problem of boys holding benefices, dispensation for absence and 
the use of proctors and vicars. He warns those who accept the cure of souls 
before they have the authority or knowledge to exercise it that they will 
have to answer for their temerity; it is no good to plead that the practice is 
common for that does not help to justify it.6 The only valid ground for 

1 f, 74V. ‘Sicut lotrix uestimentum lauat cum laxiua que conficitur ex urina hominum 
et de stercore auium et de cinere que de fetore et amaritudine multum habet, sic homo 
de amara recordatione peccatorum uilium et fetidorum debet facere aquam lacrimarum 
et laxiuam unde suas sordes lauet.’ 

2 Trinity College Cambridge MS. B. 15.38, f. 34. 

3 On collections of Mary legends see Poncelet: Analecta Bollandiana 21, 1902. 

4 MS. Hatton, 102, f. 253-4. ‘Set numquid licet clericis libros corrigere aut literas 
componere et scribere in huiusmodi diebus? Respondeo, Iam patet quod licet si pietate 
suadente aut necessitate urgente ... Item... sanquinem minuere aut balneum intrare... 
licet si necessitas hoc exegerit . . . Idem patet hoc quod Extra. lib. 2 de feriis scribitur: 
istud indulgemus ut liceat parochianis uestris diebus dominicis et aliis festis preterquam 
in maioribus anni solempnitatibus si allecia terre se inclinaverint, eorum captioni 
ingruente necessitate, intendere.’ . 

5 MS. Hatton 107, f. 232. “Tenentur ergo curam animarum habentes docere et 
sacramenta conferre. Sed respondet aliquis quod ipse puer est et ideo non potest illa, et 
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dispensation from the duties of one’s office is that greater good will accrue 
to the church thereby. Canon law is quoted on the point that a perpetual 
vicar is allowed only if the parish church is attached to a greater church, 
and must be granted a suitable share of its revenues. Otherwise the licence 
of his superiors or purposes of study ‘or other honest causes’ are the only 
reasons for which a priest may be absent from his parish.' And if he be un- 
willing to minister to his people himself at least let him allow the ‘poor 
preachers sent by God’ (the friars presumably) to do them some good.? 

The evil of pluralism was an abuse severely rebuked in these sermons. 
One of the preachers complained that more of the clergy were now plur- 
alists than not, and told a story to illustrate the blinding effects of riches. A 
master at Paris, who was a canon, used to lecture on St. Paul’s epistles and 
always added some remarks against pluralism to the apostle’s praise of 
poverty. In time he was offered another prebend by the archbishop of 
Bourges, accepted it and kept the one at Paris too. When he resumed his 
lectures he realised that his theory and practice did not agree and so pro- 
ceeded to alter his theory. He told his students that what he had told them 
about pluralism before was quite wrong and that he had not known what 
he was talking about.® 

References to Oxford or Paris University are fairly frequent in the 
sermons and exempla of the thirteenth century. An elaborate analogy 
drawn by one preacher shows the popularity of the study of Aristotle there. 
‘If’, he says, ‘there were a master at Paris or Oxford who, you had heard, 
found no difficulty in understanding the whole of Aristotle’s philosophy . . . 
and someone had come to this university with the master’s teaching in 
writing ready to proclaim it to people, would they not flock to hear him?” 4 
He speaks as to those who understand matters of scholarship and points the 
moral: the wisdom he imparts to them comes from the source of all know- 
ledge, of infinitely greater worth even than the philosophy of Aristotle. 


talis respondet propter temeritatem quod prius assumpsit officium curationis spiritualis 
quam scienciam et potestatem haberet. Sed dicit ‘“‘Multi sunt similes’”’. Fateor: “Verum 
est set hec allegacio non diminuit culpam’’.’ 

1 Tbid., f. 232Y, ‘nisi forte de licencia prelatorum suorum uel studio litterarum uel pro 
aliis honestis causis’. 

2 Ibid., f. 233. ‘Saltem pauperes predicatores a deo missos permittas bonum facere 
parochie tue.’ 

3 MS. Laud Misc. 511, f. 46%-47. ‘Post modicum temporis uocauit eum dominus 
Bituricensis et contulit ei prebendam in ecclesia sua. Ipse uero oblatam recepit, et 
priorem, scilicet Parisiensem retinuit. Cum autem Parisius rediret et lecciones continuaret 
habens conscienciam quod non fecerat ut docuerat, quadam die dixit scholaribus suis: 
“*Ego aliquando dixi uobis quod non licuit retinere plura beneficia ecclesie. Nunc autem 
quicquid uobis dixerim, dico quod (MS. non) licet, et quando hoc dicebam nesciebam 
quid dicerem’’. Nonne prebenda Bituricensis excecauit istum?’ 

«MS. Hatton 107, f. 43V». ‘Si Parisius vel Oxonia esset magister aliquis de quo 
audissetis . . . quod de tota philosophia Aristotelis nulla lateret eum difficultas . . . et 
uenisset ad uniuersitatem istam aliquis qui scienciam istius magni magistri precaret in 
scripto redactam, si iste per Uniuersitatem preconis voce fecerit nunciari se recitaturum 
quod de sapiencia illius magistri habuisset in scripto redactum . . . cum quanta 
affeccione et quam attente (auditores) attenderent in ipsum illius sapientis magistri 
verba referentem?’ 
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SOME THIRTEENTH-CENTURY SERMONS AND THEIR AUTHORS 


Another preacher takes an illustration from an earlier stage in education: a 
cut-out alphabet is more effective in teaching a child than a merely written 
one. Astronomers, too, make use of tangible things like spheres and astrol- 
ables? and so Christ the good teacher taught us penitence by the actual 
example of the passion. The primer with its cross at the beginning before 
the alphabet teaches the fundamental importance of the sign. The two or 
three boys beaten at school as an example to others are like Lucifer, Adam, 
or those who perished in the flood, God’s chamberlain, His steward and the 
rest of His household.‘ 

The preaching of the thirteenth century in England, a much neglected 
subject, deserves the regard of any student of the period. With patience it 
can be made to yield much information on social and academic history,but 
always and principally these sermons show us how men thought, the type 
of reasoning that convinced them, the motives of fear or charity that were 
expected to move them. Despite a good deal of incidental pedantry, the 
impression they leave is one of vigorous faith and deep concern with the 
cure of souls, the ars artium. They are extremely scriptural, strongly moral 
and warm in their devotion to our Lord, His passion, His Mother and the 
sacraments. Written for the needs of the moment and often for a particular 
audience they give an insight into the mind and heart of medieval religion 
which no other source can supply. 


APPENDIX 


Sermons by known Authors quoted in the text 
CAMBRIDGE 
Trinity College MS. B 15.38 (James 373). 

f. 24, sermon by Richard Fishacre, O.P. 

ff. 201-4, sermon by Thomas of York, O.F.M. 

ff. 204-10 (corrected foliation), sermon by John of Wales, O.F.M. 

ff. 212V-20Y (corrected foliation), sermon by Robert Kilwardby, O.P., 
printed by E. Sommer-Seckendorff Studies in the Life of Robert 
Kilwardby, O.P., Rome 1937, Appendix 163 ff. 


LONDON 
British Museum 
MS. Egerton 655. 
f. 142%, ‘Sermo fratris Clementis’. 
f. 144, sermon ‘fratris Alard’, possibly the ‘magister Alardus’ who was 
‘rector scholarum’ at Oxford in 1210 and sub-dean of Wells in 1213. 
f. 146Y, ‘sermo fratris Iocel (yn?)’. 


1 MS. Laud Misc. 511, f. 75%. ‘Ideo docuit Jero, i.e. Ieronimus, quod cuidam puero 
debuit fieri alphabetum non tantum superficiale scriptum et visibile set et corporale, 
incisum, et tangibile.’ 

2 Tbid., ‘ut astronomi speram vel astrolabum sutores soleant’. 

° MS. Lat. th. e 24, f. 6Y, ‘figura crucis in principio describitur ante alphabetum in 
libro elementario’. 

“MS. Hatton 107, f. 177. Sermon of ‘R. de Baumburg’: ‘Sed si magister in scolis 
uerberat unum uel 2 uel 3, alii timent; ita Deus uindicauit de camerario suo Lucifero, et 
de preposito suo Adam, et de reliqua familia ut patet in diluuio.’ 
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OxFOoRD 


Bodleian Library 
MS. 


Bodley 50, early fourteenth century. 
f. 299, sermon by Hugh of Evesham. 
f. 305%, sermon by John of Wales. 


MS. Bodley 406, ‘Liber monasterii de Ledes’ (the Augustinian house at Leeds 
in Kent), a collection of sermons with some treatises written in 1291 
by Thomas of Maidstone. 

MS. Bodley 705, early thirteenth century. 

ff. 76-9, sermon attributed to ‘John, monk of Ford’; one John, abbot, d. 
1214; another was abbot 1234-40. 

MS. Hatton 37, thirteenth century. 

p. 267 ff., sermons by master Roger of Salisbury (bishop of Bath and 
Wells 1244-7?). 

MS. Hatton 107, late thirteenth century. 

f. 112-3, part of a sermon by Robert Kilwardby found in full in MS. 
Trinity College, Cambridge, 373, f. 2129 ff. 
f. 177, sermon by ‘R. de Baumburg’, unidentified. 
MS. Lat. th. e. 24 f2%, sermon by John Russell, O.F.M. 
MS. Laud. Misc. 171, thirteenth century. 
f. 148, ‘sermo fratris W. Cornub’ in cathedra sancti Petri’, William of 
Cornwall, O.F.M.? 
MS. Laud. Misc. 511, late thirteenth century. 
f.72%, sermon by Simon of Hinton, O.P. 
f. g6, sermon by Richard Fishacre, O.P. 
f. 150, ‘sermo fratris H. de Mordon’, unidentified. (See full description of 
this MS. by F. Pelster, Bodleian Quarterly Record, 1930, i70 ff.) 
Alphabetical List of Authors 
Alard Jocelyn R. de Baumburg Simon of Hinton 
Clement John ofFord Richard Fishacre Thomas of Maidstone 


H. de Mordon John Russell Robert Kilwardby Thomas of York 
Hugh ofEvesham John of Wales 


Roger of Salisbury W. of Cornwall 
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The Promotion of William of Wickham to 
the see of Winchester 


by J. R. L. HIGHFIELD 
Merton College, Oxford 





one of the episcopal appointments in the reign of Edward III was 

more difficult for the king to secure than that of William of Wick- 

ham to the see of Winchester. Edward III was never keener for 
the promotion of a favourite clerk. The pope rarely agreed with more 
reluctance to a royal choice.! 

Wickham had first incurred papal displeasure when he accepted a 
royal presentation to the church of Pulham, co. Norfolk, on 30 November 
1357.2 That church was vacant as a result of the death of William Kellesey, 
the late rector and the chaplain of William Curte, cardinal and bishop of 
Tusculum.*® The appointment to Pulham was normally in the patronage of 
the bishop of Ely.* But in 1357 the temporalities of that see lay in the king’s 
hand.® This was because Thomas Lisle, the bishop, had fled to the Roman 
Court without permission in 1356.° When Lisle heard that there was a new 
rector of Pulham, he started a case against Wickham at Avignon. He 
claimed that since his own temporalities had been wrongfully seized Wick- 
ham’s title was invalid. To complicate matters Innocent VI on 7 February 
1358 provided Lisle’s nephew, Richard Michel, to the disputed church.’ 
Although Wickham subsequently himself secured a provision to Pulham on 
8 July 13588 and a second royal presentation after Lisle’s death,® he seems 
to have thought better of trying to be rector of Pulham. For he had resigned 
that benefice before 20 August 1361.!° 

In the same year Guy Brian, a royal ambassador, sought at Avignon on 
Wickham’s behalf a papal favour. This was to be a dispensation to enable 


1 The best account of this appointment at the moment is in A. Hamilton Thompson, 
Memorandum, Interim Report of the Appointment of Bishops Committee, 1929 (Church 
Assembly), 40. 

* C.Pat.R., 1354-8, 642. 

3 Kellesey’s last provision was dated 23 October 1357 (C.Pap.Pet., i. 301). 

4 The bishop had presented on 1 April 1339 and on 26 April 1350 (Reg. Montacute 
(Ely), f. 7; Reg. Lisle, f. 36 in B.M. Add. MS. 5824, f. 183 and 186; cf. Ely Diocesan 
Remembrancer, 1889-90, 357; 1893-5, 107. 

® Cf. C.Fin.R., 1356-68, 21-3; C.CLR., 1354-60, 392 

6 Reg. Lisle, £ 1o1 in B.M. Add. MS. 5824, f. 186; and cf. £.D.R., 1893-5, 317. For 
the Lisle case see Chronicon F. de Reading, ed. J. Tait, 272-3; B. Putnam, Sir William 
Shareshull, 140-2; Wharton, Anglia Sacra, i. 652-62. 

7 C.Pap.Pet., i. 307. 8 Ibid., 331. ' 9 C.Pat.R., 1361-4, 42 (10 July). 

10 Cf, Ibid., 44 (presentation of Andrew Stratford). 
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Wickham to hold two benefices with cure of souls.! Without such a dis- 
pensation by the dictates of Canon Law on pluralism it was illegal to hold 
concurrently two benefices with cure of souls.? It was possible, however, 
to hold any number of benefices without cure of souls. This was a position 
of which Wickham among many other clerks was to take full advantage.* 
But for the moment Brian’s object was to free Wickham from one of the 
restrictions of Canon Law. Innocent VI was at first opposed to this sugges- 
tion. Eventually on 11 December 1361 he agreed with reluctance to let the 
matter be decided by the Anglophile ‘Cardinal of Cluny’ after examina- 
tion, ‘since the king has it so much at heart’.4 

Wickham soon ran into difficulties with Innocent’s successor, Urban V. 
The archdeaconry of Lincoln fell vacant on 10 May 1363 by the death of 
cardinal Audoin Aubert.® The see of Lincoln was itself at the time vacant 
as a result of the death of bishop Gynewell on 5 August 1362.6 The new 
bishop of Lincoln, John Buckingham, was provided by Urban on 5 April 
1363.” But it was not until 10 June following that the pope confirmed the 
reservations of all dignities reserved by his predecessor; and it was only on 
1 September that he reserved all the benefices of cardinals for his reign.* A 
tricky legal situation accordingly arose. The pope no doubt supposed that 
he was free enough to fill a benefice whose last holder was a cardinal and 
one moreover who had died at the Roman Court.® At any rate from his 
point of view the vacancy of Lincoln finished on 5 April. As a result he 
provided another cardinal to succeed Aubert as archdeacon of Lincoln.?° 
But the new bishop was not in fact granted his temporalities until 23 June." 
As far as the king was concerned the see was still void. On 23 May he pre- 
sented Wickham to the rich archdeaconry.’? In the autumn of 1363 another 
royal envoy, Nicholas Lovayne, had to go to Avignon to press Wickham’s 
claims against those of his rival in the Sacred College.1* By 28 November it 
was Clear that the Keeper of the Privy Seal would keep his archdeaconry 
despite the citations to the Curia obtained by his adversary." 


1 There is no nuncio’s account for Brian, but he was at Avignon by 4 July 1361 (cf. 
C.Pap.Pet., i. 369-70). 

2 Cf. C.4 in Extrav. Comm. 3, 2. 

3 For Wickham’s presentations between 1357 and 1366 see A. H. Thompson, ‘Plur- 
alism in the Medieval Church’, Associated Societies Reports and Papers, xxxvi, 1921-2, 31-4. 

“ C.Pap.Pet., i. 380. 5 Eubel, Hierarchia Catholica, 19. 

* Stubbs, Registrum Sacrum Anglicanum, 55. 7 Reg. Islip, f. 228. 

®C. Lux, Constitutionum Apostolicorum de Generali Reservatione Collectio et Interpretatio, 
1904, 43-4. 

® Cf. cc. 2 and 34. in VI, 3, 4; c. 3 in Extrav. Comm. 3, 2. 

10 Cf. B.M. Add. MS. 24,062, f. 186. My attention was drawn to this MS. through the 
kindness of Mr. A. Brown. 

11 C.Pat.R., 1361-4, 355- 

12 Thid., 345. Its estimated value in October 1366 was £350: Reg. Sudbury (Lond.), 
Cant. & York Soc., ii. 165. 

13 His accounts ran from 21 September 1363 to 13 January 1364 (E.101/314/27). 
Lovayne was sent ‘en salvacion de la Regale Nostre Seigneur’ L. Mirot and E. Déprez, 
‘Les ambassades anglaises pendant la guerre de cent ans’, Bibl. de I’Ecole des Chartes, 
1899, 180. 

14 C.Pap.Lett., iv. 5. 
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PROMOTION OF WILLIAM OF WICKHAM 


A letter written by the king to a cardinal in 1365 or 1366 reveals addi- 
tional reasons for the existence of papal hostility to Wickham.! For in it 
Edward III defends his minister against two charges, which it appears had 
been made against him at Avignon. First, the king denies that Wickham 
has influenced him against the pope; secondly, he commends his favourite 
as a diligent incumbent who does not neglect his benefices. It is easy to see 
how doubts about Wickham and his benefices could have grown up at the 
Roman Court. At the time of the great return of pluralists in 1366 Wick- 
ham held one living with cure of souls and eleven without.? All this as has 
been seen was legal enough. In addition he had held a second cure of souls 
by virtue of his dispensation.* This he resigned though he was in no way 
bound to do so. The king asked the cardinal to persuade the pope not to 
believe, ‘the malicious and untrue suggestions enviously made against him 
(i.e. Wickham) by those who wished him ill, . . 2 Furthermore he wrote, 
‘we know, very dear friend, with sufficient certainty that our said holy 
father and you too will hold him most worthy of being loved and promoted 
to great honour; especially if you had as true a knowledge as we have of all 
the kindness, knowledge, loyalty, honesty and sufficiency of his person.’* 

On 26 April 1366 Simon Islip, archbishop of Canterbury, died.® 
William Edington, bishop of Winchester, was postulated in his place by the 
monks of Canterbury.® Edington was however a sick man and unwilling to 
accept the postulation. He died as bishop of Winchester on 7 or 8 October.’ 
The new archbishop was to be Simon Langham, bishop of Ely.* Winchester 
was kept for Wickham. Perhaps he preferred it for it was his native dio- 
cese.® To Winchester he was elected by the tactful monks of St. Swithun’s 
priory shortly before 24 October.!° It only remained to secure the papal 
provision. Urban V had reserved the see during the lifetime of Edington." 

The envoy chosen to secure the provision was Sir John Cobham, a 


1B.M. Add. MS., 24,062, f. 188V—-189. For the diplomatic importance of the cardinals 
and for contacts between them and the kings of France and Aragon see G. Mollat, ‘La 
diplomatie pontifical au xiv® siécle’ in Mélanges d’Histoire du Moyen Age, Louis Halphen, 
1951, 507-12. Mollat discusses the Anglo-French peace negotiations before Innocent VI 
in 1354. Two cardinals, Peter of Colombiers and Guy of Boulougne, facilitated the secret 
offensive alliance between Henry, duke of Lancaster and the king of Navarre (ibid., 512). 

* Reg. Langham (Cant.), f. 12. 

3 This was the living of Menhenyot, co. Cornwall (ibid.). 

‘ ‘les sugestions maliciouses et niains vraies sur lui faites. . . envieusement par ses 
malveullans . . .; et le savons trescher amy assez de certain ge nostre dit seint pere et vous 
aussi lui tendrez tresbien dignes d’estre amez et promeuz a grand honur, et si vous 
eussiez tant vraie cognoissance come nous avons de toute la bontee, science, loialtee, 
honestee et souffissance de sa persone.’ (B.M. Add. MS. 24,062, f. 188Y—189). 

5 Cant. Reg. G, f. 120. 6 Tbid., f. 147-89. 

? Reg. Langham (Cant.), f. m1¥; cf. Ang. Sac., i. 317. 

8 He was provided on 24 July 1366 (Reg. Langham (Cant.), f. 45). 

® He was born at Wickham near Fareham, co. Hants. (Ang. Sac., i. 317). 

10 The congé d’élire was dated 13 October. The royal assent followed on the 24th 
(C.Pat.R., 1364-7, 311 and 324). For the royal reaction to the election cf. the 15th c. 
account in ‘Heath 6’ quoted in G. H. Moberly, Life of William of Wykeham, 1887, 55 n. 1. 
Ultra quam credi potest gavisus est et laetatum est, cor suum.’ Letters were sent to notify 
the pope of the result of the election on 25 October (C.CI.R., 1364-8, 250). 

11 Wykeham’s Register, ed. T. F. Kirby, i. 2. 
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distant relation of the king and a friend of Wickham.' The accounts of this 
his first mission to Avignon run from 28 October 1366 to 29 January 1367? 
(No. 1). He took with him, as it seems, three knights, nine esquires and 
twelve ‘valetti’. Simon Bochel acted as his financial agent.* Bochel was 
the son-in-law of Bartholemew Spifame of the Lucchese banking house of 
the Spifame and for many years their London representative. Cobham 
travelled via Dover and Calais. Thence his route lay towards Lyons, 
through Chalons-sur-Saone, Tournus and Macon. Avignon was reached 
from Lyons via Bourg St. Andéol and Orange. At the Curia he joined forces 
with Mr. Thomas Bukton who had stayed on at Avignon when the mission 
concerned with Langham’s provision to Canterbury had returned home.‘ 
It is to a date between 28 October and the end of December 1366 that the 
second document printed here must be ascribed (No. 2).5 For at the time 
of writing Cobham’s mission was clearly under way but the king had not 
yet learned that Urban had recognised Wickham as administrator of the 
spiritualities and temporalities of his see. The pope took that step on 11 
December.® It was as far as he would go. Cobham returned to England in 
January. On the way home he received in Paris the sureties of Edward’s 
hostage, the duke of Bourbon.’ Then he crossed the Channel from Calais 
to Sandwich, reaching London on 29 January. It is to the spring of 1367 
that Froissart attaches his story that the king put pressure on the duke of 
Bourbon so that he should go to Avignon to plead on Wickham’s behalf.* 
If he did'so his efforts like those of Cobham were in vain. 


1 He was the son of Sir John Cobham, co. Kent and his first wife, Joan, daughter of 
Sir John Beauchamp of Hatch, co. Somerset. He was related to the king through his wife 
Margaret, daughter of Hugh Courtenay, earl of Devon and of Margaret, daughter of 
Humphrey Bohun, earl of Hereford (Complete Peerage, iii. 344). His friendship with 
Wickham may be deduced from No. 5. 

2 E.101/315/18. See Appendix at the end of this article. 

3 He was described as ‘king’s merchant’, who has ‘long made his stay in London, 
having there his permanent domicile’ on 12 July 1361, when he was granted the liberties 
of a citizen of London for life (C.Pat.R., 1361-4, 42); cf. also Y. Renouard, Recherches sur 
les compagnies commerciales et bancaires (1942), 45-6. For the Spifame see L. Mirot, ‘Etudes 
Lucquoises; l’origine des Spifame. Barthelemi Spifame’, Bibl. Ec. des Chart., 1938, 67-81 
I owe the last two references to the kindness of Mr. E. B. Fryde. 

‘This had been led by Sir Bartholemew Burghersh and Sir Richard Stafford 
(E. 101/315/16, C.Pap.Lett., iv. 24, Foedera, vi. 510). 

5 B.M. Add. MS. 24,062, f. 189 and 189V. 

® Reg. Langham (Cant.), f. 85, printed in Lowth, App. V and Wykeham’s Register i. 2-3. 

’ He was at ‘Luppa’ near Paris on 19 January 1367 to arrange for the mainprise of 
the duke of Bourbon by his brother John, duke of Berry (Foedera, vi. 546, 549). 

8 Froissart, Chroniques, ed. S. Luce, vii. 101-2 and cf. xli. n. 1. The story is repeated in 
Christina of Pisa’ s Le livre des faits et bonnes meurs du sage roy Charles, ed. J. A. C. Buchon, 
1838, part 2, xiili, 249-50. It is not inherently impossible. Froissart who was the protégé 
of queen Philippa was at Bordeaux himself in 1366. The duke of Bourbon was in London 
on 22 January 1366 (Foedera, vi. 488-9), and in France on 14 and 18 June, 10 September 
and in November (La chronique du bon duc Loys de Bourbon, ed. A. M. Chazaud, 1876, 348- 
g).- He was granted prorogation of his leave of absence on 20 December 1366 until 
Easter 1367 and for a year thereafter. Copies of this document were sent to Cobham 
who, as has been seen, completed the arrangements for the duke’s sureties (Foedera, vi 
540-1). But the author of La chronique du bon duc Loys ascribes the duke’s release to the 
favourable impression he made at the English Court and to the influence of queen 
Philippa. Her sister, Mary of Hainault, was the duke’s mother (cf. Chazaud, op. cit., 350). 
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A little more is learned about the malevolent aspersions against Wick- 
ham made at Avignon from two letters written in April by cardinals John 
of Blanzac and Anglicus Grimoard respectively (Nos. 3 and 4). It seems 
that Edward III thought that Mr. Philip Beauchamp! was associated with 
the campaign against the Keeper of the Privy Seal. The cardinals hasten 
to assure the king of Beauchamp’s innocence. 

Two months later the royal expectations were still unsatisfied. The fact 
that the pope had been on the move since 30 April® doubtless assisted the 
delay. Early in June the king decided to send Cobham out on a second 
mission. Again the financial arrangements were to be made by the 
Spifame. Just before the ambassador left, probably on 31 May, Wickham 
wrote to Cobham a personal letter (No. 5). On the previous day he had 
interviewed ‘Caval’, the ‘vallet’ of Simon Bochel at Sheen. Cobham is 
assured that Bochel or Bartholemew Spifame will see to it that funds will be 
available at the Curia wherever the pope may be at the time of Cobham’s 
arrival at the Roman Court. Cobham’s accounts (No. 6) confirm this in- 
formation. For he was to receive his wages in July from ‘Cavalk’ Pash’ 
through ‘Simon Bochell’, and on 29 October following from ‘Bartholemeu 
Spipkan’.4 

By good foriune there survives among some papers of the Cobham 
family an inventory of the letters which the ambassador took with him 
when he left London on 3 June (No. 7).5 This inventory seems to have been 
drawn up by a royal clerk to assist the envoy in seeing that the letters 
reached their right destinations. It reveals that Cobham carried no less 
than forty-eight letters for the Roman Court, not counting his safe- 
conducts. Thirty-nine were wholly concerned with the business of the elect 
of Winchester. There were four other matters with which Cobham had to 
deal. The first of these was the proposed marriage between Lionel, duke of 
Clarence, and Violante Visconti.* Then he had to protest against action 
prejudicial to the royal prerogative committed in the papal courts by two 
English clerks, Mr. Alexander Neville and Nicholas Heath. Finally there 
was the affair of Simon Newton. The story of Wickham’s fortunes must be 
left for a moment in order to explain briefly these four items. 

The negotiations for the Visconti marriage were in full swing at the 
time of Cobham’s second mission.’ In view of the bitter hostility of the 


1 He was the son of Roger Beauchamp of Bletsoe, co. Beds. and of Sibyl, daughter of 
Sir John Patshull of Bletsoe and Mabel Grandisson, niece of William Grandisson, bishop 
of Exeter (cf. Complete Peerage, ii. 44). 

2 G. Mollat, Les Papes d’ Avignon, 1949, 116. 

3 Moberly, op. cit., frontispiece and xviii-xix. Moberly’s date cannot be accepted. 
The reference to the pope as on the move and the evidence of Cobham’s accounts make 
it certain that the letter was written in connection with Cobham’s second mission, prob- 
ably on the last Monday before he left London. 

“E. 101/315/22. 

5 Harleian Roll, C. 29. 

* Humphrey Bohun, earl of Hereford, had gone out to Pavia as the royal envoy in the 
summer of 1366 (Foedera, vi. 509-10). 

7 The treaty was not concluded until 25 April 1368. 
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Visconti to the papacy in Italy the proposed dynastic alliance took some 
explaining away at Avignon. 

The offending Mr. Alexander Neville was the future archbishop of 
York. He had incurred royal displeasure by his attempt to enforce his 
claims to the archdeaconry of Cornwall. Neville had been given a papal 
right to the benefice on 16 August 1361.1 He had the king’s protection on 
1 July 1365 when he was about to take up the position.? But he had been 
opposed by the existing archdeacon, Nicholas Newton, who was supported 
by the bishop of Exeter, John Grandisson. In order to compel his opponents 
to his will Neville then brought in papal instruments without a royal 
licence. These included a new provision of the benefice, which he had 
secured for himself on 21 January 1367,° and citations of the opposing 
parties. It is to these activities that this notice of Neville seems to refer. 
Despite Neville’s arrest in the following autumn‘ the king did not in fact 
prevent the summons of the bishop of Exeter to the Curia.® 

Nicholas Heath had for long played Edward III false by 1367. But it 
was also long before the king recognised Heath’s double-dealing for what 
it was worth. The papal records show that Heath had been an assiduous 
accumulator of benefices since 1343. He seems to have been an agent for 
Englishmen who wanted business done for them at the Roman Court.’ He 
certainly succeeded in adding provision to provision on his own behalf. But 
as Barraclough has shown it was one thing to obtain the right to a provision 
at Avignon, quite another to secure its implementation in England. While 
the Papal Court favoured him with lavish grants his countrymen were not 
so pliant. The pope himself shows this in a letter written on 1 June 1364.8 
In this Urban asked Edward III to help Heath to secure justice against 
powerful clerks of the realm who were occupying two of his benefices. 

At the English end of affairs royal action against Heath dated back to 
1345 but had not been consistently pursued. In 1345 he had been im- 
prisoned in the Tower for occupying a church contrary to a royal prohibi- 
tion and for opposing the presentation of a king’s clerk.* A conditional 
release was obtained but it seems doubtful whether the conditions were 
observed since on 24 April 1347 another commission of arrest had been 
appointed to secure him.!° Two years later the Captain of Calais was being 


1 C.Pap.Pet., i. 320. ® C.Pat.R., 1364-7, 153- 
8 Reg. Grandisson (ed. J. Hingeston Randolph), iii. 1501. 
4 Cf. C.Pap.Lett., iv. 26. 5 Cf. C.Pat.R., 1367-70, 191, 259, 260. 


6 A clerk of the diocese of Coventry and Lichfield, he had become warden of the 
hospital of Danewell with its annexed church of Burton in Wirral by 8 August 1343 when 
he was provided to the stall and prebend of Mora in St. Paul’s (C.Pap.Pet., i. 68). On 
13 November 1348 after a suit at the Curia his right to the church of Hodnet, co. Salop, 
was confirmed (ibid., 142). On 17 January 1350 he added a canonry and prebend in 
York (ibid., 184). Before 11 August 1361 he had secured the portion of Overhall in 
Ledbury. On that day he had provision of the stall and prebend of Tervyn in Lichfield 
and the church of Brantingham, co. Yorks. (ibid., 320 and 373). 

? Cf. ibid., 206, 208, 217, 218 and 228. ® C.Pap.Lett., iv. 10. 

® This was Richard Derby who had been presented after a successful action for 
recovery in a royal court (cf. C.CI.R., 1343-6, 672). 

10 C.Pat.R., 1345-8, 314. 
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instructed to keep a sharp look-out for him and his instruments.' All 
sheriffs were being warned to attach him.? 

The tale of alternating pardons and arrests continued. In the summer 
of 1350 sheriffs and bishops* were ordered to release the sequestration of 
his estate. A year later Heath was under arrest once more,‘ only to obtain 
his release after he had appeared in Chancery to promise to the Chancellor 
that he would not pursue at Avignon appeals against four named king’s 
clerks.’ But the lesson was not learned. Ten days after his release a com- 
mission was ordered to bring him before the council for manifold rebellions, 
injuries and contempts committed against the Crown.® At Avignon on 26 
March 1353 Heath was claiming that he had been forced during his im- 
prisonment to resign some of his benefices to five king’s clerks.” In England 
it was asserted that he had pretended to be the secretary of the pope.® In 
this way he had obtained money on false pretences from the citizens of 
London, who had been deluded into thinking that he could obtain for 
them a general indulgence. On 20 May 1354 he was ordered to return 
home with all speed to answer before the council.® 

He bought his peace for the last time by the end of 1357 at the cost ofa 
fine of £200 for the contempts which he had committed.'° He obtained 
a royal ratification of his possession of four of his benefices,!* and on 2 May 
1358 a licence to go overseas once more despite his past unreliable beha- 
viour.!? He even secured a royal presentation on 10 September 1360.5 In 
1361 there was a rumour of his death.!* But as Urban’s letter shows he was 
still very much alive in 1364 and up to his old game—the procurement of 
citations at the Curia. The reference to him at the time of Cobham’s 
second mission is the last notice we have of him. 

Simon Newton was a king’s squire who came from the Midlands.* He 


1 C.Pat.R., 1348-50, 313. 2 Tbid., 310. 

3 C.CI.R., 1349-50, 263 (8 August), cf. 249. 

4On 24 October 1351 the sheriffs of London were told to deliver the body of Mr. 
Nicholas Heath (whom they had arrested) to the Constable of the Tower until he had 
satisfied the king for the 100 marks in which he was held for his contempts (ibid., 
1349-54, 328). 

5 These were Henry Ingelby for the prebend of Cave in York, John Edington for that 
of Farindon in Salisbury, William Kellesey for the portion of Overhall in Ledbury and 
Richard Derby for the church of Hodnet (C.Pat.R., 1350-4, 189 and cf. 178, C.C/.R., 
1349-54, 402). ; 

6 C.Pat.R., 1350-4, 206. For his activities in 1352 see ibid., 278. 

7 Ibid., 418. 8 Tbid. ® C.CI.R., 1354-60, 78. 10 Cf. C.Pat.R., 1354-8, 635. 

11 These were his prebends of Mora in St. Paul’s, and Hunderton in Hereford, the 
portion of Oldhall in Ledbury and the church of Hodnet (ibid., 513). On 18 November 
1357 100 marks of his fine were remitted (ibid., 635). 

12 Thid., 1358-61, 37 and cf. 52 (appointment of attorneys during absence). 

13 This was the prebend of Morehall in Gnoshall (ibid., 460). 

14 On 18 December 1361 John Aleyn secured a grant of the prebend of Mora in St. 
— and the church of Hodnet was given to another on the grounds that Heath was 

ead. 

15 He held lands in co. Derby and co. Warwick (C.CI.R., 1360-4, 559-60, ibid., 1369-74, 
430, C.Fin.R., 1356-68, 383) and came from the diocese of Coventry and Lichfield 
(C.Pap.Lett., iv. 17 and 53). 
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was known as the ‘green squire’ at the Papal Court.' He was well connected 
both at Westminster and at Avignon. One of his kinsmen was the secretary 
of the duke of Lancaster,? another a papal chaplain and the prior of Stone.? 
He himself was a soldier who was for long the captain of Hammes castle 
near Calais.‘ Judging by a letter of the pope dated 12 September 1368 the 
king was writing to secure a pardon for Simon made necessary by an un- 
specified fault. 

But none of these four matters came near in importance to the affair of 
the see of Winchester, to which a return must now be made. Of the thirty- 
eight letters about Wickham, twenty-eight were from the king and were 
written under the secret seal or the signet. Seven were from the queen; 
three came from Wickham himself. Three of the king’s letters were for the 
pope and one of the queen’s, All the rest except one were for the cardinals 
from Edward III. The exception was a letter from the king to the abbot of 
Montmajour.* Wickham’s three correspondents are named. They were 
Anglicus Grimoard, the pope’s brother,’ Peter of Monteyrac, the papal 
vice-chancellor® and William Bragose, a major penitentiary.® Grimoard 
and Bragose were fellow-countrymen. Both came from the diocese of 
Mende like the pope himself. Monteyrac was a Limousin. It was on this 
little clique that the king set his hopes. Anglicus was offered the canonries 
of Sutton in Lincoln?® and Laughton in York" if the pope would grant the 
necessary provisions. For these benefices were held at the time by Wickham 
and in the event of his promotion to Winchester would be reserved. The 
vice-chancellor was similarly offered the archdeaconry of Lincoln if Urban 
would agree. No one of course would receive anything if the present holder 
of the benefices in question were not promoted. 

Where the dates of the letters are given they fall between g and 11 
June. This means that they must have been sent together with their copies 
by special messenger after the ambassador had left London. The original 

1 Cf. C.Pap.Pet., i. 505, 509, 511 and 517; C.Pap.Lett., iv. 53, 28 and 98. 

? This was Roger Burton (cf. Cal.Pap.Pet., i. 177 and 275). 

3 Tbid., 534. 

4 Perhaps for 12 years (1366-80) (C.Fin.R., 1356-68, 339 and cf. 338, Foedera (Westm.), 
iv. 78, C.Pat.R., 1377-81, 494). 

5 C.Pap.Lett., iv. 28. 

® Peter of Banhac, O.S.B., a Limousin. He was made a cardinal a year later (22 
September 1368) (cf. Baluze, Vitae Paparum Avenionensium (ed. Mollat), i. 368). 

? He was an Austin canon and had been elected a cardinal on 18 September 1366 
when he was bishop of Avignon. At the time of this letter he had the title of St. Peter in 


Chains (Eubel, 20). Wickham was named by him as his attorney in England on 11 May 


1367 (C.Pat.R., 1364-7, 394)- 

8 He was the nephew of Innocent VI and had been elected on 23 December 1356 
when he was bishop of Pamplona. He took the title of St. Anastasia (Eubel, 19). 

®He had been elected a cardinal on 17 September 1361 when he was bishop of 
Vabres. He became cardinal deacon of St. George ‘ad Velum auratum’, but since 6 
December 1362 had been cardinal priest of St. Laurence in Lucina (ibid.). 

10 Wickham had been presented to it on 20 August 1362 (C.Pat.R., 1361-4, 244). In 
the return of pluralists of 1366 he included the prebend of Sutton worth 260 marks (Reg. 
Sudbury (Lond.), ii. 165). 

11 It was worth 110 marks in 1366 (ibid.). He had held it since 31 October 1363 (Le 
Neve, iii. 200). 
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of one of them survives (No. 8). It is the ‘endenture sealles desouz les 
sealx du chanceller & tresorer touchant(e) sa credence sur les matires 
susdites’. The Cottonian collection from which it comes! also supplies the 
answer of Monteyrac to the letter which the king sent him about the arch- 
deaconry of Lincoln (No. g). It was written on the day of Wickham’s 
promotion, 14 July 1367, from Viterbo. 

The cardinal hastened to send Edward the good news. The provision 
had delighted him, he wrote. He thanked the king for his suggestion about 
the archdeaconry but told him that Urban V was unlikely to accede to 
Edward’s request on this score. But he head himself obliged to the king all 
the same. Peter was right. The next archdeacon of Lincoln was not a 
cardinal? Anglicus Grimoard, however, was more fortunate. He did 
secure Sutton with its annexed churches* and a prebend in York if it was 
not Laughton.‘ 

Thus Wickham at long last entered into full possession of the see of 
Winchester. He was consecrated on 10 October in St. Paul’s by the arch- 
bishop of Canterbury and the bishops of London and Salisbury.® Nearly a 
year later on g July 1368 he was enthroned in Winchester cathedral.* The 
whole transaction by which the long-hoped for event had come about 
throws an interesting light on the royal relations with the cardinals of the 
time. The king sought and established friendships with the most influential 
cardinals. It was nothing to him that the one was a Limousin and the 
other a Languedocien. The cardinals showed that they were in no way 
averse to Edward’s offers. The most courteous and friendly correspondence 
was maintained. The offer of Wickham’s benefices to the cardinals and the 
success of Anglicus Grimoard in securing one of them shows us that the 
king cared little for the First Statute of Provisors where his diplomacy was 
at stake. It was not perhaps surprising that the petitioners in the Good 
Parliament echoed the protests of their predecessors in the Parliament of 
1343 against provisions to cardinals.? They had justification in so doing. 
But in criticising those promotions, knowingly or unknowingly, they were 
criticising not only the acquisitiveness of the cardinals but some at least of 
the results of the diplomatic policy of the king. 

1 Cotton MS. Cleopatra, E. 11, f. 111-12. 

2 It went to Richard Ravenser who was archdeacon in 1368 (Reg. Whittlesey (Cant.)) 
and until 1386 (Le Neve, ii. 44). 

3 E. 179/35/4. He had already been provided to the-deanery of York on 28 September 
1366 (C.Pap.Pet. i. 535) and was in possession in 1369 (E. 179/63/5). 

4 Laughton went to Mr. John Buckingham who succeeded to it on 29 March 1367 
(Le Neve, iii. 200), and had his title ratified on 9 June 1368 (C.Pat.R., 1367-70, 122). But 
Grimoard had secured another prebend in York, that of South Cave, by 1375 when he 
had confirmation of it (C.Pap.Lett. iv. 212-3). He still had his deanery and Sutton with 
Buckingham at the outbreak of the Great Schism when as a Clementine cardinal he was 
despite protest eventually dispossessed (cf. Perroy, L’ Angleterre et le Grand Schisme, 59-62). 

5 Ang. Sac. i. 47. 

® Wykeham’s Register, ii. 1-4. 

? Rot. Parl, i. 141 and 339. 
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APPENDIX 
[No. 1] 
E. 101/315/18 


Particule compoti Johannis de Cobham militis de receptis, vadiis & 
aliis expen(sis ) anno xl (factis), missi per regem & consilium suum 
versus curiam Romanam pro certis negociis ibidem exp(ediendis). 

Recepta denar’. Idem r’ computauit de xlii libris xv denariis per ipsum 
receptis de thesaurario & camerario (regis interlin.) ad receptam scaccarii 
(super expensis suis versus curiam Romanam interlin.) xxiiij© die Octobris 
anno xli incipiente. Et de Ixv libris xiii solidis iiii denariis receptis de eisdem 
ibidem xxvi die Octobris eodem anno. Et de cccc libris receptis de eisdem 
thesaurario & camerario ad receptam predictam per manus Simonis 
Bochel cons’ expensis suis secundo die Octobris (sic) eodem anno. 

Summa receptorum Dc libre. 

(Expense. Idem Johannes computauit soluisse pro apparatu diuersorum 
garniamentorum & harnes’ pro sua propria persona & trium militum, 
novem scutiferorum & duodecim valettorum cum ipso Johanne versus 
curiam predictam causa eiusdem viagii euntium unacum custubus factis 
pro xxxvi equis suis c libras all crossed through.) (Cancellatum quod non 
ostend’ inde ( ). (In margin.) 

Vadia. Item computauit in vadiis suis captis iii libras per diem a 
xxvill die Octobris anno xl, quo die idem Johannes cepit iter suum de 
London’ pro dicto viagio faciendo versus curiam predictam usque diem 
veneris prox’ post conuersionem Sancti Pauli tunc prox’ sequent’, videlicet 

XX 
xxix diem Januarii quo die reuenit London’, videlicet per iiii xiiii dies 
primo die & ultimo computatis, ccclxxvi libras. 

Passagium. Item computauit in conduccione unius nauis & dimid’ pro 
passagio suo hominum & equorum suorum inter Douorr’ & Calesiam 
simil cum pontagio & batillagio, portagio & aliis custubus ibidem factis 
cxix solidos. Item pro batillagio ipsius Johannis & hominum & equorum 
suorum predictorum versus Monstrel ii solidos iiii denarios. Item pro 
huiusmodi batillagio de Chalonns sur Sone usque Torneus necnon de 
Torneus usque Maconn & ab illinc pro saluo passagio usque Lyons unacum 
pontagio ad pontem de Dance xxvii solidos ii denarios ob’. Item pro 
huiusmodi batillagio de Lyons pro prouisoribus & harnes’ ipsius Johannis 
& hominum suorum usque Avinon’ simil cum passagio equorum suorum 
ultra aquam de Bone usque Borgh Seint Andr’ xlix solidos iiii denarios. 
Item allocacione unius batelli pro dicto Johanne & hominibus suis pre- 
dictis de Borgh Seint Andr’ usque Orenge una cum custumis solutis pro 
passagiis de aqua de Lyons usque Avinon’ iiii solidos viii denarios ob’. 

Summa passagiorum predictorum, xi libras ii solidos vii denarios. 

Repassagium. Item in repassagio predicti Johannis, hominum & 
equorum suorum de Auenon usque Calesiam pro diuersis passagiis (ii) 
solidos xi denarios. Item in una naui conducta apud Calesiam pro prefato 
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Johanne & hominibus & equis predictis usque in Angliam transfretantibus, 
ac in custubus & expensis factis tam apud Calesiam quam apud Sandewic’ 
ut in pontagio, portagio & batillagio, vi libras v solidos ii denarios. 

Summa repassagii vi libras viii solidos i denarium. 


[No. 2] 
Edward III to Urban V, October 1366-31 July 1367 
Add. MS. 24,062, f. 189 


Tresseint pere, pur le tres soverain desir quel nous avons d’oier bone 
& vraie nouvelle de la promocion de nostre trescher clerc W. Wykham, 
esleu de Wyncestre, pur la quele promocion meesment pur le bon de 
Veglise & pur le profit qu’il y seroit, nous par diverses foiz reccom- 
mendanz a vostre saintetee le dit eslieu & la eleccion de lui gracieusement 
fait au dit estat par inspiracion du seint espirit, vous avons suppliez par- 
avant moult affectueusement & ove si grande instance come nous avons 
peu & tant par noz lettres & come par noz cousin & clerc noz messages 
esteantz ia en vostre sainte court especialement par celle cause. Si escri- 
vions a present a vostre benignitee, pur l’expedicion de mesme la busoigne; 
en suppliant si treshumblement & tant acertes come plus savons & poons, 
ge considerantz de vostre seintetee la dite elleccion tant gracieusement 
faite au dit W. a la voluntee de Dieu & la bone & vraie tesmoignance a 
vous sovent faite de sa persone, tant par nous come par les prelatz, 
seigneurs & autres nobles & grandz de nostre roialme, vous plese en lui 
perfaire benignement de vostre bone grace nostre dite priere selonc l’effect 
de noz dites lettres & hastier de vostre grande bontee & pur amour de 
nous la gracieuse expedicion de la dite busoigne; en accomplissement de 
nostre desir pur le bon & profit de l’eglise susdite; et pur eschuir la longe 
vacacion & desolacion d’icelle sanz pastour, dont serroit tres grande pitee, 
attendant les damages & preiudices q’en purroient avenir; si qe nous en 
puissons tempreement avoir plesante novelle au comfort, aise & rao- 
issement de nostre cuer sanz le mettre tresseint piere aucunement en 
delay; come nous nous asseuvons tres soveraignement de vous & come 
vous desirez le bon & profitable governement de les dites eglise & eveschie 
& des possessions, libertees, droitures & subgiz d’icelles. Entendanz de 
certain tresseint piere q’en la proseccion & creaccion du dit eslieu en 
evesge illeoqes, vous purveierez mieulz a la dite eglise qe a la persone 
avantdite; et si en ferez vous oevre bien meritoire, honur, bon, profit & 
eide a mesme I’eglise & a nous & tout nostre dit roialme; par quoy nous 
vous volons tres especialement estre tenuz de faire chose ge purra tournir 
a l’onur & profit de l’eglise & de vous & des voz & de perfaire voz desirs, 
(f. 189%) & plaisirs de riens que vous nous voudriez prier en temps avenir, 
come nous vous avons escrit avant ces heures. Et vous plese tresseint piere 
doner escout a nos diz messages, de ce qu’ils vous diront depar nous sur la 
dite matire, adioustant a eux ferme foy & creance & parfaisant gracieuse- 
ment ce qu’ils vous ent supplieront de nostre part. Et tresseint piere lui 
toutpuissant vous eit en sa seint garde, etc. 
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[No. 3] 
Cotion MS. Cleopatra E. 11, f. 121-1221 
Cardinal John of Blanzac to Edward III, 1 April 1367 

Serenissime princeps nonnullorum audiui relacionibus vestre serenitati 
fuisse suggestum quod dominus Philippus de Bellocampo venerabili viro 
domino Willelmo de Wakeham administratori ecclesie Wintoniensis 
eiusque statui et bone fame in Romanam curiam detraxerit et detrahat sic 
quod eius propterea promocio retardatur. Unde cum premissa veritate 
careant et sciam dictum dominum Philippum qui ad me in suis eciam 
secretis negociis consueuit habere recursum, eiusdem vestre serenitatis et 
virorum esse verum et co(n)?tinuum zelatorem eundem vestre serenitati 
de premissis excuso et ut innocen(tem)? propensius reccommendo. Quam 
serenitatem altissimus conseruare dignetur ut optat. Datum Auinion’ die 
prima mensis Aprilis V Indiccione. 

Vester Cardinalis Nemausensis. 
(v) 


Serenissimo Regi Anglie. 


[No. 4] 
Anglicus Grimoard, ‘The Cardinal of Avignon’, to Edward III, 5 April 1367. 


Cotton MS. Cleopatra E. 11, f. 122V—123° 


Illustrissime princeps ac domine metuendissime humili reccomend- 
acione premissa. Cum ad noticiam domini nostri pape sic deductum quod 
quidam zelo malo et inuidie vestram regiam maiestatem informauerat 
quod dominus Philippus de Bellocampo aliqua dixisse debuerat que 
poterant in magnum dedecus & fame subtraccionem venerabilis & circum- 
specti domini Willelmi de Wykeham, secretarii vestri redundare; super 
quibus dominus noster voluit innocencie et iusticie predicti domini Philippi 
prouidere et ne celsitudo vestra deberet in premissis sinistra aliqua in suo 
animo retinere, de mandato predicti domini nostri pape et de eius certa 
sentencia significo quod dictus ipse dominus Philippus in sua presencia 
nunquam de dicto domino Willelmo asseruit nisi bonum et michi eciam 
asseruit illud idem, taliter affirmando quod deberet credere cuicumque 
(sic). Placeat igitur eundem habere de premissis penitus excusatum, et de 
corde euellere si aliqua concepta essent contra eius decenciam & honorem; 
alia scribenda non occurrunt de presencia sed prelibatam celsitudinem 
regiam conseruet rex sanctorum secum perpetuo regnaturam que michi 
semper precipiat tamquam suo. 

Scriptum Avinion’ die v Aprilis. 
Humilis vester seruator Cardinalis Avinionensis. 
(v) 
Serenissim(o...) metuend(issimo . . .) dei gracia (regi Anglie. . .) 
1 This letter is pasted across these two folios. 2 Damage. 
* This letter like the last is pasted across two folios. 
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[No. 5] 
William of Wickham to Sir Fohn Cobham [?21 May 1367] 
New College Record’ 
A mon trescher amy Johan Seignur de Cobehame)? 


Trescher sire, veulliez savoir qe yce dymenge ie envoiay pur (Caval 
interlin.), le vallet Symond Bochel, qi vynt a moi a Shene ou ie lui parlay 
de l’eschange dont vous savez. Et yce lundy il envoit un vallet devers Parys 
& lui ad charge q’il y soit ove toute la haste q’il purra par la dite cause. Et 
le dit Symond ou Bartholomeu Spifame son piere envoieront devers leur 
compaignons, quel part ge le pape serra, de vous faire prestement paier la 
somme dont estait parle (entre nous inéerlin.); issint q’il n’en busoigne mie 
qe vous aillez ne envoiez devers Parys par celle cause. Car seurement vous 
troverez le dit paiement devant vous en les mains de ditz compaignons 
quel lieu qe le pape serra trove. Trescher sire lui seint espirit vous veulle 
garder en sanitee. Escrit a Shene en grande haste yce lundy sur mon 


departir. 
William de Wikehame. 


_ [No. 6] 
E. 101/315/22 

Particule compoti Johannis de Cobham militis nuper missi versus 
curiam Romanam usque Viterbe pro diuersis negociis regis ibidem expedi- 
endis anno xli de receptis, vadiis, custubus & expensis per ipsum Johannem 
in eodem viagio factis ut infra. 

Recepta. Idem Johannes recepit per manus suas proprias ad receptam 
scaccarii super vadiis suis eundo in viagio predicto tercio die Junii anno 
xli, cclx libras. Et eodem die per unam talliam leuatam de nominibus 
collectorum custumarum & subsidii regis in portu London’ clvi libras xii 
solidos i denarium. Et xv die Julii eodem anno per manus Simonis Bochell 
super vadiis suis predictis in denar’ eidem Simoni liberat’? per manus 
Caualk’ Pafh xlvi libras v. solidos. Et xxix die Octobris anno xlii#® in 
denar’ sibi liberat’ super vadiis suis predictis per manus Bartholemei 
Spipkan’, ccxl libras. 

Summa receptorum, Dccii libras xvii solidos i denarium. 

Expense. Idem computauit in vadiis suis a tercio die Junii predicto 
anno xli, quo die iter suum arripuit de London’ versus curiam Romanam 
usque Viterbe pro predictis negociis regis ibidem expediendis usque xvii 
diem Septembris prox’ sequent’, quo die rediit ibidem, scilicet eundo, 
morando & redeundo per cvii dies, ipso Johanne capiente per diem iiii 


1 Printed by kind permission of the Warden and Fellows of New College (cf. G. H. 
Moberley, Life of William of Wykeham, frontispiece and pp. xviii—xix.). This document was 
formerly in the possession of Sir E. Dering (ibid.). 

2 Copy of transcription of address on tag now missing. 
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libras, ccccxxviii libras. Et in apparatu eiusdem Johannis in viagio pre- 
dicto c libras. 

Idem computauit in diuersis custubus & expensis per ipsum factis in 
suis passagio & repassagio per mare in eodem viagio xvii libras ix solidos 
viii denarios. Et in diuersis aliis forinsecis expensis per ipsum Johannem in 
eodem viagio factis ccxxxvi libras xviii denarios. 

XX 


[No. 7] 
(2A royal clerk to Sir John Cobham, 1367) 
Harleian Roll, C. 29 


ffait a remembrer des lettres touchantes le message Monsire Johan seignur 
de Cobeham devers la court de Rome anno xli. 

Primerement 1 lettre directe au pape, xxii lettres au college & 
cardinalx & l’abbe de Montmaiour desouz le secree seal & une lettre 
directe au cardinal d’Avynyon desouz le signet del avel de la date du ix 
iour de Juyn (a Eltham znterlin.) pur la busoigne li esleu de Wyncestre; & 
sont endossees en la fyn ‘depar le roi pur la busoigne li esleu de Wyncestre.’ 

Item une lettre directe au pape & vi autres directes a vi cardinalx depar 
ma dame la roine pur mesme la busoigne de la date del xi iour de Juyn a 
Canterbirs; & sont endossees en la fyn ‘la lettre la roine d’Engleterre pur la 
busoigne li esleu de Wyncestre’. 

Item 1 lettre desouz le secree seal directe au pape touchante le mariage 
de Melan de la date du ix iour de Juyn a Eltham endossee en la fyn ‘pur le 
mariage de Melan.’ 

Item 1 lettre directe au pape pur la denominacion du Cardinal 
d’Avynyon a les chanoignies & prevendes queles le dit esleu tient en les 
eglises d’Everwyk & de Nicole desouz le secree seal ovesqes 1 lettre desouz 
le signet del avel directe a mesme le cardinal sur mesme la matire de la 
date du ix iour de Juyn a Eltham. 

Item 1 lettre directe au pape, 1 autre lettre directe au Cardinal de 
Pampilon’ desouz le secree seal pur la denominacion de mesme le cardinal 
a l’ercedeknee de Nicole (de la date du x iour de Juyn a Eltham interlin.), 
les queles quatre lettres font mencion de la commission a impetrer pur li 
esleu de faire collacion des benefices etc. a la denominacion du roi & sont 
endossees en la fyn, c’est assavoir les deux lettres touchantes le cardinal 
d’Avynyon’, ‘pur la denominacion du Cardinal d’Avynyon’,’ & les deux 
lettres touchantes le Cardinal de Pampilon’, ‘pur la denominacion du 
Cardinal de Pampilon’.’ 

Item trois lettres directes au pape desouz le secree seal de la date du ix 
iour de Juyn a Eltham, une touchante clercs & autres qi font informacion 
mains vraie au pape q’ils sont du sanc le roi ou d’autres grantz ou prancez 
du roi, & par tieu colour ont impetrez & vorroient impetrer enapres 
diverses grantes du pape en deceite de lui & du roi, l’autre lettres (sic) 
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touchante mestre Alisandre de Nevill & P’informacion mains vraie par lui 
faite au pape, & la tierce lettre touchante Symekyn de Neuton’, les queles 
trois lettres purront estre assez bien conuz par les endossementz en la fyn. 

Item trois lettres Sire William de Wykeham, I directe au Cardinal 
d’Avynyon’, l’autre au Cardinal de Pampilon’, & la tierce au Cardinal de 
Vabre, endosses assez notablement en la fyn; de toutes les queles lettres 
avantdites forspres tout soulement de la lettre touchante Symekyn de 
Neuton’ les copies sont cusues ensemble. 

Item 1 lettre directe au dit Cardinal de Pampilon’ & 1 autre a Sire 
Nichol de Heth des queles les copies sont envoiees au dit monsire Johan 
closes deinz 1 lettres du dit esleu touchantes ce q’ils deivent conseiller le dit 
monsire Johan sur le fait de mariage de Melan; & sont endossees en la fyn, 
‘la lettres (sic) du roi pur conseiller monsire Johan de Cobeham sur le fait 
du mariage de Melan.’ 

Item une endenture sealles desouz les sealx du chanceller & tresorer 
touchant(e) sa credence sur les matires susdites dont une copie est envoies 
au dit monsire Johan; et outre ce touz (voz) lettres pur voz sauf conduitz. 
Et sire ne veullez bailler au pape la lettre touchante S. de Neuton si vous 
ne veiez qe vous eiez cause & si vous eiez cause le facez bailler a(u) pape 
sanz le lesser par nulle voie. 


(v., in a later hand). . 
No. 280Ao 41 E. 3 uti reor Histor’. 
Rot C. 29 Cobeham famil’. 
[No. 8] 
Cotton MS. Cleopatra E. I, f. 111-112 


Ceste la credence donee par endenture a monsire Johan de Cobeham 
message nostre seignur le roi envoiee devers nostre seint piere le moys de 
juyn...Panxli. 





Primerement le dit monsire Johan doit considerer l’estat de l’eveschee 
de Wyncestre; & si le dit eveschee soit pleinement purveu a sire William de 
Wykeham doit le (dit interlineated) Johan mercyer au pape du dit exploit; & 
si la dite provision ne soit parfaite a sa venue a la court adonges doit le dit 
Johan diligialment pursuir & prier depar le roi & laborer tange a finale 
expedicion de meisme la provision devant toutes autres choses. 

Item le dit monsire Johan doit monstrer au seint piere coment le 
seignur de Melan monsire Galeaz par pluseures foiz ad envoiez ses 
messages solempnes au roi pur treter du mariage entre son filz le duc de 
Clarence & Violant’ la fille du dit seignur de Melan; la quele chose conue 
au pape il ad envoiez ses secrez messages au roi pur destourber le dit 
mariage, endisant ge dit seignur de Melan n’est pas de si noble lignage qe 
le roi d’Engleterre-(ni) purroit soi allier ovesqe lui par voie de mariage 
sauvant son honur; & aussint ge dit seignur de Melan n’est mye si devout 
ne si obeissant a l’eglise qe tiel contract’ purroit prendre a l’onur du roi 
d’Engleterre, q’est si devout & si humble envers Dieu & seinte eglise; la 
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quele chose perfondement consideree le dit roi ad fait assembler les grantz 
de son conseil pur avoir bon avisement & deliberacion ovesqes eux de la 
dite matire, la quele lui semble bien grande & chargeant; les queux grantz 
du conseil, entendue la matire de lune & l’autre coustee, & sur ce eve 
meure deliberacion, ont considerez les offres faitz par le dit seignur de 
Melan si bien en grantz seignuries come en autre nobleye & richesse a 
grande fuson; & aussint qe le dit seignur tient grant estat & noble selonc la 
sours du siecle au present, & qe le dit roi ad pluseurs filz a marier ge sont 
de grant age dont serroit grant peril de soeffrir le temps passer sanz eux 
marier; ne appiert a eux aucun mariage en persone & en avoir si conven- 
able come la persone offert-si non qe feusse en procheinetee du sank du dit 
roi d’Engleterre ge ne poet estre sanz dispensacion, la quele ove pluseures 
autres profitz ad este deneie au dit roi par le pape devant cestes. Par quoi il 
semble au roi & as ditz seignurs de son grant conseil ge serroit grant 
damage a nostre dit seignur le roi de lesser le dit mariage sanz ce qe autre 
profit & encrees feusse ordene & taillez pur lui & pur son dit filz core- 
spoigniant au profit & encrees ge leur est offert come dit est de quoi le roi 
nad uncore riens apperceuz. 

Item doit le dit monsire Johan mouoir le dit seint piere si lui semble ge 
le dit mariage serroit encontre l’estat de seinte eglise par cause qe le dit 
seignur de Melan serroit enfortez en sa rebellion & disobeissance par 
alliance si forte, come serroit au roi & a son dit filz; doit considerer le dit 
seint piere ge entre touz les princes cristiens n’est autre prince plus devout 
ne obeissant a Dieu & seinte eglise qe n’est le dit roi d’Engleterre; n’est 
prince cristien si parfaitement ioint au pape en bon amour ne dont l’eglise 
se purra tant eider come du dit roi d’Engleterre & les soens; par quoi 
semble veritablement ge si le dit seignur de Melan voloit rebeller ou dis- 
obeyer le dit roi d’Engleterre lui mettroit & indueroit a vraie obeissance & 
devocion; paront appiert qe le dit mariage tourneroit a grant plesance de 
Dieu & honur & quiete de l’eglise: & aussint est a considerer qe le dit 
seignur de Melan, si le dit mariage ne se face, poet & voet marier sa dite 
fille a aucune autre persone de grant estat qe ne serroit mie si obeissante ne 
devoute a l’eglise come est le dit roi d’Engleterre; & issint fait a douter ge 
grant mal & desquiete se purroient tailler encontre leglise, qe Dieu 
defende. Les queles choses considerees, semble au dit roi & as seignurs de 
son grant conseil q’il soit a l’onur de Dieu & al encrees de devocion de 
Cristiens & aussint au pees & quiete de l’eglise si le dit mariage estoit fait, 
sur quoi supplie le dit roi au seint piere ge sur le dit mariage fesant sa 
seintete lui tiegne pur excuse. 

Item doit le dit monsire Johan monstrer au seint piere coment le roi 
d’Engleterre se merveille molt d’un son lige, Alisandre de Neville, clerc, 
qi n’est une de molt grande reputacion as prelatz ne as autres sages clercs 
de son roialme, q’est novellement venuz de la court de Rome, sicome il dit, 
le quel Alisandre en parole & en fait se port molt merveilleusement & par 
autre manere ge nad este fait de nul de ses subgiz du roi; dont pluseures 
gentz quident q’il parle pluseures paroles autres q’il nad en charge depar 
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le seint piere pur moevoir le dit roi encontre l’eglise, qe Dieu defende; et 
aussint supposent pluseurs qe le dit Alisandre ad parle au pape pluseures 
paroles nient veritables enhanceant sa persone demesne & moevant le pape 
encontre le roi & aucuns de ses subgiz autrement qe verite ne contient; et 
estre ce ad le dit roi entenduz ge parmy les non vraies suggestions du dit 
mestre Alisandre & des autres nostre dit seint piere ad ouste de leur bene- 
fices diverses ses clercs qi sont & de long temps ont este hommes notables & 
de grande circumspeccion & habilite, & qi honurable estat ont tenuz tant 
envers Dieu & seinte eglise come envers le siecle en maintenance des 
hospitaliteez & en fesant autres oevres de charite: & de meismes benefices 
ad purveu a diverses autres clercs qi en nulle condicion sont si hables ne si 
dignes—et le dit roi pense touteffoiz & s’asseure tant en la grande 
benignite du dit seint piere, ge s’il eust este au plein enformez des meritz 
& habilite de ses ditz clercs—il eust plus volentiers de sa benigne grace 
encruz leur estaz—qe purveu as aucuns autres persones des benefices dont 
ils ont de long temps este en possession: par quoi supplie le dit roi a nostre 
dit seint piere ge nuls tieux reportours ne soient desore par lui oiz ne cruz 
iusge atant q’il soit pleinement enformez de la verite par lettres du dit roi; 
et le roi de sa part ferra semblablement envers lui pur le grant desir q’il ad 
de nurrir bon amour entre eux deux l’eglise & son roialme; & q’il plese a 
nostre dit seint piere de sa benvree seintetee gracieusement purvoier pur la 
seurtee de l’estat des clercs du dit roi endroit des benefices as queux il ad 
promeuz autres persones qe ne sont mie si dignes come dit est—consideree 
q’ils sont uncore en possession de meismes leur benefices; & aussint q’il se 
veulle de sa benigne grace desporter en temps avenir de ouster nul des 
clercs du roi de lur benefices es queux ils ont bon & ioust title & possession. 


(June, 1367). 


[No. 9] 
Edward III to Cardinal Peter of Monteyrac, papal vice-chancellor, 14 Fuly 1367. 


Cotton MS. Cleopatra E. 11, f. 125-26 


Serenissime princeps et domine mi carissime noueritis quod hodie 
dominus papa prouidit ecclesie Vitoniensi de persona domini Guillelmi de 
Huykam fidelis seruitoris vestri de cuius prouisione et merito gaudeo, tam 
propter utilitatem ecclesie que sequetur quam propter affeccionem quam 
serenitas vestra ad eius promocionem habuit et grata seruicia que in 
promocione negociorum meorum apud eandem serenitatem hactenus im- 
pendit. Serenissime prinseps regraciari non sufficio vestre regie maiestati 
nimiam affeccionem quam ad me licet immeritum ostendistis per litteras 
vestras domino pape directas persone mee nominacionem continentes ad 
archidiaconatum Lincolniensem, cum vacabit per munus consecracionis 
impendendum domino Guillelmo de Huykam, electo Vitoniensi, sed exoro 
altissimum quod vobis retribuat iuxta desiderium meum. Et licet non 
credam dominum papam ex certis causis votis vestris in hac parte con- 
formem, tamen perinde me vobis obligatum reputo ac si plenum sortita 
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fuissent effectum. Audiuistis mutacionem curie satis inopinate et in- 
deliberate factam, que utinam utilis sit ecclesie de quo satis dubito, sed 
spero in Deo, quod si non sit ad locum unde translata est infra pauca 
tempora reuertetur. Serenitati vestre personam meam reccommendo cui 
placeat confidenter precipere si in aliquo possim eidem seruire quam con- 
seruet altissimus feliciter et longeue; scriptum Viterbii die xiiii mensis Julii, 
vester cardinalis Pampilonensis. 
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Camera Papae: problems of Papal 
Finance in the later Middle Ages 


by PETER D. PARTNER 


British School at Rome 





oniface VIII probably spent some half a million gold florins on the 
acquisition of lands for the Caetani. But of that money not a word is 
said in the Introitus and Exitus volumes, the main account books of 
the Apostolic Chamber. Where was it accounted for and from whence did 
it come?! The pope had certain special sources of income which would not 
ordinarily be reckoned in the main account books, and of these, some could 
properly be termed his fortune as a private person, while others attached 
to his office as pope. There was the private fortune which he had before he 
assumed the tiara. There were the incomes of benefices personally reserved 
to him, gifts made him by prelates and laymen, legacies, sometimes the 
goods of deceased prelates, and the so-called ‘private visitations’ and ‘secret 
services’. Later in the fourteenth century many other sources were tapped 
for the benefit of a secret fund, and all in all the sums which it disposed of 
were formidable and sometimes enormous. The ends to which the money 
was directed were as various as the characters and policies of the pontiffs: 
it was used for nepotistic ends on a princely scale, as a mere convenient 
subsidiary to the main financial machine, as a war account, as a means of 
making enormous loans to lay rulers, or simply as a petty cash account. 
The earliest records of the secret accounts to survive are from the mid- 
fifteenth century, but the large sums involved, and its covert but great im- 
portance in papal policy in general make the earlier history of this institu- 
tion as interesting as it is obscure. 
The best early evidence comes from the pontificate of Clement V.? On 
1 See F. Baethgen, in Quellen und Forschungen aus italienischen Archiven und Bibliotheken 
(referred to as Quellen hereafter), xx (1928-9), especially at p. 193, and in Historische 
Keitschrift, cxxxviii (1928). On the secret financial administration in general, A. Gottlob, 
Aus der Camera Apostolica des XV. Jahrhunderts (1889), 49-50, 75-8, 91, 97, 166-7 and 
App. III. E. Goeller, Die Einnahmen der Apostolischen Kammer unter Johann XXII (Vati- 
kanische Quellen zur Geschichte der pdpstlichen Hof- und Finanzverwaltung, Bd. 1, 1910), 124* 
f., and Fohanns XXII. Privatkasse und der liber de receptis a d.n. papa, in Rémische Quartal- 
schrift, xvi (1902). G. Tellenbach, Beitrdge zur kurialen Verwaltungsgeschichte im 14. Jahrh., in 
Quellen, xxiv (1932-3). 
2 The sources are printed by F. Ehrle, Der Nachlass Clemens’ V und der in Betreff dersselben 


von Johann XXII (1318-1321) gefiihrte Process, in Archiv‘fiir Literatur- und Kirchengeschichte des 
Mittelalters, v (1889), referred to as Der Nachlass hereafter. 
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29 June 1312! Clement V executed an instrument, technically a ‘donatio 
mortis causa’ and not a will, giving 300,000 gold florins to Bertrand de Got, 
Viscount of Lomagne, for the extraordinary purpose of a crusade to the 
Holy Land which was to be manned exclusively by Gascons, 200,000 gold 
florins for pious uses, and a total of a further 314,000 florins in gifts to his 
dependents and relations. On g April 1314, Clement on his deathbed 
modified this document, leaving 70,000 florins and the deposits at Paris 
and elsewhere to his successor, assigning the debts of the kings of France 
and England, which amounted to over 300,000 florins, half to the crusade 
and half to pious uses, and making further bequests to the papal appanage. 
Thus John XXII was thrown no more than the scraps of his predecessor’s 
huge fortune. The transactions had all been carried out in secret, and in 
June 1318 John XXII began a judicial investigation into them, at which 
the cardinal nephews of Clement V and most of his more important 
familiars and cameral officials were made to give evidence. John did not 
feel strong enough to cite the Viscount of Lomagne to appear to answer for 
the money until May 1320. The examination was resumed in that month, 
and continued at intervals until February 1321. From the written state- 
ments of the witnesses and their oral evidence it appeared that as Clement 
lay dying in Roquemaure in 1314, most of the papal treasure was in 
Chateauneuf-Calcernier. After he had executed the instrument modifying 
the previous will, but before his death, the treasure was taken by cardinal 
Arnald de Pelagru and Raymund Fabri the treasurer to the Viscount of 
Lomagne’s castle of Monteux, in order to bring it into the power of the 
viscount. The sum assigned to the successor and the 200,000 florins for 
pious uses were extracted before the treasure was moved, but the remaining 
parts of the will were said to have been administered from Monteux. 
Lomagne naturally held fast to the treasure and showed not the slightest 
inclination to proceed on his crusade. 

It is evident that in his disposition of it by will Clement V treated the 
treasure of the Roman Church as a single unit, which included both his 
own private resources and those obtained through the Apostolic Chamber, 
and was his to do with as he pleased. Not only was the treasure treated as 
described here on his death, but during his lifetime it was often stored in 
one family castle or another, and huge sums were paid from it as gifts to 
his relations. There seems in Clement’s lifetime to be no distinction be- 
tween the treasury of the Apostolic Chamber and that of the pope; both 
are included in ‘thesaurus et res sui’. Clement makes the distinction only 
when he wishes to refer to the Apostolic Chamber as it will be after his 
death, when his treasure has been broken up. Thus his gold plate is on his 
death to be placed ‘in thesauro ecclesie Romane’, or his everyday silver 
plate ‘in camera Romane ecclesie’.? The only hint of a juridic distinction 


1 Not 9 June 1312, as in Der Nachlass, 122-3. 

* Der Nachlass, 47, 35, 29. ‘Es wurde, wie uns obiger Process zeigt, im 14. Jahr- 
hundert zwischen dem Schatze der rémischen Kirche und dem Privatvermégen des 
Papstes so gut wie kein Unterschied gemaeht’ {i 43). But see below, 62-63. 
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comes with the loan made to the king of England, which was said to be 
made by Clement ‘tanquam privata persona’.! But it is probable that this 
phrase was a sophism, and that the loan was in fact paid out of the central 
coffers of the Church; all Clement’s practice suggests that this was so. That 
there was a secret treasure beyond the enormous sums revealed by John’s 
enquiry (1,300,000 gold florins in 1311; 987,000 in 1313)? is most unlikely. 
The diminution of the treasure between 1311 and 1313 almost certainly 
represents the loans to the kings of France and England. And moreover 
the will, which was made in the greatest secrecy, appears obviously in- 
tended to dispose of the whole of Clement’s treasure. 

In 1336 an enquiry was made in the Apostolic Chamber which throws _ 
a good deal of light on the evidence given in the enquiries of 1318-21. 
Among the cameral clerks giving evidence in 1320 was Johannes de 
Lesclapone. He made a modest and evasive statement which ended with 
the suggestion that he knew little of what went on in the pope’s private 
chamber, and that three familiars of Raymund Fabri the treasurer, cam- 
eral clerks whom he named, were fitter persons than he to ask, because they 
were always in and out of the private chamber. That this was a prevarica- 
tion is suggested by several of the other witnesses, who said that Johannes 
knew more about the treasure than anyone except the treasurer; indeed 
the Englishman Robert Pinchebek said ‘sed magister Johannes de Les- 
clapone, qui reputabatur secundus thesaurarius, omnia scire debuit non solum 
de thesauro metallico sed de scarletis et pannis sericis et aliis localibus 
preciosis’. This comment received startling confirmation in 1336, when 
after Johannes death his ‘liber tam de secretis receptis quam expensis’ was 
discovered in the Apostolic Chamber, containing under sixteen heads the 
secret income and expenditure of Clement V: the heads ‘secreta servitia’ 
and ‘dona data domino’ are named. The book is now lost, but a report of it 
exists as a result of the action which Benedict XII promptly took to recover 
the purchase price of the castle of Monteux (the same castle to which 
Clement’s treasure was sent in 1314) from the family of Armagnac; it 
appeared in Johannes’ book that the castle was purchased for the Viscount 
of Lomagne in 1313, largely with money paid out of this secret account. 
The ‘secret services’ were imposed over and above the ordinary common 
service which was paid to the Apostolic Chamber and the Chamber of the 


1 Der Nachlass, 48, 57, 135. Rymer, Foedera, ii!, 52, 28 October 1313. Ehrle, op. cit., 
135, n. 6, shows from the archives of Pau that repayments of this loan were being made to 
the Viscount of Lomagne out of the revenues of Gascony up to 1319-20. Another example 
of Clement’s free behaviour with the revenues of the Church is the gift to his brother not 
only of the rectorate of a province, but of the income of the province. (Der Nachlass, 141; 
A. Eitel, Der Kirchenstaat unter Klemens V (1907), 133 f.). 

2 Der Nachlass 71, 87, 121, 146. 

3 F, Baethgen, Neue Beitrége zur Geschichte des pépstlichen Finanzwesens, in Quellen, xxiv 
(1932-3), 132 f., prints the notarial act of 26 March 1336. Johannes’ evidence in Der 
Nachlass, 63-71; Pinchebek’s, 82. Baethgen is in error in saying that Johannes died in 
1314 (ibid., 132, n. 4), he died in 1329: Goeller, Die’ Einnahmen . . . unter Johanns XXII, 
348, 515. 
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College of Cardinals on entering a benefice of a certain value.' The secret 
services seem to have been forced subsidies (made ‘consideratis oneribus, 
devota mens compatiens’)* or payments in return for some special grace. 
They are referred to as such in Johannes’ evidence of 1320: ‘quamplures 
littere, tam super dispensationibus quam aliter super gratis factis per 
ipsum dominum Clementem certis personis, que promiserant exinde 
servicium camere, que ascendebant ad magnam summam. .. .’ They must 
have sometimes crossed the border of simony, and as he lay dying the 
repentant Clement V ordered that all outstanding secret services be can- 
celled and the bonds destroyed.? Thus some, although not all, of the secret 
services were paid through a secret account, and Johannes de Lesclapone, 
if he was not the clerk of that account, was certainly one of the confidential 
servants who knew of its existence.‘ But this secret organisation was a 
shadowy one, and if it was secret from the ordinary clerks of the Chamber, 
it was certainly no secret to the treasurer and chamberlain. Johannes says 
in his evidence that while the treasure was lodged in the castle of Monteux 
the treasurer Raymund Fabri made him live outside the castle in the town, 
that he was not allowed to enter the castle without special permission, and 
that when he, Johannes, made payments from the treasure, the treasurer 
himself was always present. Nowhere in John XXII’s enquiries does it 
appear that there was such a thing as a secret treasure of Clement V, dis- 
tinct from the treasure of the Roman Church, and the truth may be that 
there was a secret account without there being a separate secret treasury. 
For under Clement V the whole of the main treasure was at all times 
secret, as is very evident from the counting of the treasure, which was 
carried out in secret by the chamberlain and treasurer, perhaps by a papal 
nephew, and by one or two clerks of the Chamber who were familiars of 
the chamberlain or treasurer. This was not always so during the following 
centuries, but it remained true that the Apostolic chamberlain and 


1 Baethgen, ibid., 138-9. A. Gottlob, Die Servitientaxe im 13. Jahrh. (1903), 144-5. L. 
Konig, Die papstliche Kammer unter Clemens V und Johann XXII (1894), 25-6. W. E. Lunt, 
Financial relations of the papacy with England, 479 ff. Regestum Clementis Papae V ... cura... 
monachorum O.S.B., App., i (1892), 221-2 (no. 96) and 338 (no. 691) which show the 
secret services paid into the Apostolic Chamber and not the secret account. Boniface 
VIII's secret services and wardrobe account may have been in the ‘chartularium, in quo 
sunt scripta aliqua servitia facto domino Bonifatio et expense facte per receptorum 
ipsorum’ in the catalogue of the papal treasure at Perugia made in 1311. (F. Ehrle, 
Historia bibliothecae Romanorum pontificum (1890), i. 40, no. 130.) 

2 Regestum Clementis V, Anno ix, no. 10341. 

8 Der Nachlass, 29-30, 43, 75, 78, 83, 129. The remittance of the secret service for 
Canterbury may be referred to in Rymer, Foedera, ii1, 73, 19 November 1314. 

“ How is ‘secundus thesaurarius’ to be interpreted? K. H. Schafer, Die Ausgaben der 
Apostolischen Kammer unter Johann XXII (1911), 7, says that in 1312-14 Johannes acted as 
locum tenens of the treasurer, but I cannot find where in the Registers he derives authority 
for saying this. Bertrandus de Bordis (later chamberlain) was in 1306-7 referred to as 
‘thesaurarius interioris’, Regestum Clementis V, Prolegomena, (i, p. cx). Something of the 
kind may be referred to in the ‘papirum in quo continentur ea, que recepit et expendit 
de bonis thesauri ecclesie Romane custos guardarobe domini Nicolai pp. IIII’. (In- 
ventory of 1311, in Regestum Clementis V, App., i, 492.) 
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treasurer were usually privy to and often responsible for the secret as well 
as the public side of papal finance. 

John XXII possessed a secret treasury, beyond doubt.! In the ‘relatio 
rationum dominorum camerarii et quondam thesaurarii domini pape’ over 
400,000 gold florins are shown as paid into the Apostolic Chamber ‘ex 
coffinis suis’: without this money the account of the Chamber for the ponti- 
ficate would have shown a deficit. In the ‘liber de receptis a d. n. pape’ a 
separate account was kept of the very large amounts which the pope paid 
to the Chamber ‘ex coffinis et studio suis’ to finance the war in Lombardy. 
In the ‘liber de diversis’ are marginal notes against arrears due to John 
XXII as pope from his share of the common services as cardinal: ‘istud 
habuit dominus noster papa et fuit positum in coffino suo’, ‘in studio suo’, 
and so on. Other sums in the Exitus were paid by the pope ‘de bursa sua’. 
The amount of the ‘pecunia secreta’ after John XXII’s death is known; 
after Benedict XII had given 100,000 gold florins to the cardinals from 
this treasure and some legacies had been paid to John’s relations, there 
remained about 61,345 gold florins.? It is however noticeable that although 
the ‘pecunia secreta’ is distinguished as such in the lists of g April 1335, the 
later bull of quittance to the chamberlain of 23 April 1336 lumps th 
‘pecunia secreta’ together with the rest of the treasure, and mentions and 
lists separately only the ‘pecunia antiqua’, i.e. the treasure dating from 
Clement V’s time and before. So Benedict XII cannot have thought of the 
secret fund as an absolutely separate and distinct treasure. 

When money was transferred from the studium or coffint of John XXII 
to the Chamber, the name of the official who paid over the money for the 
pope is often mentioned, and these references suggest the existence of a 
clerk of the secret treasury, or secret treasurer. Bernardus Stephani, papal 
familiar, archdeacon of Figeac in the diocese of Cahors, and later bishop 
of Riez, is called ‘camerarius et thesaurarius de coffino suo’ and ‘ipsius 
domini pape notarius de studio suo parvo,’ and he carried out most of 
these transfers of money which were not made by a papal nephew. He was 
also ‘cambrerius pape’, a word which if not absolutely equivalent to cubi- 
cularius, means that he slept in the pope’s chamber. This is the first hint of 
the connection between the secret treasury and the cubicularii.? The latter 
had from much earlier times occupied a position of honour: they slept in 
the pope’s chamber, had certain ceremonial and household duties, were 

1 E. Goeller, Die Einnahmen ... Johann XXII, 126*-129*, in Rémische Quart., xv (1901), 
281; ibid., xvi (1902), 181. Sagmuller, Der Schatz Fohanns XXII, in Historische Jahrbuch 
xviii (1897). Baumgarten, Ergdnzungen zu Ségmuller, ibid., xix, 99. Ehrle, Die 25 Millionen 
im Schatze Fohanns XXII, in Archiv fiir Lit. u. Kirchengesch., v (1889). The bull of 1335 
printed by Sagmuller from Onuphrius Panvinius, that of 1336 inG. Daumet, Lettres closes 
de Benoit XII, no. 164. 

2 I have reduced to cameral florins the various monies given in the bull (Sagmuller, 
art. cit., 43), using the equivalents in Sagmuller, 48-51, and Schiifer, Die Ausgaben... 
Johann XXII, 47*-70*. 

3 E. Goeller, Die Kubikulare im dienste der papstlichen Hofverwaltung vom 12. bis 15. Fahrh. 
in Kehr Festschrift (1926), 622. G. Tellenbach, in Repertorium Germanicum, ii (1933), 42* f. 


For ‘cambrerius’, Goeller, art. cit., 634 n.; cf. ‘cambrerius sive cubicularius’ in Ehrle, 
Historia Bibliothecae, 261. 
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sometimes occupied with missions of trust, drew a share of the petty 
services. As the fourteenth century advanced their numbers increased, and 
they became engaged in an increasing number of functions. Bernard’s im- 
portance, like that of many of the later cubicularii, was as a trusted con- 
fidential agent, as a power on the back stairs, and no doubt he slept in the 
pope’s chamber because in that room, or next to it, the secret treasure was 
kept. Bernard had his successors in his office, which although by its nature 
remaining ill defined, is occasionally exposed to the light in the course of 
the century. Clement VI had certainly a secret treasury of remarkable im- 
portance, but I know of no published evidence which reveals the names of 
its treasurers, and the ordinary books of the Apostolic Chamber for his 
pontificate contain few certain references to the secret account. Under 
Innocent VI, however, the ordinary books mention very large sums being 
transferred from the Apostolic Chamber to the secret account, ‘assigned to 
the lord pope’.! The agents who received the money for the pope were 
papal nephews or close dependants (e.g. the cardinal of Carcassone or the 
bishop of Albi), the treasurer or chamberlain, the servientes armorum, or 
the cubicularii, especially Iordanus Olivierii, who was probably the secret 
treasurer. Similar transfers are recorded for Urban V;? receiving for the 
pope were most frequently the bishop of Avignon, the pope’s brother, 
Raymond, the abbot of the monastery of Psalmodi, Petrus de Pomereda, a 
familiar and secretary, and Bernardus de Sancto Stephano—the last three 
all being cubiculariit papae. Bernardus de Sancto Stephano was a very 
powerful man.’ A relative of the pope, he was received as cubicularius at 
the beginning of the pontificate, on 10 January 1363, became a secretary 
and protonotary, and made on Urban’s behalf numerous payments for 
clothes, jewels, travel, building, alms, support of students and so on. In 
Avignon he had his own kitchen. On the return to Rome in 1367 he was 
responsible for a great part of the restorations and alterations made to 
render the Vatican Palace habitable. In the palace itself his room was 
called a ‘camera secreta’; it was probably adjoining the pope’s chamber, 
though it is not clear if his was the same room as the ‘camera secreta’ of the 
pope himself. Bernard’s room contained a ‘studium’ and ‘scriptorium’, 
and was heavily locked.‘ Clearly he was a right-hand man, especially in 
affairs of secret finance, and was probably the secret treasurer. Under 
Gregory XI the secret treasurer was probably the cubicularius Petrus de 
Chassanhis, who received the majority of the payments made from the 

1K. H. Schafer, Die Ausgaben der Apostolischen Kammer unter Benedikt XII, Klemens VI, u. 
Innocenz VI 1914, 510, et passim. 

*K. H. Schafer, Die Ausgaben der Apostolischen Kammer unter den Papsten Urban V und 
Gregor XI (1937), 7, 59, 92; et passim. 

3 Schafer, op. cit., 27, 52-4, 219, 294. J.-H. Albanes, Recherches sur la famille de 
Grimoard et sur ses possessions territoriales au XIV® siécle (1866), 26. 

4 J.-P. Kirsch, Die Riickkehr der Pépste Urban V und Gregor XI nach Rom (1898), 132, 153-7: 
The pope had a camera secreta (p. 153), a studium, and a wardrobe, all near the audience 
chamber in the north of the upper palace. See F. Ehrle and H. Egger, Das Vatikanische 


Palast in seiner Entwicklung bis zur mitte des XV. Jahrh. (1935), 69, 79. The treasury was 
some distance away in the west wing of the lower palace, ibid., p. 62. 
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Chamber to the pope.! Now by no means all the cubicularii were secret 
treasurers; some held their position as an office of honour, others were 
occupied in comparatively menial duties, others were used on missions out- 
side the curia, or had a hand in the hearing of supplications. There were 
ten cubicularii in 1362, and it is unlikely that more than one or two would 
be occupied with the secret treasury: it was not in itself necessary that any 
should be. But it was most likely that the secret treasurer should be a 
cubicularius, because of his confidential post and because the secret 
treasure was kept in or next to the pope’s chamber. It was also likely, 
although not necessary, that he should have been a clerk of the Apostolic 
Chamber and a public notary: in 1320 it was remarked that Clement V’s 
treasurer required a public instrument to be drawn up when payments 
were made from the treasure.2 The number of cubicularii increased (there 
were over thirty in 1420 and under Sixtus IV they were organised as a 
college) but the connection with the secret account remained: in 1434 this 
account was called the ‘computa cubicularii’. 

It is hard to determine where the secret treasure was kept. Of the 
palace of John XXII at Avignon little is known. The pope slept in the 
same tower as the main treasury, which was being erected in 1317 in or 
next to the tower of St. Stephen.* At the same time was being erected the 
‘studium domini nostri sive studium camere novi consistorii’,* which may 
or may not be the studium into which the money was paid. But its position 
is unknown. Benedict XII was by 1335 erecting the ‘turris plumbi’, or 
‘turris magna’, later called the Tower of the Angels. This tower was con- 
nected with the pope’s wardrobe tower, adjoining it was the thesauraria, 
or treasury office where the records and bureaux were. There were 
connecting passages to the room of the chamberlain, after this officer 
ceased to sleep in the tower itself. At the bottom of the tower was a semi- 
cellar for wine. On the next floor was the lower treasury, the main treasure 
hoard of the Roman Church, referred to as ‘in fundo turris magne’, ‘in 
turri basso’, ‘in thesauro inferiori’. On the second floor was a room where 
slept at first the chamberlain, later the pope’s personal guard. On the 
third floor was the pope’s room, where he slept. The fourth and top floor 
was a large room, approachable only through the pope’s room and used as 
a treasury also. It was divided into two by Innocent VI to accommodate 
also a library; the treasury there was that ‘in turri alta’, ‘in turri superiori’, 
and it is probably the room referred to by the ‘liber de diversis’ when this 
records in 1352 a payment into the Apostolic Chamber by the chamberlain 

1 Schafer, Die Ausgaben ... unter... Urban V u. Gregor XI, passim. 

2 Der Nachlass, 66. See G. Barraclough, Public Notaries and the Papal Curia (1934). 

3 F, Ehrle, Historia Bibliothecae, i. 601, 686, 700. L.-H. Labande, Le Palais des papes et 
les monuments d’ Avignon au XIV® siécle (1925), t. I, p. 41. 

4 Ehrie, op. cit., 601, 614, 625. 

5 Ehrle, op. cit., 602, 613, 626, 642-50. Labande, op. cit., 98 f. Colombe, La ‘Grande 
Trésorerie’ au palais apostolique d‘Avignon, in Miscellanea F. Ehrle (1924), ii. En l’absence 
d’Urban V. Le trésor haut dans la tour des anges, in Au palais des papes d’ Avignon. Nouvelles 


recherches. Ser. II. H. Hoberg, Die Inventare des papstlichen Schatzes in Avignon (1944), 
especially 62, 64, 14.7, 160, 524. 
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‘de pecuniis, que penes ipsum erant in camera thesaurarie secrete, . . .”! 
The inventories made on Clement VI’s death refer mainly to the lower 
treasury, but money, clothes and precious objects are said to be brought 
from the upper one. And after his death, seven cardinals who had each 
lent a thousand florins for the war in Romagna were repaid with money 
from the upper treasury, into which, it may be presumed, the loan had 
originally been paid.* But after this the upper treasury seems to have lost 
its secret nature. In 1358 the inventories refer to the upper and lower 
treasures indifferently, giving the ‘summa, tam in superiori parte quam in 
fundo dicte turris’. Several robberies of the lower treasury seem to have 
caused the main treasure to be stored in the upper treasury, and in 1365 
we read of ‘de bonis . . . in turri alta palacii Avinionensis, ubi.est abs- 
conditus thesaurus ecclesie’; the lower treasury seems in this later period to 
have been used mainly to hold the spoils of dead prelates.* 

What I have here called the ‘secret’ fund involves a difficult problem 
of terminology. One feels justified in referring to this fund, which existed 
in a similar form under most popes of the period, as a secret one: it was so 
described under Clement V and John XXII, and again in the fifteenth 
century the responsible official was the ‘cubicularius secretus’. To call the 
money ‘private’ would be to risk confusion with the pope’s resources as a 
private person, which should have been distinguished in canon law from 
the mensa of the Papacy as they would be in the case of any other bishopric. 
This distinction does not appear to have been clearly realised or closely 
observed, any more than was the general prohibition in canon law against 
alienating the property of the Church.‘ John XXII in the legal process 
over Clement V’s will never tried to distinguish between papal and private 
property, nor did he invoke the prohibition against alienations: implicitly 
he accepted the validity of Clement’s power to dispose of the papal 
treasure, and quarrelled rather with the Viscount of Lomagne’s failure to 
observe the terms of the will. Both the citation and the judgement in the 
case are very vague, and questions of canonical principle are avoided. 
Thus Clement’s 300,000 florins are reclaimed from Lomagne on the ground 
that Clement had destined the money toward the Crusade, and that John 
as the protector of those who fight in the holy places and as the general 
protector of the Holy Land required the money for a ‘particular passage’, 
Lomagne having caused scandal by his pretence of waiting for a ‘general 


1L. Mohler, Die Einnahmen . . . unter Klemens VI (1931), 459. 

® De Loye, Archives de la Chambre Apostolique au XIVéme siécle (1899), 81. This loan may 
be the same as that of 16,000 florins from the Cardinals in 1350: P.-M. Baumgarten, 
Untersuchungen und Urkunden iiber die Camera Collegii Cardinalium (1898), 192, no. 290a. No 
such loans are recorded in the ordinary books of the Apostolic Chamber, so they must 
have been paid to the secret account. 

3 Hoberg, 393. Colombe, En l’absence d’ Urban V, where he post-dates this removal by 
some years. Ehrle, Historia Bibliothecae, 667: in 1379 the lower treasure is said to be ‘ubi 
spolia prelatorum consueverunt reponi’. 

4Cf. J. B. Sagmuller, Lehrbuch des katholischen Kirchenrechts (1904), 784-92. The 
Commentary of Innocent IV (Venice, 1577, 159) says alienation is forbidden ‘nisi pro 
utilitate ecclesie et cum iuris solemnitate’. 
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passage’. The judgement in the case deals also with the 314,000 florins 
given to Clement’s relations and dependents: John says that it is reason- 
able that they should have some recompense for their service, and does no 
more than express the principle that some of the gifts should be reduced, 
where the recipient has already in Clement’s lifetime been sufficiently 
rewarded with benefices, and others increased. Thus John XXII does not 
quarrel with the principle on which the gifts were made, and he himself 
gave many thousands of florins to his relatives while on his deathbed. 
Benedict XII on the other hand recovered the part of the purchase price of 
Monteux which had been paid by the Church, presuniably on the grounds 
of the general prohibition against alienation, though if that law could 
always have been enforced against the families of previous popes, many 
great families in France and Italy would have found themselves in hard 
straits. The charge of alienating the lands of the Church was brought 
against Boniface VIII by the Colonna, and again against John XXIII at 
the Council of Constance. And since in principle the treasure of the Roman 
Church was a single unit,” the prohibition against alienation ran equally 
for the secret treasure, which was not the private means of the pope as dis- 
tinct from the mensa of his bishopric, but a department of the main treasure 
of the Church, separate only for administrative convenience. 

In spite of the strictures of the canonists* this law was often broken, but 
its infringement must not be allowed to give a discreditable colour to the 
phrase ‘secret fund’. Clement V and Innocent VI used the secret fund for 
nepotistic ends, but the secret accounts of Pius II, Eugenius IV (and, one 
dare hazard, those of Urban V and many other popes) show the money 
being used for buildings, payments of condottien, small pensions, alms 
and a variety of innocent ends whose only common factor seems to be that 
they had attracted the special personal interest of the pope. The accounts 
were nevertheless secret for the practical reason that they often concerned 
matters of high policy which could not be disclosed to underlings. 

The sources of the income of the secret fund increased in number, until 
by the end of the fourteenth century it seems to have been usual to appro- 
priate almost any kind of papal income for its purposes. From the time of 
Innocent VI there were great numbers of direct transfers of cash from the 
Apostolic Chamber to the pope. Under Clement VI, and indeed probably 
at all times, loans were raised from merchants or from the College of 
Cardinals for the pope’s secret purposes. Under Boniface IX annates, the 
sequestrated income of schismatics, remittances from apostolic collectors, 
census from the vicariates in the States of the Church were all paid in cash 
to the pope; the choice seems quite arbitrary. On occasion the money 

1E. Albe, Quelques unes des derniéres volontés de Jean XXII (1903). Goeller, Die Einnahmen 
... unter Johann XXII, 127* f. 

* Sagmuller, art. cit., in Hist. Jahrb., 43, n. 1. And see Baethgen, art. cit. in Quellen, 
—_ Goeller, loc. cit.; Kénig, Die Papstliche Kammer etc., 72, n. 4; Ehrle, quoted above, 
46, n. 2. 


* E.g. Belluga, Speculum Principum (Venice, 1580), rub. 9, no. 12. I owe this reference 
to Mr. Peter Riesenberg, of Columbia University. 
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would be given straight to the pope or his agent, and subsequently be 
noted in the books of the Chamber, on occasion it would be paid in due 
form to the Chamber, and thence to the pope. Some sums were diverted 
form the Chamber to ends which were private but not secret. Under Urban 
V it is said in the Exitus that 500 florins were ‘assigned to the pope’, so that 
the cardinal bishop of Avignon could buy rents for the church of Grisac, 
Urban’s native town in Conté Gévaudan.! The cardinal, Urban’s brother, 
was one of the usual recipients of money for the secret account, but whether 
this sum would be accounted for there seems open to doubt. Similarly 
under Gregory XI 400 francs are assigned to the Countess of Valence, the 
pope’s sister, and Peter de Chassanhis the secret treasurer receives the 
money for her in cash?; he was the vehicle for many such gifts. Under 
Boniface IX the clerk of the Chamber of the College of Cardinals notes that 
out of the part of the divisions of common services which belongs to the 
Apostolic Chamber, various assignments are to be paid on behalf of the 
pope, including 100 florins a year to a Spaniard called Didachus, 500 
florins a year to John of Sermoneta, and 2 florins a month to Domina 
Florella of Anagni.* In one instance of a division of the services, ‘Magister 
Johannes de Sermoneta habuit de ista divisione florenos ducentos, Magister 
Didachus habuit de ista divisione de portione pape florenos LX X, Domina 
Florella de Anania etiam habuit florenos X.’ The pope himself received by 
hand the balance of 16 florins; thus in this case he apparently had the 
whole share of the Apostolic Chamber, either in cash or in assignments. 

At the beginning of the fifteenth century certain kinds of income were 
diverted into a fund specially reserved to the pope, called at one time the 
‘introitus extraordinarius’, not necessarily identical with the secret trea- 
sury, but closely connected with it, and usually administered by a cubi- 
cularius. The amount of money drawn from taxes on the sealing and 
registration of apostolic letters had increased steeply in the second half of 
the fourteenth century, so that during the Schism it was (allowing for the 
decline in other revenues) one of the main sources of income.* Under John 
XXIII, who had himself as archdeacon of Bologna probably been the 
secret treasurer of Boniface IX, the money from the Bullatoria and the 
Registry was paid into a separate account, kept by Stefano Geri da Prato, 
bishop of Volterra, papal cubicularius and registrar of apostolic letters.° 
To this account went also money from annates and common services; from 


1 Schafer, Die Ausgaben ... Urban V und Gregor XT, 175. 

2 Ibid., 452. 

3 Baumgarten, Untersuchungen, etc., 233, no. 326. The record of the division is printed 
by Tellenbach, art. cit., in Quellen, xxiv. 170-1, no. 13. 

4P.-M. Baumgarten, Aus Kanzlei und Kammer (1907), 251. W. von Hofmann, Forsch- 
ungen zur Geschichte der kurialen Behérden vom Schisma bis zur Reformation (1914), i., 244 f, 
ii, 128-30. ‘ 

5 C. Guasti, Gli Avanzi dell’ Archivio di un pratese Vescovo di Volterra, in Archivio Storico 
Italiano, 4, Ser., xiii (1884). Guasti publishes only part of the accounts, and these do not 
mention annates or services. But see the bull of quittance of 7 April 14.15, Reg. Vat. 345, 
f. 274, which mentions annates, common services and other payments, in the monies 
handled by Stefano Geri. 
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it were made repayments of loans from bankers, payments of condottiert, 
of cursores, settlement of ransoms, purchases of clothes, charter of ships 
and so on. Such an account, quite separate from the ordinary books of the 
Apostolic Chamber, alimented by sources similar to those formerly used 
for the secret account and with its treasurer accountable personally to the 
pope, is hard to distinguish from the secret account. 

The income from the Bullaria and Register continued to be handled by 
the cubicularit after the Schism; in proportions varying from time to time, 
the proceeds of these offices were shared between the pope, the Apostolic 
Chamber and the Vice-Chancellor. From 1419 the monies of the Bullaria 
were being drawn ‘for the expenses of the apostolic palace’ by Paolo 
Capranica and Oddo Poccia di Gennazano (Oddo Potii de Varris), who is 
described in that year as ‘receptor pecuniarum in palatio domini pape’. 
The looseness of the accounting system is illustrated by the payments made 
by Paolo Capranica for the repair of the Church of the Holy Apostles.? He 
drew the money for these from the Bullaria, and the payments to him were 
recorded in the Exitus volumes as ‘pro papa’. But he received quite a 
separate bull of quittance, which states simply that he has had 3818 florins 
from the proceeds of bulls, and has expended them on the repair of the 
basilica. The proceeds of the Register appear on the whole to have been 
paid into the Chamber at this time, but the secret account may have had a 
share of them. Oddo Poccia drew the tax ‘de registro’ for a bull for the 
Jews in Lombardy issued in January 1419,° and it may be significant that 
Paolo Capranica and Nicolo Cesari di Ceciliano, another clerk of the 
secret treasury, were also registrars of apostolic letters, as had been Stefano 
Geri da Prato. For a time Martin V ceased to use the taxes from the 
Bullaria; in 1430 he returned to the Apostolic Chamber the money he had 
had from bulls between June 1429 and January 1430, amounting in all to 
about 5096 florins,‘ and until 1431 the proceeds of bulls were thereafter 
paid into the Chamber. But Eugenius IV again diverted them to his own 
uses, as in the assignment of a third of the income of bulls to the college of 
minor penitentiaries.® In making an assignment to the bishop of Coronea 
of part of the proceeds of the Registry, Eugenius mentions that he has 
formerly reserved to himself half the proceeds of this office. Martin V con- 
tinued also to use many other expedients to supply the secret fund.’ 


1 Baumgarten, loc. cit. E. von Ottenthal, Die Bullenregister Martin V und Eugen IV, in 
Mittheilungen des Instituts fiir oesterreichische Geschichtsforschung, Erg. Bd. i (1885), 514-16. 
Von Hofmann, i. 28-9; ii. 31, 129, 209. 

2 Von Hofmann, i. 88 n., quoting Reg. Vat. 354, f. 291’. There are slight differences 
in the amounts in Jniroitus et Exitus, v. 379, ff. 132, 136, 141, 150, but the payments are 
obviously the same ones. The church is not St. Peter, as in von Hofmann, loc. cit. 

3 Baumgarten, in Rémische Quartalschrift, xviii (1905), 168. 

4 Vatican Archives, Int. et Exit., v. 387, f. 369. 

5 Baumgarten, Aus Kanzlei und Kammer, 252. 

6 Ottenthal, op. cit., 502-503, n. 

7 E.g., Vat. Arch., Int. et Exit., v. 379, ff. 38V, 140, 20,000 florins from census of the 
Malatesta; f. 156, 420 fl. from rector of March of Ancona; f. 178Y, 696 fl. from collector 
in Compostella; f. 212Y, 60 fl. from a composition with the Chamber, v. 382; f. 97, 1750 
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From the pontificate of Eugenius IV survives a volume of the ‘computa 
cubicularii’ of 1433-4, of the papal cubicularius and cameral clerk Francis- 
cus de Lignamine de Padua.! The income includes annates, bulls, and 
many lump sums paid by the regent Vice-Chancellor. Compositions for 
dispensations, which under Martin V had gone into an independent 
account’, are included in these ‘computa’. So also are the proceeds of the 
sale of the office of apostolic scriptor, an office which had been venal since 
early in the Schism,* but whose venality has left few traces in the main 
account books of the Chamber. Franciscus’s accounts were audited in the 
presence of the chamberlain, three clerks of the Chamber, the depositary, 
and two or three other persons, and give the impression of being treated 
with discretion rather than extreme secrecy. The large cash payments 
made to Calixtus III by the ‘cubicularius secretus’ Bartholemeus Regas 
suggest the possibility of yet a further secret fund.* When the cubicularius 
is a papal nephew, as under Pius II,* it is most probable that his account 
deals with all the secret monies; the fundamental form of the secret trea- 
sury must have been simply a box of money kept under the pope’s bed, 
whose keys were held only by a papal nephew. 

The men concerned with the secret treasury of Martin V were almost 
all personal dependents of the Colonna. The most successful was Oddo 
Poccia, from Gennazano, the seat of that branch of the Colonna to which 
Martin V belonged.® A cubicularius in charge of the secret treasury at the 
beginning of the pontificate, he became treasurer of the Roman Church in 
1426, and was also for long periods locum tenens of the chamberlain. The 
papal familiar Paolo Capranica was from Capranica in Lazio, a castle of 
the Colonna of Gennazano, and was probably a relative of the cameral 
clerk Domenico Capranica, later cardinal. Bishop of Evreux in 1420 and 
translated to Benevento in 1427, he was also a secretary and registrar of 
apostolic letters.” In 1419 he and Oddo Poccia seem to be jointly respon- 


fl. from tenths in Dalmatia; f. 105, 2000 fl. from gabelle at Avignon; f. 114, 100 ducats 
‘pro fructibus male perceptis’; v. 383, f. 46, 2150 fl., common service of bishopric of Bath 
and Wells; f. 75%, 35 fl. from annate of a parish church; v. 385, f. 149, 7000 fl. paid in 
cash from Apostolic Chamber; f. 157, 1025 fl. from salt monopoly of the March; v. 381, 
f. 152%, 2000 fl. from treasurer of City of Rome. Rome, Archivio di Stato, Archivio 
Camerale, Pt. I, v. 825 (Mandati Camerali), f. 142%, 2000 fl. from taxes of Ripa and Ripetta 
of Rome; v. 826, f. 3, 210 fl. from the dogana of sheep. 

1 Rome, Arch. di Stato, Arch. Cam., Pt. I, v. 1468 (Spese minute di Palazzo). The bull of 
quittance of 26 April 1438 quoted by von Hofmann, ii. 128, refers to this volume. Other 
similar bulls of quittance for same period, von Hofmann, ibid. 

2 Von Hofmann i. 87 f. 3 Tbid., 162 f. 

4 Rome, Arch. di Stato, Arch. Cam., Pt. I, v. 1471, f. 85, 4400 ducats ‘in a sack’. 

5 See the fragmentary accounts for 1464 printed by Gottlob, Aus der Camera Apostolica, 
App. III. Two complete volumes in Rome, Arch. di Stato, Arch. Cam., Pt. I, vols. 1288, 
1299, apparently unknown to Gottlob, belong to the same series, and give the complete 
secret account from 1460-63. 

® Baumgarten, Oddo Potii de Varris de Genazzano, etc., in Hist. Jahrb.,xxxi (1901), 771 f. 
F. Baix, La Chambre Apostolique et les ‘libri annatarum’ de Martin V (1942), cccxxiv f. 

? Ottenthal, op. cit., 473, 507. Von Hofmann, ii. 81, 110. G. Silvestrelli, Citta Castelli 
e terre della Regione Romana (1940), i. 308. On Domenico Capranica as a cameral clerk, 
Baix, op. cit., cccxcv—cccxcvi. 
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sible for the secret treasury: the treasurer is told to pay the pope 150 florins 
either through Oddo Poccia or Paolo Capranica.! Capranica died in 1428; 
until then he was engaged in the business of the secret treasury. Angelo 
Massii de Genazzano, a papal cubicularius, does the same kind of work 
from 1421; so also does Thomas de Pileo, prior of the Cluniac priory of 
Pont-Saint-Esprit, in the diocese of Uzés, and a papal cubicularius. The 
cubicularius Nicolo Cesari di Ceciliano, canon of SS. Celsio e Giuliano in 
Banchi at Rome and registrar of apostolic letters, came from Ceciliano 
in the diocese of Tivoli, a castle which Martin V and his brother had 
owned when Martin was a cardinal. He became bishop of Tivoli in 1427, 
and the Exitus volumes show him engaged in the secret funds from 1425: 
he was also Governor of Spoleto.? On the death of Martin V both he and 
Oddo Poccia as the closest and most confidential servants of one pope 
were quickly ruined by the next. ‘Dell’ Anno 1432. a di 15 di Aprile fu 
pigliato Oddo Poccia Vicecamarlengo, e pigliollo Stefano Colonna per 
commannamento di papa Eugenio per volere sapere li denari e le robbe 
di Santa Ecclesia, et dove stavano.’* There is little doubt that Eugenius 
was trying to find Martin’s secret treasure. Both men at once lost most of 
the offices and benefices which Martin had given them. Released and in 
favour again for a short time, Oddo Poccia soon betook himself to the 
opposition in Basle. Nicolo di Ceciliano was in 1434 deprived of all his 
curial offices on account of the crime of /ése mayesté, but he returned to his 
bishopric two or three years later, and died there in 1450. 

Only a few indications remain of the amounts of money which passed 
through the secret treasury, and most of these figures represent a part and 
not the whole of the sums involved. About 600,000 florins are known to 
have come from John XXII’s secret funds: the total income of the ponti- 
ficate excluding these was about 4,100,000 florins.4 Clement VI is known 
to have lent the king of France not less than about 600,000 florins from 
the secret account.® In the first eight years of the pontificate of Innocent VI 
a total of 240,915 florins were withdrawn from the Apostolic Chamber for 
the pope: this gives a yearly average of 30,114 florins, which Schafer 
calculates to be about 12 per cent of the total income.* Urban V drew 
relatively little from the Chamber, a total of rather under 57,000 florins for 
the whole pontificate.” Gregory XI in the five and a half years ending in 


1 Rome, Arch. di Stato, Arch. Cam., Pt. I, v. 824, f. 549. 

2 G. Cascioli, Nuova serie dei Vescovi di Tivoli, in Atti e memorie della Societa tiburtina di 
storia e d‘arte, vii (1927), 197 f. Von Hofmann, ii. 186. 

3 Stefano Infessura, Diario della Citta di Roma, ed. Tommasini (1890), 27. Nicold di 
Ceciliano was taken by Stefano Colonna for the same reason: M. Giustiniani, De’ Vescovi e 
de’ governatori di Tivoli (1665), 53; Platina, RRIISS, ed. nov., 314. 

4 Schafer, Die Ausgaben ... Johann XXII, 14*. But of this sum, 150,000 florins came 
from the part of Clement V’s treasure recovered from the Viscount of Lomagne. 

5 Hoberg, op. cit., p. xix, n., and references given there; G. Mollat, Les papes 
d’ Avignon (1950), 86 n. 

6 Schafer, Die Ausgaben ... Benedikt XII, Klemens VI und Innocenz VI, 520. 

? This and the following figure calculated after the figures in Schafer, Die Ausgaben... 
Urban V und Gregor XII and Kirsch, Die Riickkehr der Papste, etc. 
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August 1376 drew over 96,000 florins, a yearly average of over 17,000 
florins. Under Martin V the recorded transfers from the Chamber ‘for the 
use of the apostolic palace’ between 23 June 1418 and 25 July 1419 
amounted to 34,445 cameral florins and 540 scut. auri. The income for 
this period is not known because of gaps in the Introitus, but the income 
from March 1421 to February 1422, the first year for which there are 
monthly totals in the Introitus, is 110,237 florins, 14 sol. 3 den.1 Transfers 
to the pope in Martin’s ninth pontifical year, November 1426 to Novem- 
ber 1427, amount to about 49,667 cameral florins, 1369 Venetian ducats 
and 2654 Roman florins. Income in the main books for the same period is 
285,741 cameral florins, 6 sol. 11 den.? The total income in the ‘computa 
cubicularii’ of Franciscus of Padua from 1 June 1433 to 31 July 1434 is 
34,944 cameral florins.? The accounts kept by the Piccolomini nephews 
under Pius II show 42,019 ducats 4 bol. paid into the secret account from 
November 1460 to November 1461; for the following year 35,367 duc. 7 
sol. 6 bol., and for 1462 to 1463, 37,818 duc. 4 sol. 2 bol.* 

As the most important of the many subsidiary funds which never found 
their way into the main accounting system of the Apostolic Chamber, the 
secret fund is a warning against any kind of temerity in the statistics of 
papal finance. The tidy tables of papal income and expenditure in the 
Vatikanische Quellen zur Geschichte der péapstlichen Hof- und Finanzver- 
waltung are of very limited value, as Goeller and Schafer well knew, 
and those impressive volumes are better used for the study of the Curia and 
the system of benefices than for hasarding easy generalisations on the 
papal income. Further work on the secret funds may increase our know- 
ledge of papal finance, but a complete knowledge of the income of the 
popes we can never hope to have. 

1 Rome, Arch. di Stato, Arch. Cam., Pt. I, v. 824 passim. Arch. Vat., Int. et Exit., v. 379. 

2 Vat. Arch., Int. et Exit., v. 385, 386. Arch. Cam., Pt. I, v. 825. 

3 Arch. Cam., Pt. I, v. 1468, f. 12Y. Figures for other years in Von Hofmann, ii. 128-9. 

4 Arch. Cam., Pt. I, v. 1288, 1299. See above, p. 66, n. 5. Very similar accounts for a 


later period are published by L. Dorez, La Cour du pape Paul III d’aprés les registres de la 
Trésorerie secréte (1932). 
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ich. Baxters Apology Against the ModestExceptions of M" T. Blake. and 
the Digression of M* G. Kendall. Whereunto 1s added Animadversions on a 


late Dissertation of Ludiomaeus Colvinus, alias, Ludovicus Molinaeus, M. 
Dr. Oxon. and an Admonition of Mt W. Eyre of Salisbury. with M* Crandon’s 
Anatomy for satisfaction of M* Caryl (London 1654) contains, besides the 
five main parts indicated in the title, a number of dedicatory epistles, pre- 
faces and postscripts, some of them with and some without dates. In the 
following analysis of the work an attempt is made to elucidate its manifold 
occasion and the order in which the various pieces included in it were 
written, with the approximate dates of their composition. 

Three of the pieces to which Baxter was replying were, or contained, 
attacks on the Aphorismes of Justification, which he had published in 1649. 
The earliest attack had been Of the Death of Christ, published in 1650 by 
John Owen, Dean of Christ Church, Oxford,’ but, Baxter says, ‘I never 
thought fit (nor yet do) to Reply to that;’ partly because Owen had but 
defended his own work, Salus Electorum (1648), against animadversions by 
Baxter in the Aphorismes, and ‘It is not fit that I should both begin and 
end’.? The second attack was by ‘my Reverend and Dear Brother Mt 
Blake’, i.e. Thomas Blake, Vicar of Tamworth, Warwickshire (now 
Staffordshire) ,* ‘in a Treatise of the Covenants’,‘ i.e. Vindiciae Foederis; or, a 
Treatise of the Covenani of God Entered with Man-kinde, which, while defending 
Baxter by name from An Antidote against the Venome . . . of Mr. Richard 
Baxter [in] the Saints Everlasting Rest (1650), by John Tombes, Vicar of Leo- 
minster, Herefordshire,® had also expressed exception to Baxter’s doctrine 
of justification, without mentioning him by name. Blake’s book is dated 
1653 on its title page and was not received by Thomason till 29 January 
1652-3, but it carries an imprimatur from Edmund Calamy’ dated 27 


1 For Owen, see Dict. Nat. Biog.; Calamy Revised, ed. A. G. Matthews (Oxford 1934). 

* Rich. Baxters Apology, Part I, Preface. Baxter did, however, later reply to Owen in 
Rich. Baxter’s Confession (1655). 

3 For Blake, see D.N.B. 4 Apology, Part I, Preface. 

5 For Tombes, see D.N.B.; Cal. Rev. 

® Catalogue of the Pamphlets . . . collected by George Thomason, 1640-1661 (London 1908), 
ii. 3. 

7 Rector of St. Mary Aldermanbury, London, and a licenser for printing books of 
divinity: see D.N.B.; Cal. Rev. 
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November 1652, and in a later work Blake says that it appeared ‘towards 
the end of November’.! In about July 1653, it would seem from what 
follows, Baxter wrote ‘Rich. Baxters Account Given to his Reverend 
Brother Mr T. Blake of the Reasons of his Dissent from The Doctrine of his 
Exceptions in his late Treatise of the Covenants’, which forms Part I (pp. 
1-155) of his Apology. His original intention had been not to publish this as 
written, but ‘to send’ Blake ‘privately my Reply, that so we might consider 
how farre we were agreed, and how farre the difference was onely seeming 
and about words, and might publish only the remainder to the world, by 
joynt Consent’.? 

However, ‘Before I had finished my Reply to Mr. Blake, comes out 
Mr. Kendal’s Book against M. Goodwin, with his Digression against me’,? 
i.e. Oeoxparia, or a Vindication of the Doctrine concerning Gods Intentions of 
Special Grace and Favour to the Elect from the Attempts of Master Fohn Goodwin* 
(1653), by George Kendall, Rector of Blisland, Cornwall.® ‘After this, I 
was informed of divers others that were ready to write against my Doctrine, 
and some that had written, and were ready to publish it, and divers others 
that were desirous to send me their Animadversions. I did therefore appre- 
hend (and so did many learned Friends) an unavoidable Necessity of 
appearing more publickly’; partly ‘to spare my self the time and pains of 
endless private Replies (which have this three years taken me up, and 
hindered me from more profitable work)’.® Baxter accordingly wrote “The 
Reduction of a Digressor or Rich. Baxter’s Reply to M® George Kendall’s 
Digression in his Book against M' Goodwin’, which forms Part II (pp. 
1-144) of his Apology. This is dated ‘Kederminster, August 1° 1653° (p. 
144). On the same day he wrote, and dated, the ‘Preface Apologetical’ 
which is printed after Part I of the Apology, and in which he explained, for 
the reasons in part quoted above, why ‘I sent not my papers to Mr. Blake, 
but resolved to publish them, with my Reply to Mr. K.’. 

Again, however, he was held up. ‘I had newly written a Reply to Mr. 
G. Kendal, by whom the Justification of Infidels tantamount (as he speaks) 
is maintained; and about the very day that I had finished it’,’ there arrived 
De Fidei Partibus in Fustificatione (1653), by ‘Ludiomaeus Colvinus’. (This 
was an anagram for Ludovicus Molinaeus, i.e. Louis (Lewis) Du Moulin, 
Camden Professor of Ancient History in the University of Oxford;® but at 


1 Thomas Blake, The Covenant Sealed (1655), ‘Postscript to Reverend and Learned 
Master Baxter’, Introduction, p. 548. 

* Apology, Part I, Preface. 3 Tbid. 

4 T.e. ’Amoddtpwars ’Amodutpicews, or Redemption Redeemed (1651), by John Goodwin, 
Vicar of St. Stephen’s, Coleman Street, London, for whom see D.N.B.; Cal. Rev. 

5 For Kendall, see D.N.B.; Cal. Rev. 

® Apology, Part I, Preface. Baxter makes the same complaint in a letter of 21 November 
1653 to Peter Ince, Rector of Donhead St. Mary, Wiltshire, in Dr. Williams’s Library, 
Baxter MSS., 59.1.11: ‘it hath cost me 3 or 4 years labour mainly, to write private 
replies to the animadversions of many brethren . . . nor is it a very easy labour to me to sit 
writing most nights till g o’clock.’ For access to these MSS., and for permission to publish 
extracts (with spelling modernized), I have to thank Dr. Williams’s Librarian. 

7 Apology, Part III, Preface. 8 For Du Moulin, see D.N.B.; Cal. Rev. 
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the time ‘Little did I know’ it.) Whereupon, ‘I thought it not unnecessary 
for me to annex a brief Confutation of this also.’ This piece, ‘Richard 
Baxter’s Confutation of a Dissertation For the Justification of Infidels: 
Written by Ludiomaeus Colvinus, alias Ludovicus Molinaeus, Dr. of 
Physick and History-Professor in Oxford, against his Brother Cyrus 
Molinaeus’, intercalated with a translation into English by Baxter of Du 
Moulin’s Latin work, forms Part III (pp. 177-326, ad cal. with Part II, 
though not quite correctly) of the Apology. Of the writer’s identity, as 
revealed in the title of the reply, ‘I have yet no such certainty’, Baxter 
wrote, ‘as flatly to conclude that he is the undoubted Author: but lest any 
think I feign it, and so wrong him, I shall only give them my (too late) 
Intelligence, which was in two Letters’ ;? from which the relevant sentences 
are quoted. We may suppose Baxter’s reply to have been written in 
September or October, and the letters revealing the identity of ‘Ludiomaeus 
Colvinus’ to have reached Baxter in November. 

For in November Baxter was engaged on a fourth piece, which held up 
publication once again. He ‘had no sooner finished’ his reply to Du 
Moulin, he writes, ‘but I received’* Vindiciae Fustificationis Gratuitae, by 
William Eyre, Curate of St. Thomas’, Salisbury,* with a commendatory 
epistle dated 7 November 1653 by John Owen, Baxter’s old assailant. This 
was an attack on Justification by Faith (1652), a sermon by Benjamin 
Woodbridge, Rector of Newbury, Berkshire.’ Now in the epistle of 7 May 
1653 “To the Poor in Spirit’, prefixed to his Right Method For a settled Peace 
of Conscience (1653) Baxter had commended Woodbridge’s sermon as ‘one 
of the best, easiest, cheapest Preservatives against the contagion of this 
part of Antinomianism’. Eyre, in his attack on Woodbridge, also, in a 
prefatory epistle dated ‘3. 9. [November] 1653’, castigated Baxter for this 
‘passage, which fell from the Pen of a Leading Man in these times’, thus 
exciting Baxter to reply. The reply, ‘Rich. Baxter’s Admonition to M* 
William Eyre of Salisbury; Concerning his Miscarriages in a Book lately 
Written for the Justification of Infidels, against M. Benj. Woodbridge, 
M. James Cranford and the Author’, forms Part IV (pp. 1-40) of the 
Apology. For reasons which will appear, it was also published separately, 
before the first three parts of the Apology. Baxter evidently lost no time in 
getting to work. Eyre’s Vindiciae is dated 1654 on the title page, but it was 
out in November 1653: Thomason received his copy on 10 November,® 
and on 12 November the book was entered in the Stationers’ Registers;? 
and at the end of Baxter’s reply is a brief note to the reader dated ‘Novemb. 
26. 1653’, only a fortnight later. 

1 Apology, Part III, Preface. 

2 Ibid., In Reliquiae Baxterianae (1696), ed. M. Sylvester, i. 110, Baxter states explicitly, 
‘As for Ludiomaeus Colvinus, it is Ludovicus Molinaeus’, and describes Du Moulin as 
‘one of those Friends who are injurious to the Honour of their own Understandings by 
overvaluing me’. 

3 Apology, Part IV, Preface. 4 For Eyre, see Cal. Rev. 

5 For Woodbridge, see D.N.B.; Cal. Rev. ® Catalogue, ii. 43. 

? Transcript of the Registers of the Worshipful Company of Stationers from 1640-1708 A.D. 
(London 1913), i. 434. 
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The preface to Part IV of the Apology is not dated. It was probably 
written as soon as the work was finished, like the preface to Part I. The 
reference in it to the attacks on Baxter made by ‘Mr. Fisher,! Mr. Hagger,? 
and Mr. Keye’’ as come ‘but lately to my hands’ or as newly reported, ‘but 
when I found them fraught with non-sense, and reviling, I laid them by, 
and never mean to meddle with them more’ is made in very similar terms 
in a letter written by Baxter on 21 November 1653 to Peter Ince, Rector of 
Donhead St. Mary, Wiltshire.‘ 

In Eyre’s ‘Epistle against me’, Baxter remarks, ‘he telleth us of one Mt 
Crandon of Hampshire that “hath now in the Press a large and full 
Answer to my Paradoxicall Aphorismes” ’.5 This was Mr Baxters Aphorisms 
Exorized and Anthorized, by John Crandon, Rector of Fawley, Hampshire. 
It did not appear till early in 1654, but Baxter had known of it long before 
Eyre’s advertisement of it was published or even written. ‘I confess I have 
heard neer this twelvemoneth,’ Baxter writes, ‘that this man hath been 
about this work’. More than twelve months before, indeed, in a letter 
dated 28 August 1652 Henry Bartlett, Rector of Fordingbridge, Dorset, 
had written to Baxter: “That answer to your Aphorismes by Mr. Crandon 
endeavouring to prove you a flat Papist by your Aphorismes, is now in 
press, and much cried up by the Antinomian party as an unanswerable 
piece.’”? On 3 November 1652 Bartlett wrote: ‘Mr. Cr. hath stopped his 
book. I am promised a sight of it, and then you shall hear more.’® On 28 
June 1653 he wrote: ‘I found at my return Mr. Crandon’s book ready to go 
to press, wherein he calls you Papist, Jesuit, and much of that, but I have yet 
stopped it, desiring a conference to clear to him his mistakes’.? On 21 Octo- 
ber 1653 he wrote that his attempts to dissuade Crandon from publishing 
had failed and that Crandon was now at London for the printing. ‘It is 100 
sheets, it will be at least 6s. price . . . He is already at an rool. cost to the 
printer . . . I am credibly informed that his book hath more leaves than 
arguments, and that the language doth more befit Billingsgate than the 
schools. . . . If Mr. Crandon’s book come abroad before your second 
edition of Directions, if you do but very succinctly in a postscript clear out 
a difference between your justifying by works and the Papists’ . . . I suppose 
it would wholly clear you of that imputation and wholly spoil his market.’ 

This advice Baxter took. In the preface to his reply to Eyre, and again 
in a third postscript to the reader at the end of the reply, added ‘Since this 
Book was Printed’, he draws freely on this last letter from Bartlett, without 
mentioning Bartlett by name. He refers to Crandon’s book as ‘about a 
hundred sheets and some six Shillings price, having more leaves then 
Arguments, but most liberally pouring forth the Titles of Papist, Jesuite, &c. 


1 T.e. Samuel Fisher, Baby-Baptism Meer Babism (1653). 

2 T.e. Henry Haggar, The Foundation of the Font Discovered (1659). 

3 T.e. William Kaye, Baptism Without Bason (1653); entered in the Stationers’ Registers 
on 21 October 1653 (Transcript, i. 432). 

4 For this letter, see p. 68, n. 6, supra. For Ince, see Cal. Rev. 

5 Apology, Part IV, Preface. 6 Ibid. 7 D.W.L., Baxter MSS., 59.4.176. 

8 Tbid., 59.4.179. ® Ibid., 59.6.133. 10 Thid., 59.3.163. 
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RICHARD BAXTER’S Apology 


which is both the Logick and the Rhetorick of it’ and as “This one dish 
adorned with the flowers of Billingsgate Rhetorick’. In order, no doubt, not 
to fail to forestall the appearance of Crandon’s book, Baxter did not delay 
the publication of this reply to Eyre till the Apology as a whole was out, but 
issued it first as a separate piece. It was, indeed, neck and neck. Crandon’s 
book carried an imprimatur by Joseph Caryl, Rector of St. Magnus, 
London, and a licenser for printing books of divinity, dated 3 January 
1654; and Thomason did not receive his copy of Baxter’s reply to Eyre till 
18 January 1653-4,? a whole fortnight later. Bartlett, however, in an un- 
dated letter which on other grounds may be attributed to January 1654, 
wrote that he had received ‘your answer to Mr. Eyr’, though he had ‘not 
yet seen Mr. Crandon’s book’;? so perhaps Baxter achieved what he 
intended. 

Meanwhile, Crandon had got wind that one of his neighbours was 
playing the traitor. Some such suspicion, at least, would seem to lie behind 
the reference in the epistle “To the Reverend, the Faithfull and Pious 
Ministers of the Lord Christ within this Nation’, which he prefixed to his 
book, to ‘Circumforaneous Legates . . . returning once in six or seven 
Moneths out of their Circuits to their Grand Master’. This aspersion Baxter 
indignantly denied as ‘a solemn fiction’; but the assertion that ‘I know 
not one Minister of Hampshire or Wiltshire who hath been with me, and 
with whom I have any familiarity (except one, who medled not with me on 
such things), but they have by their Letters perswaded me from Contro- 
versie to Practical Writings’® suggests that he knew very well what Crandon 
meant. 

It was probably after he had finished replying to Eyre (Part IV of the 
Apology) that Baxter wrote the ‘Apologetical-Preface’ to his reply to Du 
Moulin (Part III), in which he refers to the letters informing him of 
‘Ludiomaeus Colvinus’ ’ identity; just as, we saw earlier, it was after he 
had finished the reply to Kendall (Part II) that he wrote the ‘Preface 
Apologetical’ to his reply to Blake (Part I). This would be consistent with 
the conclusion reached above that these letters arrived in November, while 
he was occupied with the reply to Eyre. 

He now sent the four replies together to the press. To Part III he pre- 
fixed an Epistle Dedicatory ‘to my dearly Beloved, and much Honored 
and valued friend, Colonel Sylvanus Taylor’,* dated ‘Kederminster, 


1 For Caryl, see D.N.B.; Cal. Rev. 2 Catalogue, ii. 54. 

3D.W.L., Baxter MSS., 59.6.157. ‘I bless God’, Bartlett adds, ‘that you have so 
cleared the truth, and with so mild terms.’ In another undated letter which on other 
grounds may also be attributed to January 1654, Henry Osland, Curate of Bewdley, 
wrote: ‘I read over your papers before I slept, and bless God that they are so brotherly 
penned, with so meek language and so sharp judgement. I am sorry only you have 
engaged yourself so oft to answer Mr. Crandon’ (ibid., 59.5.53). For Osland, see D.N.B.; 
Cal. Rev. (as Oasland). 

4 Apology, Part V., 12. 5 Tbid., 13. 

* For Taylor, see Rel. Baxt., iii. 179; R. Baxter, Plain Scripture Proof (3rd edn. 1653), 
pref. and p. 210; D.W.L., Baxter MSS., 59.13.210, pr. by F. J. Powicke, Life of . . . 
Baxter (1924), App. 7; W. A. Shaw, Hist. of Eng. Church . . . 1640-1660 (1900), ii. 403; 
D.N.B., s.v. his son, Silas Domville, alias Taylor (with whom earlier writers confuse him). 
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March 8. 1653[/4]’; and at the front of the whole work set an Epistle 
Dedicatory ‘to the Honourable Commissary General Edward Whaiiey’,! 
also dated ‘Kederminster, Marc. 8 1653[/4]’. It would be later in March 
than this that he received a letter, written from London on 6 March 
1653-4, from Du Moulin, who had heard that Baxter was ‘pleased to take 
notice’ of his tract, and now wrote asking him to ‘take notice of some errors 
committed in the Printing, and of one notable omission’. Unaware, per- 
haps, that his identity was now known, he signed the letter “L. Col.’, i.e. 
‘Ludiomaeus Colvinus’. This letter Baxter found a place to print immedi- 
ately before his reply to Du Moulin, but added that it was received ‘when 
my Animadversions were in the Press . .. my Papers being gone out of my 
hand, I cannot review them’. 

It might have been hoped that the Apology would now be published; 
but there was still Crandon to answer. In his reference to Crandon in the 
third postscript to the reader in Part IV of the Apology, Baxter had written 
‘I intend God willing, to give thee that which shall be the matter of an 
Answer, to the exceptions of him and many others, even a plain and full 
Confession of my Faith;’ and in due course, in 1655, there appeared Rich. 
Baxter’s Confession of his Faith. In the event, however, the Confession did not 
include his reply to Crandon. Instead, this was tacked on to the Apology, 
Part V of which is entitled ‘An Unsavoury Volume of Mr Jo. Crandon’s 
Anatomized: or a Nosegay of the Choicest Flowers in that Garden, Pre- 
sented to Mt Joseph Caryl by Rich. Baxter’ (pp. 1-84). 

‘I was once purposed never to have written one line by way of particular 
Reply to Mt Crandon,’ Baxter wrote in an epistle to the reader prefixed to 
his fifth part of the Apology. “The first sight that I had of it, was only of the 
midst of the book, before the Epistles or the end were annexed’? for, as 
we learn from his autobiography, ‘I had beforehand got all save the begin- 
ning and end, out of the Press, and wrote so much of an Answer as I 
thought it worthy, before the publication of it’. “But when I saw Mr. 
Caryls Epistle Commendatory, I apprehended it my duty to endeavour 
the satisfaction of so Reverend a man’;‘ for, when, early in 1654, Mr 
Baxters Aphorisms Exorized and Anthorized, by John Crandon, did at last, 
after so many delays, appear, it carried a commendatory epistle from Caryl’s 
pen, dated, like his imprimatur, ‘3. 11 [January] 1653[/4]’. ‘I had written 
much of my Confession’, Baxter adds, ‘before I saw this Epistle of Mt 
Caryls... And finding upon the review when I had finished my Confession, 
that this contending piece would disturb the Reader in his course. . . I 
thought it best to remove it out of the way, and place it here with the rest 
of its consorts.”> 

From this account we may deduce that Baxter wrote his reply to 
Crandon in its first form in December, when he had finished his reply to 
Eyre, and that he enlarged it, adding a prefatory epistle “To the Reverend 
Mt Joseph Caryl, Preacher of the Gospel of Christ’, after he had received 

1 For Whalley, see D.N.B. 2 Apology, Part V, Preface. 8 Rel. Baxt., i. 110 f. 
* Apology, Part V, Preface. 5 Ibid. 
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RICHARD BAXTER’S Apology 


Crandon’s book from the publisher. He then ‘cast it by’, till his Confession 
was finished; then changed his mind and sent it after the Apology (now in 
the press), to appear as Part V of that work, with an epistle to the reader 
dated ‘Kederminster, March 31. 1654’. 

In the meantime there had been an unexpected and embarrassing inci- 
dent, a sort of dénouement to the Crandon plot. ‘As soon as the Book came 
abroad, the news of the Author’s death came with it, who died a fortnight 
after its birth’; and in his epistle to the reader Baxter says that his reply 
to Crandon ‘was all written (and most of my Confession) before I heard of 
Mt Crandons death’. ‘If any think that upon the hearing of Mt Crandons 
death’, he adds, ‘I should have been at the pains of altering the whole stile 
of this writing to a gentler strain, I only say, 1. I had not leisure because of 
extreme weakness, and greater works. 2. I had not much will to it, because 
when I am gone hence as well as M' Crandon, his writing will remain in 
the hands of men that knew neither him nor me.”* 

The belated addition of Part V inevitably delayed the Apology’s 
appearance yet again. The errata in Part IV had already been noticed at its 
conclusion (p. 40), when it appeared as a separate piece; but the errata in 
Parts I, II, III and V were collected on a sheet printed at the end of Part 
II, with a final postscript to the reader, dated May 23. 1654. In this Baxter 
remarks: ‘Since the Printing of this Book, there is come to my hands a 
second Volume of M' G. Kendals against M' John Goodwin on the point 
of perseverance; wherein he hath assaulted my Directions for Peace of 
Conscience in a Large Preface; and my Book of Rest, in a Digression.’ This 
was Kendall’s Sancti Sanciti (1654), issued with an epistle ‘Ad Almam 
Matrem Academiam Oxoniensem’, ‘Datum ex claustris meis in Terra 
Beata Cornub. pridie Kalend. Sep. MDCLIII’ and with an answering 
attestation, undated, from John Owen, now ‘Academ. Oxon. Procan.’, 
Joshua Hoyle and Henry Wilkinson.* In an epistle to the reader dated 
‘Grace-church, London, March 1. 1653[/4]’, Kendall expressed his regret 
at being ‘enforced to engage upon the by against a man whom I very 
much respect, for most of his Devotional Writings, M' Baxter’. 

By delaying the publication of his reply to Kendall’s Qeoxparia, a reply 
finished so long ago as 1 August 1653, till his other replies were finished, 
Baxter had thus lost on the swings: ‘while I was replying to his first 
Assault,’ was his complaint, ‘he wrote a second’.* Indefatigable as ever, ‘so 
much I intend,’ he now assured the reader, ‘if God vouchsafe me:time and 
ability, as shall shew you reason to pity this Learned man .. . that he 


1 Rel. Baxt., i. 110. 

2 Apology, Part V, Preface; cf. Rel. Baxt., iii. 89 of Baxter’s The Church Told of Mr. Ed. 
Bagshaws Scandals (1672): ‘And about the Day that it came out, Mr. Bagshaw died (a 
Prisoner, though not in Prison:) Which made it grievous to me to think that I must seem 
to write against the Dead. While we wrangle here in the dark, we are dying and passing 
to the World that will decide all our Controversies.’ 

3 For Hoyle, Regius Professor of Divinity in the University of Oxford and a Canon of 
Christ Church, see D.N.B.; for Wilkinson, also a Canon of Christ Church, see D.N.B.; 
Cal. Rev. j 

4 Rel. Baxt.,i. 110. 
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should still so much neglect the 9** Command. as to become Mr? Eyres 
second, and Mr Crandons third’.! Fortunately, we learn from his auto- 
biography, ‘when I had begun a reply to that . . . I quickly yielded to 
Bishop Ushers Arbitriment, who . . . desired us to write against each other 
no more; and so my Second Reply was supprest’.? Thus at last the Apology 
appeared, with the inclusive title-page transcribed at the beginning of this 
paper: Thomason received his copy on 12-13 June 1654.3 And ‘No one of 
all the Parties replied to this Book,’ Baxter wrote later with some com- 
placency in his autobiography, ‘save only Mr. Blake to some part of that 
which touched him’.* 

In this paper no more has been attempted than to elucidate the occa- 
sion and composition of Baxter’s Apology; but it should be said in conclusion 
that it is a work of central importance for an understanding not only of his 
own theology but, more at large, of the controversies concerning justifica- 
tion with which much theological writing during the Commonwealth was 
concerned. Owen, Du Moulin, Eyre and Caryl, it may be noted, were all 
Independents: which lends point to Baxter’s remark that ‘the Antinomians 
were commonly Independants’.® 

Finally, one may remark, Baxter’s satisfaction that he had finally 
silenced the Antinomians proved illusory. A generation later, with the re- 
publication in 1690 of Tobias Crisp’s* sermons entitled Christ alone Exalted, 
a similar storm would blow up. In the epistle prefixed to that volume 
Baxter,.once again, would be attacked and would be quick as ever to 
defend himself. The second part of Baxter’s Scripture Gospel defended (1690) 
was written, as the title-page ruefully has it, ‘upon the sudden reviving of 
Antinomianism, which seemed almost extinct near Thirty four years’. 
Then, as now, ‘the Antinomians were commonly Independants’. But that 
is another story. 


1 Apology, Part II, Postscript following p. 144. 


2 Rel. Baxt., i. 110; cf. 206. 3 Catalogue, ii. 70. 
* Rel. Baxt., i. 111; for Blake’s reply, see p. 68, n. 1, supra. 
5 Rel. Baxt.,i. 111. 6 For Crisp, see D.N.B. 
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Lorenzo Casoni and Papal Policy for the 
Church in France, 1682-1689 


by ADRIAN MOREY and ANTHONY LANDOR 





he conflict between Louis XIV and the Papacy which centred 

round the régale and the decrees of the Assembly of the Clergy of 

1682 has not lacked full treatment by church historians and its 
details are too well known to bear repetition. The Curia was not greatly 
concerned with the question of the régale; it was gravely affected by the 
decrees of the Assembly, which re-stated the historic Gallican view of the 
limitations on papal authority. By royal edict these decrees were to be 
taught in all colleges of every university and subscribed by all professors of 
theology. A crisis had arisen which had been feared by Rome as a pos- 
sibility since 1516, especially since the last days of the Council of Trent, 
and the gravity of the situation was at once appreciated: the heresies of 
Basle and Constance had again raised their heads.? The resulting deadlock 
lasted until the death of Innocent XI and by 1692 over forty episcopal sees 
in France were vacant. If the danger to papal authority was realised at 
Rome the effect of the crisis on Church order and discipline were appre- 
ciated in France.* Both sides strove by all available means of diplomacy 
and propaganda to secure a victory. 

A major part in shaping the policy of Innocent XI during these critical 
years was played by one whose influence has not perhaps received the 
attention it deserves: Lorenzo Casoni, Secretary of Briefs and of the Consis- 
torial Congregation from December 1682 until the death of Innocent XI 
in 1689. The Casoni correspondence preserved in the Vatican archives of 
the Secretary of State and the Biblioteca Albani, and in the Pontifical 
German-Hungarian College at Rome, gives an interesting picture of his 

1 Cf. Sista, Die rémische Kurie und das Konzil von Trient unter Pius IV, Vienna 1904, ii. 82, 

2 The reactions of the Curia to the Declaration of the Clergy are mainly to be found 
in the Fondo Albano of the Vatican Archives, an important collection of documents made 
by cardinal Albano, later Clement XI. Cardinal Albizzi, for example, described the 
Declaration as designed to separate the Church in France from Rome and to change its 
government from a monarchical to an aristocratic one: Albani 115 (138). Another curial 
official stressed the fact that the decrees were not enunciated as an opinion but to be 
held as ‘articles of faith’: Albani 117 (186). 

3 Le Camus, bishop of Grenoble, wrote to Casoni on 29 February 1687: ‘Je regarde 
comme un tres grand malheur pour l’église de France qu’on ne puisse pourveoir les 


places vacantes; cela fait un renversement dans la discipline canonique qui ne peut avoir 
que de trés facheuses suites.’ Vatican archives, Francia 317 H.1.a. (556). i 
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policy, of the propaganda methods of the time, and of the hazards of 
diplomatic communications. 


a 


Casoni first appears on the diplomatic scene as secretary to the nuncio | 
Bevilacqua at the Congress of Nimegen in 1677, when this former tutor of | 


the children of Prince Borghese made his first contact with the might of 
France as he moved among the throng of plenipotentiaries who had 


assembled for the purpose of restricting French aggression in Europe, if } 


they could. He was a nephew of Favoriti, the influential Secretary of Briefs _| 


to Innocent XI and was suggested, no doubt by him, as a possible chargé | 


d’affaires for Paris only a year after his return from the Congress. The 
hostility of Louis XIV prevented this appointment from materialising but 


promotion was not long delayed and in December 1682, only two months | 


after his uncle’s death, Casoni was appointed to succeed him as Secretary | 


of Briefs and was also made Secretary of the Consistorial Congregation. In 
these important positions his influence on French affairs was to be far 
greater than it would have been in Paris. Indications of the powerful influ- 
ence he eventually achieved are not wanting: thus in an interesting letter 
from Le Camus to Casoni written in 1686 the former attributed his honour 
of the Red Hat entirely to the Secretary’s influence. Casoni soon won the 
ear of the Pope and, with agents and correspondents all over Europe, he 
began to play an important part in the delicate doctrinal dispute with 
France which had become Innocent XI’s special pre-occupation. Shortly 
after his appointment the pope instructed the Paris nuncio, Rannuzzi, and 
his second in command, the auditor Lauri, to correspond as usual on all 
ordinary matters with the Secretary of State, cardinal Cybo, but to reserve 
all important matters for despatches to be sent direct to Casoni. 

This decision was doubtless based on the hazards of diplomatic corre- 
spondence but it opened the way for Casoni’s influence on these important 
matters. In December 1682 Mendet, who was agent for cardinal Cybo at 
Lyons, wrote to inform the cardinal that he had been unable so far to 
recover a packet of despatches from Lauri addressed to the Secretariate of 
State which had been seized at Chalons by order of Louvois, the minister 
of war.” It is therefore not surprising that the pope insisted on a secret 
route but already by 1683 the French agents in Rome were aware of the 
secret correspondence between the Paris nuncio and Casoni, although it 
was not until 1686 that the French government were able to trace the 
route.® In a letter of 8 June of that year Casoni’s agent on the Franco- 
Piedmontese frontier, Lambert, complained that the packet of the Car- 
thusians had been opened to search for letters for Casoni.4 In January and 
again in June of the following year Le Camus warned Casoni to send his 
letters by the Milanese courier instead of by the French since ‘for some 


1 Vat. arch, Francia 317 H.1.a. (501). Letter of 13 October. 
2 Vat. Arch., Particolari 62. Letter of 11 December 1682. 
’ Paris, Archives des Affaires Etrangéres, Correspondence de Rome, cclxxxvi, cited in 
Michaud, Louis XIV et Innocent X], ii. 390. 
4 Vat. Arch., Francia 317 H.a. (647). 
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months I have noticed that all the letters he sends to Paris are opened and 
closed up again’.1 However in 1688, after successfully bribing a member of 
Casoni’s household, Lavardin, the French ambassador in Rome, was able 
to give the French government full details of the route and methods em- 
ployed for secret correspondence from the nunciature of Paris: the use of 
the Spanish courier through Milan, the agency of Lambert, the address of 
packets by the prior of the Grande Chartreuse to his procurator in Rome.? 
The discovery came too late to be of great value. During the five years end- 
ing in 1688 Casoni had been able to receive from the Paris nuncio and his 
shrewd assistant reports on the actual state of feeling in France, the beliefs 
of the clergy and the temper of the people; secondly he had been able to 
organise, with the aid of his agents and correspondents, the beginnings of 
that ultramontane party which was later to find its leader in Fénélon, by 
rousing the latent orthodoxy of a large section of the clergy and people. 

Casoni had two central agencies in France: Grenoble and Paris. In 
1683 Louis XIV had written confidently to cardinal d’Estrées at Rome 
stating that Casoni’s only agent and correspondent in France was a certain 
‘petit abbé Menard’ whom he had first imprisoned in the Bastille and then 
exiled to Brittany;* unfortunately the king’s confident tone was based on 
complete ignorance of the real situation. At Grenoble Casoni had many 
devoted agents: not only the bishop, Le Camus, who would rather have 
died than have allowed the Four Propositions to be taught in his seminary,‘ 
but, among others, the abbé de la Perouse, a zealous and ubiquitous priest 
whose letters to Casoni tell of visits to Languedoc, especially to Narbonne, 
Valence and Bezier. From Lyons the abbé sent an account of a retreat 
given to one hundred and forty-five curés.6 As a well-known mission 
preacher and retreat giver, popular with the bishops because of his success 
with the Huguenots, travelling the south and south east of France, he was 
an ideal agent for the collection of information as to the feeling of the clergy 
and people, and for the dissemination of ultramontane books. 

In Paris Casoni could count on the prudence and energy of the nuncio, 
Rannuzzi. Bent on achieving peace with France in order to win Louis XIV 
to the league against the Turks, which was the basis of Innocent XI’s 
foreign policy, Rannuzzi strove to find a peaceful solution to the Gallican 
dispute. If, like Buonvisi, the nuncio in Vienna, * he favoured a compromise 
over the régale in order to win French support for Austria, on the doctrinal 
issue he was as intransigeant as the ‘zelanti’ cardinals at Rome.’ In Paris 
his role was twofold: on the surface the correct diplomat, in secret the 
active agent of Casoni in the capital and the north and centre of France. 


1 Vat. Arch., Francia 317 H.a. (647). 

2 Paris, Aff. Etrang., Correspondence de Rome, cccxii, cited Michaud, op. cit., ii. 548. 

3 Paris, Aff. Etrang., Correspondence de Rome, cclxxxv, cited Michaud, op. cit., il. 413. 

4 Vat. Arch., Francia 317 H.2.a. Letter of Lambert to Casoni, 16 February 1686. 

5 Ibid. Letter to Casoni, 12 March 1683. 

* Rome, Archives of the German College; Corrispondenza di Mons. Casoni. Letter of 
Buonvisi to Casoni g May 1688. 

? Vat. Arch., Francia 317 H.2.a. (750). Letter to Casoni of 3 April 1684. 
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There is no doubt that Rannuzzi could count on much loyal support at 
Paris, and in 1687 he suggested to Casoni that those who had served the 
nunciature so faithfully should receive first consideration in the filling of 
vacant benefices so that he might show some recognition of the services 
they had rendered him. 

An important aspect of the propaganda conducted by Casoni was the 
diffusion of controversial writings which presented the ultramontane case, 
and his first notable success was achieved with the De Libertatibus Ecclesiae 
Gallicanae of Antoine Charlas.? The author had been driven from his post as 
vicar general of Pamiers on account of his active opposition to the extension 
of the régale, and he arrived in Rome either in 1683 or the following year 
where he at once became the heart and soul of the exiled French ultra- 
montanes. In 1681, while still in France, he had begun to write a vindica- 
tion of the liberty of the Church against the encroachments of the civil 
power, but when the question of the régale fell into the background after 
1682 Charlas decided to devote his book mainly to a refutation of the 
doctrinal errors of Gallicanism. Casoni at once realised the propaganda 
value of a work of this nature and arranged first for its publication and 
then for its introduction into France: to Grenoble through the nuncio in 
Turin, and to Paris through the internuncio in Brussels. As a result of the 
author’s desire for anonymity and Casoni’s enthusiastic sponsoring, the 
book in time became attributed to himself.* The manuscript was sent to 
the internuncio at Brussels and printed at Liége, and, when this first 
edition was rapidly exhausted, it was republished at Cologne in 1688 and 
by the original publishers in 1689. At Paris Lauri decided on a French 
translation from the original Latin in order to secure a wider public, but 
the translator, the abbé de Lamont, was sent to the Bastille before his work 
was completed and the project was abandoned as being too dangerous. 
The influence of the Latin editions was nevertheless important and, writing 
from Chambéry in 1686, Lambert informed Casoni that the de Libertatibus 
was persuading the French people that their clergy had allowed the Church 
to become the tool of the lay power.® At first the royal procureur général 
allowed its introduction into France without difficulty but by January 
1686 Rannuzzi was writing to Casoni of the impossibility of obtaining 
fresh copies without great danger.* The tolerance of 1684 had changed to 
repression by 1686 and the explanation would seem to lie in the effect of 
the book on the slumbering orthodoxy of the clergy. In 1684 Lauri had 
informed the Secretary of State that the vast majority had no very fixed 
opinion on papal infallibility and changed from one view to the other as 
the political wind blew.’ 


1 Tbid. (813). Letter to Casoni of 3 March 1687. 

* For Antoine Charlas see the monograph of Vidal, Castillon-en-Couserans, 1934. 

3 In the Catalogues of the Victor Emmanuele Library in Rome Casoni is given as the 
author. 

‘ Vat. Arch., Francia 334. Letter of 3 September 1685. 

5 Ibid., 317 H.1.a (620). Letter of 26 May. 

6 Ibid., 334. Letter of 1 January. ? Ibid. Letter of 19 June. 
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The royal edict making the teaching of Gallicanism compulsory had 
already taken effect in strengthening anti-papal opinion when the work of 
Charlas began to circulate among the clergy, with its clear statement of 
papal authority, its historical analysis of the Gallican theories, and its 
attack on the Assembly of 1682. The younger generation of clergy trained 
under the disciples of de Bérulle, Vincent de Paul, and John Eudes, would 
be reminded of the arguments of their seminary manuals as they read the 
pages of Charlas.? This direct but moderate assertion of ultramontane 
orthodoxy, scholarly and readable, could not be ignored by supporters of 
the royal party. Bossuet, who had already completed the first part of his 
famous defence of the Declaration, found it necessary to marshal all his 
learning and eloquence to meet the scholarship of the de Libertatibus and 
betrayed how much its erudition annoyed him. 

A second work of importance in this propaganda was a study of the 
Acts of the Councils of Basle and Constance by Schelstrate, the Prefect of 
the Vatican Library,* which, as Rannuzzi wrote to Casoni, met the one 
serious weakness of Charlas’s book.‘ Lauri expressed his surprise to the 
Secretary of State in 1683 that the French government allowed its sale and 
commented with dry humour that Colbert was said to have obtained 300 
copies before his death ‘forse per zelo di religione, e per sodisfare ella 
propria conscienza’.® A year later, in 1684, he emphasised again in a letter 
the value of Schelstrate’s book in refuting French arguments based on the 
Council of Basle.* Four years later Casoni himself entered the lists with a 
pamphlet of his own replying to the Manifesto issued by Lavardin, the 
French ambassador in Rome.’ This reached the Paris nuncio from d’Adda, 
the nuncio at the Court of St. James, and shortly after its translation into 
French copies began to circulate with effect both in Paris and the country. 
French opinion began to see that there was something to be said for the 
pope’s attitude in the controversy, and in spite of the efforts of the French 
government to stop the introduction of the pamphlet its distribution was 
continued with great success. 

The king and his ministers were in a difficult situation by 1688, anxious 
to avoid either submission with its loss of prestige, or the repudiation of the 
concordat in order to fill the vacant sees, which would mean schism. There 
were those among the king’s advisers who urged the denunciation of the 
concordat, but it is doubtful if Louis seriously considered this course, 
although Rannuzzi’s report to Casoni on 4 October 1688 revealed the 

1 Ibid. Lauri to the Secretary of State, 24 October 1684. 

2 Notably in Abelly’s Medulla Theologica, Paris 1662, seventh edition, but also in 
Binsfeld, Enchiridion, Lyons 1653, and Bonal, Theologia Moralis, Toulouse 1674. 

3 Acta Constantiensis concilii ad expositionem decretorum eiusdem Sess. 4 et 5 facientia, Rome 
1686. It was a reply to Maimbourg, Traité historique de l’établissement et des prérogatives de 
l’Eglise de Rome, 1682. 

4 Vat. Arch., Francia 317 H.1.a. Letter of 21 January 1686. 

5 Tbid., 334 September 1683. 

6 Ibid. Letter of Lauri to Cardinal Cybo, December 1684. 


? Osservazioni sopra il manifesto del Sig. Marchese di Lavardin, Genova 1688. 
8 Vat. Arch., Francia 179 A (105-70), Rannuzzi to Casoni, March to July 1688, 
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nuncio’s appreciation of this possibility.1 The French ambassador in Rome 
now wrote bitterly to the king complaining that Casoni was doing nothing 
less than raising the kingdom against him, describing his actions as an 
‘énorme attentat’.? It was at this point that Louis and his advisers con- 
cocted the extraordinary scheme to kidnap Casoni and bring him to 
France, a desperate plot which reveals the importance which Louis and his 
ministers attached to this ‘infamous counsellor of the pope’, as cardinal 
d’Estrées called Casoni. On 27 August Louis wrote to his ambassador in 
Rome: ‘You should examine carefully with cardinal d’Estrées, if he is will- 
ing to work with you in this, or alone with some discreet and reliable naval 
officer, the measures that would have to be taken to kidnap Casoni and 
take him to the mouth of the Tiber where I will arrange for a boat to take 
him to some place in French territory . . . discuss carefully and secretly all 
the precautions you will have to take but inform me of all the possible 
facilities and difficulties before you risk anything.’ * Lavardin replied on 18 
September with a detailed plan which is printed at the end of this article 
from the Archives of the French Foreign Office. It is hardly surprising that 
the plot was abandoned: the hazards of the enterprise were too great for 
success and it clearly made no appeal to the ambassador. It was not long 
before an easier way was found for Casoni’s removal from the scene. 

The death of Innocent XI in 1689 meant in effect the end of Casoni’s 
career for, like many lesser men in similar situations, he was sacrificed to 
the new .pope’s desire to placate the French government in such ways as 
were open to him. To please Louis XIV Casoni was removed from his 
positions in the Curia and ‘to complete his disgrace’, as Alexander VIII 
expressed it to the new French ambassador, the duc de Chaulnes, Casoni 
was sent as nuncio to Naples. The despatches of cardinal d’Estrées and the 
abbé Servent from Rome had constantly represented Casoni as inspired by 
anti-French and pro-Spanish motives in his intransigeance to the Gallican 
Articles but in fact there is no evidence for Spanish sympathies on his part. 
Casoni had himself complained to the nuncio in Paris of the accusation 
that Spanish influences decided the pope’s policy towards Gallicanism and 
he insisted that the pope had no other end in view than his duty to defend 
the rights and liberties of the Church.‘ He also protested against the 
accusation that the same influences decided his own advice to the pope 
and there is little reason to doubt his word.® He shared no doubt the dis- 
appointment of Innocent XI at the failure of France to help Austria in the 
war against the Turks and his anger when the pope discovered that Louis 
was actively encouraging the Turks when the fate of Austria was being 
decided before the gates of Vienna, but there is no evidence to justify the 
French accusation of political motives, or of his being engaged in ‘un com- 


1 Vat. Arch., Francia 179 A (214), 14 October. 

? Paris, Aff. Etrang., Correspondence de Rome, cccx, cited in Michaud, op. cit., iii. 236. 

3 Ibid., Correspondence de Rome, cccx, cited Michaud, op. cit., iii. 69. 

“Vat. Arch., Francia 317 H.2.a (951), minutes of a letter from Casoni to Rannuzzi of 
22 June 1688. 

5 Tbid., 317 H.2.a (947), Casoni to Rannuzzi, 11 June 1688. 
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merce secret avec le prince d’Orange’ as the Gazette de France affirmed 
in September 1688.1 Casoni’s devotion to the Holy See was singleminded 
but he was thrown over without compunction when the value of his services 
was considered at an end. 


1 Lavisse, Histoire de France, viii (1), 297. 


The French Ambassador’s plan to kidnap Casoni. Archives of the 
French Foreign Office, Correspondence de Rome CCCXII, 33-5. Decoded. 


receu le 28. Mr. le Mis. de Lauardin 
18 Sept. 1688 
a Rome. 
Sire veu 


J’ai cru devoir respondre par une dépesche séparée afin que ce fust 
auec plus de secret a l’article de l’enlévement de Casoni. II est certain selon 
mon petit sentiment que ce serait un coup trés important qui exprimerait 
un grand respect pour V.M. Pour I’exécution ayant derechef examiné et 
conféré avec M. de Lartous avec une trés sérieuse appliquation, nous 
persistons dans le mesme sentiment sauoir qu’il faudrait qu’il y eust un 
bastiment a l’ambouchure de la riuiére sous prétexte de conduire quelques 
ballots ou caisses, se statués. I] faudroit ensuite qu’il partist de ce bastiment 
une chaloupe des plus spatieuses, trés forte, remplie de matelots qui re- 
monteroient le Tibre jusques vers St. Paul ainsi disposées on tascheroit de 
se saisir de Casoni en quelque lieu écarté et le mener en carrosse par les 
lieux détournez a la porte St. Paul, et de 1a a la chaloupe qui seroit sur le 
Tibre qui le ménerait a force de rames au bastiment qui seroit a 
Pambouchure en passant par Fiumicin, d’ot l’on prendroit la route qu’il 
plairait 4 Vostre Majesté pour la premiére de ses places avec ordre a tout 
gouverneur de la recevoir et en donner aduis a Votre Majesté. Voyla Sire 
le seul projet que je crois praticable. Les difficultés sont la conduite dans la 
ville prez de demy lieue et autant dehors la nécessité d’enlever auec Casoni 
celuy qui sera dans son carrosse et ses ualets, sans quoy dans le moment ils 
rassembleroient par leurs cris des gens pour le recourse ou fermer les portes 
auant que l’on eust peu le sortir hors la ville ou au moins l’attraper auant 
?embarquement. I] n’y a qu’une tour a Fiumicin, mais si la chaloupe ne 
fait grande diligence, il seroit a craindre que l’on n’enuoyast par terre pour 
Yempescher de passer. Enfin si le vent manquoit les galéres du Pape 
pourroient encore |’arrester. Voyla ce me semble les inconuéniens que l’on 
peut prévoir, ceux de Rome sont que I’on usast de represailles sur M. 
d’Hernault ou sur M. le Card.¢ d’Estrées ou autres officiers, l’enlévement 
estant un acte d’hostilité. 

Au reste il se tient sur les gardes. I] s’éloigne rarement du Palais, et a 
deux hommes dans son carrosse. I] y a guinse jours qu’il n’a esté a son 
Eglise et il faudra du temps pour trouver une occasion fauorable pour 
l’exécution de ce dessein. S’il étoit découuert il seroit Cardinal. Je le fais 
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obseruer secrétement. Ce qui m’embarrasse le plus c’est le passage de 
Rome. Pour les hommes il faut laisser le soin 4 M. Lartous de les choisir 
Je seray toute ma vie auec une fidellité inuiolable 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


De Vostre Majesté 
le trés humble trés obeissant et trés fidelle seruiteur 
A Rome le 18 Sept. 1688. Lauardin. 


Sire | 


sic 
fre 
ar 
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Recent French Studies on Early 
| Church History 


rdin, A BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTE 
by MARCEL SIMON 


Dean of the Faculté des Lettres, University of Strasbourg 





necessary to keep in mind two facts. First, the French State Universities 

have, with the exception of Strasbourg only, no Faculties of Theology; 

| and there are only five Free Catholic Universities, controlled and sustained 
by the French episcopate, and three free Protestant Faculties of Theology. 
Some of these institutions are very small, as regards staff and numbers of 
students. This situation explains why publications on Church history 
represent a relatively small proportion of the French historical production 
as a whole. But, and this is the second fact to be noted, France, although 
it is largely dechristianised, still occupies a very important position—in 
intellectual matters probably a leading one—within the Catholic world. 
This remark applies in particular to theological activities and publications, 
and more precisely to research and studies on Church history. There has 
been, among the more cultured elements of the French clergy, a sustained 
interest in this field of studies, ever since men like Duchesne and Batiffol 
introduced into the Catholic places of learning the principles and methods 
of modern historical research. It is largely due to their initiative and 
example that partiality is still shown for the study of early and ancient 
Church history. Accordingly, French publications on the matter are, with 
only few exceptions, of Catholic inspiration. They have undoubtedly 
received a new impulse from the oecumenical movement, which is followed 
with keen attention by educated Catholics, although their Church is not 
officially represented in the movement itself. Interest in the early centuries 
of Christianity has been steadily growing, with the obvious desire to find 
in the remote past directions towards the solution of present ecclesiastical 
problems. The Catholic rediscovery of the New Testament and the con- 
siderable amount of works it has brought forth, proceed to a large extent 
from these factors, and so does the revival of interest in the post-apostolic 
and Patristic ages, which constitute the subject of this note. 

I cannot, for lack of space, give a complete survey of all that has been 
published since the war. I must be content to indicate the main directions 
of research and the important books, leaving out completely the articles, 
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the most important of which are mentioned s.v. France in the Chroniques of 
the Revue d’Histoire Ecclésiastique, as well as in the yearly bibliographies 
published by the same review. I shall not include the Belgian and Swiss 
works published in French, but only those contributed in France or by 
French scholars abroad. The place of publication, whenever not specially 
mentioned, is Paris. 


Texts 

The most important achievement as to texts is the publication of the 
series Sources Chrétiennes (Paris, Editions du Cerf) edited by H. de Lubac, 
S.J., and J. Daniélou, S.J. It was initiated during the war. Over thirty 
volumes have already appeared. They give both the Greek or Latin text 
and a French translation, with introduction, notes and, in some cases, a 
full commentary. Some have already been mentioned in this JouRNAL 
(Vol. i, p. 104). Among the more recent ones are Clément d’Alexandrie, 
Stromates, 1, par C. Mondésert et M. Caster; Ambroise de Milan, Des 
Sacrements, des Mystéres, par Dom B. Botte; Eusébe de Césarée, Histoire 
Eccléstastique, i-iv, par G. Bardy, Irénée, Contre les Hérésies, par F. Sagnard, 
and Epitre a Diognéte, par H. I. Marrou, with a very rich commentary and 
a clever attempt to locate the epistle in time (ca. 200) and space (Alexan- 
dria), and the suggestion that it was written by Pantaenus for Claudios 
Diognetes, whom we know from various papyri and who held the office of 
archiaereus Aegypti in 197. 

The field to be covered by this series ranges from the Apostolic Fathers 
(Ignace d’Antioche, Lettres, 2*™* édition, augmentée de la Lettre aux 
Philippiens de Polycarpe de Smyrne et du Martyre de Polycarpe, par P. Th. 
Camelot) down to the end of the Patristic Age. It also includes some texts 
from outside the Catholic Church: Ptolémée, Lettre a Flora, par G. Quispel 
and Clément d’Alexandrie, Extraits de Théodote, par M. Sagnard. 

In the Collection des Universités de France, more commonly known as 
Collection Budé, the works of Prudentius, edited and translated by M. 
Lavarenne, occupy four volumes: i, Cathemerinon; ii, Apotheosis, Hamarti- 
genia; iii, Psychomachia, contre Symmaque; iv, Peristephanon, Dittochaeon, 
Epilogue; J. Labourt has edited and translated S. Jéréme, Lettres, 2 volumes 
(Lettres i-lii). 

M. Spanneut has published a volume of Recherches sur les écrits d’ Eustathe 
d’ Anttoche, avec une édition nouvelle des fragments dogmatiques et exégétiques, Lille, 
1948; P. Nautin has contributed a volume on Hippolyte, Contre les Hérésies: 
fragment (contre Noét), étude et édition critique, 1948; R. Tonneau and 
R. Devreesse have edited Les homélies catéchétiques de Théodore de Mopsueste 
(Studi e Testi, 145), Vatican, 1949; J. Riviere has published S. Augustin, 
Oeuvres. Série 1: Opuscules. ix: Exposés généraux de la foi. De fide et symbolo. 
Enchiridion. Texte, traduction, notes (Bibliothéque augustinienne), 1947. 

Besides these scholarly works the following translations (withou 
original text) may be mentioned: M. Meunier, Hymnes de Synésius de 
Cyréne, traduction avec prolégoménes et notes, 194.7; L. de Mondadon, Con- 
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Sessions de Saint Augustin, 1947 (for the ‘grand public’); R. Draguet, Les 
Péres du Deésert, textes choisis et présentés, 1949; A. Hamman, Priéres des 
Premiers Chrétiens, 1952: a selection of prayers from the New Testament, 
the Fathers, papyri, inscriptions and ancient liturgies, in chronological 
order. 


The Church and the Greco-Roman world 

In the Histoire Générale started under the editorship of G. Glotz, 
A. Piganiol has written the volume on the fourth century: L’Empire 
Chrétien (325-395), 1947, a book with personal and stimulating, if not 
always convincing views. In H. I. Marrou’s excellent book Histoire de 
’ Education dans ’ Antiquité, 1948, the final chapters describe the origins and 
character of ancient Christian education. The same writer has published, 
together with an unchanged re-edition of his Saint Augustin et la fin de la 
culture antique, as an appendix to it, a Retractatio (Bibliotheque des Ecoles 
Srangaises d’ Athénes et de Rome, fasc. 145 bis), 1949, in which he attenuates 
some of the views which he has previously developed on the cultural 
decadence in the age of Augustine. 

The second edition of P. Courcelle, Les Lettres grecques en Occident, de 
Macrobe a Cassiodore (Bibliotheque des Ecoles frangaises . . ., 159), brings only 
slight alterations. Courcelle has also produced another good book, Histoire 
littératre des grandes Invasions germaniques, 1948, with well chosen quotations 
from Augustine, Orosius, Salvianus, etc. Also G. Bardy, L’Eglise et les 
derniers Romains, 1948, analyses the position of the Christians in face of the 
decay and collapse of the ancient world and the attempts of the most 
outstanding among them to maintain its cultural values. In La question des 
langues dans I’ Eglise ancienne, 1948, the same writer emphasises an important 
and often neglected aspect of ecclesiastical history, i.e. the Church’s 
attitude vis-d-vis not only Greek and Latin, but also the various provincial 
languages, and the impact of the linguistic situation on doctrinal contro- 
versies (translations from Greek into Latin: Aypostasis—persona, etc.). In a 
third book, La conversion au Christianisme durant les premiers siécles ( Théologie, 
vol. 15), 1949, Canon Bardy has analysed conversion from a psychological 
and sociological point of view, and made useful comparisons with other 
types of conversion (to Judaism, to philosophy, etc.) in the ancient world. 

L. Homo, De la Rome paienne a la Rome chrétienne, 1950, describes the 
passage from paganism to Christianity in Roman life and institutions. 


Church history, general and local, Doctrine and inner life 

The outstanding work is undoubtedly M. Goguel’s great synthesis in 
two volumes: La Naissance du Christianisme, 1946, and L’Eglise Primitive, 
1947, a continuation of his recently re-edited Vie de Jésus. The first volume 
describes the birth and early development of Christianity to the middle of 
the second century; the second deals with the inner life of the Church 
(doctrine, organisation, worship, ethics) during the same period. The 
standpoint is that of liberal Protestantism. M. Goguel has given a summary 
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of this work in the form of a handbook for students: Les premiers Temps de 
P Eglise, 1949. 

G. de Plinval et R. Pittet, Histoire illustrée de I’ Eglise, 1948, is a popular 
work intended chiefly for cultured Catholics, and so is Daniel Rops, 
L’Eglise des Apétres et des Martyrs, 1948, a book written from a strictly 
traditional point of view; it covers the first four centuries. 

H. Musset, Histoire du Christianisme, spécialement en Orient, 1, Harissa 
(Liban), 1948, takes into account not only the Catholic Church, but also 
the various shades—Nestorian, monophysite, etc.—of Eastern heterodoxy, 
down to the end of the Middle Ages. The present writer has studied the 
relations between Christians and Jews: M. Simon, Verus Israel. Etude sur les 
relations entre Chrétiens et Fuifs dans l’Empire Romain (Bibliothéque des Ecoles 
Frangaises d’ Athénes et de Rome, 166), 1948. E. Griffe, La Gaule Chrétienne a 
Pépoque romaine. 1. Des origines chrétiennes a la fin du IV® siécle, 1947, provides 
a scholarly and valuable picture of Christian beginnings in France. J. B. 
Brisson, Gloire et misére de l’ Afrique Chrétienne, 1949, is a history of the African 
Church, with special emphasis on Donatism, considered as the expression 
of African particularism as against Roman culture, and the main cause of 
the rapid extinction of Christianity in those provinces. The remains of the 
Christian period in Africa are studied by Logeart et Martin, Les vestiges du 
Christianisme antique dans la Numidie Centrale, Alger, 194.7, an archaeological 
and epigraphic inventory, gathering materials chiefly from the fourth and 
fifth centuries. 

P. Lemerle has written a good monograph on Philippes et la Macédoine 
Onientale a l’époque chrétienne et byzantine. Recherches d’histoire et d’archéologie 
(Bibliothéque des Ecoles Frangaises d’ Athénes et de Rome, 158), 1945. J. Lassus, 
Sanctuaires chrétiens de Syrie. Essai sur la genése, la forme et l’'usage liturgique des 
édifices du culte chrétien en Syrie, du IIT® siécle a la conquéte musulmane (Bibliothéque 
archéologique et historique de I’ Institut Frangais d’Archéologie de Beyrouth, 42), 
1947, brings interesting views on the liturgy of the Syrian Church, as seen 
in connection with the shape of the cultic buildings, and attempts to draw 
a radical distinction between the eucharistic synaxis and the cult of the 
martyrs which, in the author’s opinion, never interacted, but were 
celebrated in two different types of building, basilica and martyrion. He 
agrees on certain points and disagrees on some others with A. Grabar’s 
important work, Martyrium. Recherches sur le culte des reliques et Dart chrétien 
antique. 1: Architecture; 11: Iconographie; 111: Album, 1946. R. Devreesse has 
studied Le patriarcat d’Antioche depuis la paix de l’ Eglise jusqu’a la conquéte 
arabe, 1945. 

P. Nautin, Je crois a l’ Esprit Saint dans la Sainte Eglise pour la résurrection de 
la chair (Unam Sanctam, 17), 1947, attempts to restore the original text of 
this part of the so-called Roman creed as attested by the Apostolic Tradition. 
G. Bardy, in his two volumes, La théologie de I’ Eglise de Saint Clément a Saint 
Trénée (Unam Sanctam, 13), 1945, and La théologie de I’ Eglise de Saint Irénée au 
concile de Nicée (Unam Sanctam, 14), 1947, endeavours to show that the 
essential features of Catholicism, as to doctrine and institutions, are already 
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present in Clement’s writings, and that the Roman primacy is attested and 
admitted as early as the end of the second century. H. Rondet has pro- 
duced a study on the doctrine of grace: Gratia Christi. Essai @ histoire du 
dogme et de théologie dogmatique (Verbum Salutis), 1948, whereas H. Pétré has 
investigated the vocabulary of Christian charity: Caritas. Etude sur le voca- 
bulaire latin de la charité chrétienne, Louvain (Spicilegium sacrum lovaniense), 1948. 

Christian heterodoxy and gnosis have been studied by A. Dupont— 
Sommer, La doctrine gnostique de la lettre ‘wdw’ d’aprés une lamelle araméenne 
inédite, 1946, who throws interesting light on the Ophites, and F. Sagnard, 
La gnose valentinienne et le témoignage de Saint Irénée, 1947, a very important 
contribution to our knowledge of sectarian life and doctrine. 


Patristic Studies 

The largest number, by far, of recent French publications on the ancient 
church deals with Patristics, in the precise acceptation of the word, i.e. 
the life, works and thought of the Fathers and other Christian writers. 

A third edition of P. de Labriolle’s standard work Histoire de la Littéra- 
ture latine chrétienne, 194.7, has been provided by G. Bardy: the bibliography 
has been extended by inclusion of the most recent works, and in particular 
the third part of the book (fourth century) has been enlarged. D. Gorce 
has written a useful Petite introduction a l'étude des Péres, Bruges, 1948. Among 
the various contributions to the Mélanges Jules Lebreton, which constitute 
vols. 39 and 40 of the review Recherches de Science Religieuse, 1951-1952, 
patristic studies occupy the most important part. J. Daniélou has written 
a book on Sacramentum Futurt. Etude sur les origines de la typologie biblique, 1950. 
As to the impressive series of monographs on various Church Fathers, I 
must content myself with a mere enumeration of the most important 
among them. 

Clement of Alexandria. C. Mondésert, Clément d’ Alexandrie, Introduction 
a étude de sa pensée religieuse a partir de l Ecriture, (Théologie, 4), 1944; Th. 
Camelot, Foi et Gnose. Introduction a l’étude de la connaissance mystique chez 
Clément d’ Alexandrie, 1945. 

Origen. J. Daniélou, Origéne, 1948; H. de Lubac, Histoire et Esprit. 
L’intelligence de I’ Ecriture d’aprés Origéne ( Théologie, 16), 1950; F. Bertrand, 
La mystique de Fésus chez Origéne ( Théologie, 23), 1951. 

Hippolytus. P. Nautin, Hippolyte et Fosipe. Contribution a V’histoire de la 
littérature chrétienne du troisiéme siécle (Etudes et Textes pour V’ histoire du dogme de 
la Trinité, 1), 1947: a skilful attempt to demonstrate thac the Elenchos 
against all the Heresies or Philosophoumena has been unduly attributed to 
Hippolytus, and is in fact the work of a certain Josipos, whose name we 
know from Photius; Josipos, and not Hippolytus, became, in the time of 
Callistus, the head of a schismatic community in Rome. Nautin’s thesis 
has provoked considerable controversy, which is not settled yet; it seems 
that the majority among the specialists still hold the traditional opinion. 

Antony. L. Bouyer, La vie de Saint Antoine. Essai sur la spiritualité du 
monachisme primitif, Saint Wandrille 1950. 
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John Chrysostom. A. Moulard, Saint Jean Chrysostome: sa vie, son oeuvre, 
1949: considerable erudition, but not very critical. 

Gregory of Nyssa. J. Daniélou, Platonisme et Théologie mystique. Essai sur 
la doctrine spirituelle de Saint Gregoire de Nysse ( Théologie, 2), 1944. 

Gregory of Nazianzus. J. Plagnieux, Saint Grégoire de Nazianze théologien, 
1952, a careful and scholarly study. 

Synesius. L. Lacombrade, Synésios de Cyréne: helléne et chrétien, 1951. 

Theodore of Mopsuestia. R. Devreesse, Essai sur Théodore de Mopsueste 
(Studi e Testi, 141), Vatican 1948. 

Cyril of Alexandria. H. Du Manoir, Dogme et spiritualité chez Saint 
Cyrille d@ Alexandrie, 1944; J. Liébart, La doctrine christologique de Saint Cyrille 
d’ Alexandrie avant la querelle nestorienne, Lille 1951. 

Jerome. P. Antin, Essai sur Saint Féréme, 1951: very readable and well 
informed, a good introduction to Hieronymian studies. 

Augustine. F. Cayré, Initiation a la philosophie de Saint Augustin, 1947; 
E. Gilson, Philosophie et incarnation selon Saint Augustin, Montreal, 1947; 
G. Bardy, A [’Ecole de Saint Augustin, 1948, a rapid sketch of Augustine’s 
life and works; H. I. Marrou, L’ambivalence du temps de histoire chez Saint 
Augustin, Montreal 1950; P. Courcelle, Recherches sur les Confessions de Saint 
Augustin, 1950, a brilliant and important book (reviewed by A. D. Nock 
in this JOURNAL, ii. 2 (October 1951) 225 ff.). 

Hilary. P. Smulders, La doctrine trinitaire de Saint Hilaire de Poitiers, Rome 
1944. 

Paulinus of Nola. P. Fabre, Essai sur la chronologie de Voeuvre de Saint 
Paulin de Nole (Publications de la Faculté des Lettres de ? Université de Strasbourg, 
109), 1948, and Saint Paulin de Nole et l’amitié chrétienne (Bibliothéque des 
Ecoles Frangaises d’ Athénes et de Rome, 167), 1949: provides more than indi- 
cated by the title and is, in fact, a study of Paulinus’s life, thought and piety, 
together with a survey of his acquaintances. 

Pelagius. G. de Plinval, Pélage, ses écrits, sa vie et sa doctrine. Etude 
@ histoire littéraire et religieuse, Lausanne 1943, a sympathetic interpretation 
of Pelagius’s personality and message by a Catholic scholar; and Essais sur 
le style et la langue de Pélage, Fribourg/Suisse 1947. 

It is to be noted that quite a large proportion of these publications are 
the works of laymen, chiefly Catholics (Courcelle, Fabre, Gilson, Marrou, 
de Plinval, etc.), who teach or have taught in French State Universities: 
an eloquent testimony to the growing interest which Patristic studies, 
mainly Latin, raise in these quarters. As to the study of the Greek Fathers, 
it remains more largely a clerical business—and Pope Pius XII probably 
had in mind some of the above-mentioned authors and works when he 
deplored, in the Encyclical Humani Genesis the over-estimate, by some 
Catholics, of the methods and type of thought of the Greek Fathers, as 
opposed to Thomistic scholasticism. 

Varia. 

The Dictionnaire de Théologie Catholique is now complete (15 volumes, 
1950). The Dictionnaire d’Archéologie Chrétienne et de Liturgie is almost 
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finished, while the Dictionnaire de Droit canonique and the Dictionnaire 
d’ Histoire et de Géographie ecclésiastiques are progressing regularly: the first 
has reached the letter E and the second the letter C. The principal French 
reviews and periodicals dealing with early Church History, the publication 
of which had been slowed down and in some cases even interrupted by the 
war, now regularly appear: viz. the Revue Biblique, Revue d’ Histoire et de 
Philosophie Religieuses, Mélanges de Sciences Religieuses, Recherches de Science 
Religieuse, Revue des Sciences Religieuses, Revue de Sciences Philosophiques et 
Théologiques, Bulletin de Littérature Ecclésiastique, and so forth. 
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Reviews 





Petrus: Jiinger—Apostel—Martyrer: das historische und das theologische Petrusproblem. 
By Oscar Cullmann. Pp. 282. Zurich: Zwingli Verlag, 1952. Swiss Frs. 
17.70 (paper); 20.80 (cloth). 

A full-scale study such as this book offers has long been a desideratum: the 
neglect of Peter as compared with Paul is strikingly displayed on the shelves of 
every theological library. True, the Pauline material is more abundant: we have 
a whole corpus of letters to set against two Petrine epistles, one generally denied 
to the apostle and the other the subject of endless debate. Yet, even so, we should 
have thought that here was an attractive subject, and one that gave opportunity 
to make a substantial contribution to the study of Christian origins. And so it is, 
Professor Cullmann has seized the opportunity and given us a work which 
deserves the highest praise for its learning and insight. 

The book is divided into two main parts. The first, and longer, part deals 
with three topics: the disciple Peter and his place among the other disciples of 
the Lord; the apostle Peter and his work, first as leader of the primitive com- 
munity with its headquarters in Jerusalem, and later as organiser and director 
of the Jewish-Christians’ missionary approach to their unconverted fellow- 
countrymen; finally, the martyr Peter with all the questions that have been 
raised about his life and death in Rome, and the answers that may be obtain- 
able from literary sources, from liturgical records, and from the most recent 
excavations. The discussion of these topics occupies some 160 pages and the 
result may be summarised as foilows (p. 169): St. Peter occupied a leading 
position among the disciples during the ministry of Jesus. He retained this 
position in the early years of the Church. Then James the Lord’s brother became 
prominent in the affairs of the Jerusalem community; and Peter disappears from 
the narrative of Acts after chapter xv. There is evidence to show that he took 
charge of the missionary approach to Jews and went on journeys for that pur- 
pose. One of these, probably towards the end of his career, brought him to 
Rome, where, after a short ministry he suffered martyrdom under Nero. 

The second part of the book is occupied mainly with the discussion of the 
text, Matt. xvi. 17-19, and of the claims based upon it by the Roman See. 
Professor Cullmann points out that the text first begins to be used in support of 
these claims about the beginning of the third century. He gives good reasons for 
thinking that the saying is out of place in its present context and that it more 
probably belongs to the Passion story and the Last Supper, being closely akin to 
Lk. xxii. 31 f. It has all the signs of being Palestinian and ancient: and it should 
probably be regarded as a genuine utterance of the Lord. As to its meaning, the 
rock on which Christ will build his kahal is not Peter’s faith but Peter himself as 
chosen by the Incarnate Christ and as the first witness of the Resurrection. The 
role of Peter as the foundation, on which Christ builds, is something unique and 
unrepeatable: it cannot in the nature of the case be transmitted to successors, 
in Rome or anywhere else. Foundation-laying comes at the beginning of build- 
ing operations and does not need to be repeated. Peter’s importance as founda- 
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REVIEWS 


tion-stone belongs to the time of the founding of the Church, and lies in the fact 
that he was the leader of the Christian community in its earliest days in Jeru- 
salem. The theory that this leadership has been transmitted to the successive 
occupants of any episcopal see cannot be established by appeal either to 
Scripture or to the history of the early Church. The importance of individual 
communities for the Church as a whole varies from time to time; the rock 
remains. It is the Peter of history, chosen and designated by Jesus as witness of 
his life and death and as the first witness of his resurrection. 

Such in barest outline is the argument of the book. Needless to say, it is 
worked out with great fullness; and the treatment throughout shows mastery 
of a great mass of material, keen insight and shrewd judgement, and a constant 
endeavour after scrupulous fairness and moderation in dealing with highly 
contentious issues. It may be expected that Professor Cullmann’s book will stir 
up lively debate on these issues; and it is to be hoped that the debate may be 
kept at the high level set by his contribution. A review is not the place to take up 
such major discussion, which would demand a great deal of space. It must there- 
fore suffice to say that the main contentions seem to me to be adequately estab- 
lished, and I confine myself to some points of detail. 

I doubt whether the Damascus document will bear the weight that is put 
upon it (p. 66). Incidentally the reference should be to Kap. 16 (Charles’s 
division) or to S. 13, 9 (Schechter’s pagination, following the MS.). Edward 
Gibbon was not a Lord (p. 77). Note 41 on p. g1 should read Ant. ii, 15, 1. Page 
89 n. 30 read ‘Epistle’, and p. 147 n. 157 read ‘Apostles’. The emendation 
vedvides travdioxat for Aavatdes kai Aipxar, for which A. Dain is given the credit 
(p. 103 n. 67) was proposed by Wordsworth in 1844 and approved by Lightfoot 
and others, It may be noted that in modern times the view that the two witnesses 
in Rev. xi. 3 ff. should be identified with Peter and Paul was maintained by 
C. H. Turner (Studies in Early Church History, 214). 

As we lay down the book, knowing that it is one to which we shall come back 
again and again, a number of topics stand out as subjects for further enquiry 
along the lines opened up by Professor Cullmann’s discussion. Among them I 
should certainly place the nature and organisation of the earliest Christian 
community in Jerusalem and its relation to other groups in Palestine and Syria. 
Here Dr. Cullmann has given us a good start by his account of Peter’s activities 
in the leadership of the Jerusalem community and his relations with James the 
Just, as also by his discussion of the kahal—éxxAnoia. Another subject is the 
question how the Petrine or apostolic foundation laid in the first century can be 
a present reality in the twentieth. The answer that it is through the apostolic 
writings is a very interesting and suggestive one, which is bound, if followed up, 
to raise new questions in which, it may be conjectured, the problems concerning 
canonicity and apostolic succession will run into one another. 

MANCHESTER UNIVERSITY T. W. Manson 


Christianity and Pagan Culture in the later Roman Empire, together with an English 
translation of John Chrysostom’s Address on Vainglory and the Right Way for 
Parents to bring up their Children. By M. L. W. Laistner. Pp. vii + 145. Ithaca, 
New York: Cornell University Press; London: Geoffrey Cumberlege, 1951. 
20s. 

In this interesting book Prof. Laistner has published his ‘James W. Richard 

Lectures in History for 1950-51, delivered in the University of Virginia’. Their 
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contents are clearly expressed in the author’s own words from the beginning of 
his third lecture: ‘In the previous chapters we have passed in review two sharply 
opposed ways of life, particularly as expressed in terms of educational theory and 
practice—the training of a pagan in rhetoric and philosophy and the purely 
religious instruction imparted to Christian converts. It remains to consider the 
reconciliation of these two extremes in the Christian writers of the third and 
fourth centuries’ (49, cf. 2-3). The lectures themselves form pleasant reading 
and in studying this book one gets a clear picture of what was one of the decisive 
forces in changing the ancient world. The value of the book is greatly enhanced 
by some twenty pages of notes which give the references to the source-material 
and pave the way for further research. And most of all will the ‘Appendix’ con- 
taining an interesting sermon of Chrysostom be appreciated, since it is a very 
lively and authentic illustration of the foregoing pages (85-122). To many 
scholars the facts which are collected here will not be new, though the Church 
Historian will find some important viewpoints in the first chapter in particular, 
since the great influence of the higher education upon many works of Christian 
writers is coming to light more and more and has a bearing upon the estimation 
of their value. As an introduction to the subject the book may be highly recom- 
mended for the clear picture it draws and for its guidance to the sources. 

It goes without saying that the author was unable to deal with his subject in 
full within the compass of 73 pages (the text of his lectures). Therefore we leave 
aside all sorts of additions which everyone who has made some independent 
study of the subject may make, such as the most interesting description of 
Gregory of Nyssa about the education of his sister Macrina (Vita S. Macrinae, in 
Werner Jaeger’s new edition, Leyden 1952, 373). Minor points of criticism too 
may be passed over, e.g. the statement that the apologist Aristides lived some 
50 years after Epictetus (26); the omission of references on p. 40 (Peregrinatio 
Aetheriae ch. 47) and p. 114 (‘the meekest of men’ being a quotation from Numb. 
xii. 3); the expression ‘categorical interpretation’ instead of ‘allegorical’ (46). 
Some other more important points may be raised. As far as I can see Prof. 
Laistner has drawn a comparison between two incomparable quantities in his 
first two lectures, in sketching the ‘higher education’ of the pagan world—which 
was, as he himself points out, confined to a fairly small class of people—and the 
Christian ‘training of the convert’—which was shared by all candidates for bap- 
tism, irrespective of their former education. These two kinds of ‘education’ 
belong to a very different sphere and stand on a different level, for they have 
quite different aims: intellectual or religious. The training of a convert has more 
to do with the preparation for initiation into the mysteries, though this does not 
imply that there was a direct dependence from it on the Christian side; it may 
simply indicate a more fruitful point for comparison. It would have been even 
better if the author had not limited himself to ‘higher education’ (italics are mine) 
on the pagan side, but had taken into account the question how children in 
pagan families were reared and educated in general. The ‘religious instruction’ 
began at home, since the worship of the gods belonged to the wdrpia €6n, and 
was continued in the schools by the reading of Homer, Hesiod etc. The training 
at home, the dvarpo¢7, which was of the greatest importance, has unfortunately 
been left out of sight (cf. my Tarsus of Jeruzalem, Amsterdam 1952, Mededelingen 
der Koninklijke Nederlandse Akademie van Wetenschappen, afdeling Letterkunde, 
N. R. xv 5, pp. 13-17, 40-47). This, however, would have given the proper 
background to the sermon of Chrysostom and brought the Church Father’s 
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rules into the right perspective. Attention may also be drawn to the fact that we 
notice from the second century A.D. onwards a crisis in the Greek educational 
system because of the moral, or rather demoralising influence of the poets who 
were used as textbooks (see my article on the pseudo-Justinian Oratio ad 
Graecos in Nederlands Theol. Tydschrift, vii (1953), 129-141.) It should also be 
taken into account that many slaves had got a fairly good education and were 
used for literary work. That the training of converts had apparently something 
to do with ‘intellectual’ instruction is closely bound up with the character 
of the Christian revelation, particularly with the réle of the Bible, which is 
quite different from anything in paganism. 

Would the author say that he was particularly interested in the problem of 
the Christian attitude towards higher education? Then it would have been 
preferable to leave out the second chapter and to elaborate the contents of the 
third chapter. The strong rejection of pagan learning by men like Tatian, Ter- 
tullian and others should have been treated more fully and the reasons for it and 
for the change of mind which came gradually should have been brought to light 
more clearly. In the introduction to Chrysostom’s sermon we miss a discussion 
of the word ‘vainglory’ (xevodogia). This word opens the way to understanding 
the deepest difference between paganism and Christianity from a certain point 
of view, viz. the ideals of life: either glory from one’s fellowmen or from God. 

The compass of a review does not allow us to work out the above points, but 
the comments which I have made may be taken as a proof of the great interest 
with which I read Mr. Laistner’s book.! The themes he has dealt with are very 
important indeed for the growth of the Church both in its outward expansion 
and in its internal upbuilding. We hope that the paths shown by these lectures 
will be followed up by future investigators; they will find valuable material here. 
BILTHOVEN/ UTRECHT W. C. van UNNIK 

HoLLAND 


Trénée de Lyon: Contre les Héresies, Livre III. Texte critique. Introduction, traduction 
et notes de F. Sagnard, O.P. (Sources Chrétiennes). Pp. 480. Paris: 
Editions du Cerf, 1952. Frs. 1740. 

This is the first instalment of a complete edition of the Adversus Haereses of 
Irenaeus. The enterprise will be warmly welcomed by patristic scholars. Since 
the last edition of the Latin text with the Greek and Syriac fragments by Harvey 
in 1857 extensive new Armenian evidence has been recovered and the important 
studies of the Swedish scholar, S. Lundstrém, have thrown new light on the 
Latin text. Pére Sagnard has no difficulty in showing that Harvey’s handling of 
the Latin manuscripts was often marked by inaccuracies and unnecessary 
conjectures. The present edition of the text of Book iii (described by the editor 
as editio critica minor) is equipped with a full critical apparatus and has benefited 
from a revision of the punctuation at some points. The text of the Greek frag- 
ments printed beside the Latin has been revised by the collation of additional 
manuscripts, sometimes with the result of bringing the Greek text nearer to the 
Latin. Altogether the student will feel a high degree of confidence in the 
methods of this critical edition and in the resulting text, which shows many 
improvements and clarifications. 

1 Readers interested in the subject of this book may also be referred to the excellent 


article by Harald Fuchs, ‘Bildung’ in Reallexicon fiir Antike und Christentum, Lieferung 11, 
col. 346-362 which was published quite recently (Nov. 1952). 
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This edition of Book iii is on a generous scale. It provides a French transla- 
tion opposite the Latin text, an introduction of 80 pages, extensive notes, six 
short appendices, and valuable indices which include a vocabulary of Gnostic 
terms and a classified list of important Latin words. Direct quotations from the 
scriptures are printed in distinctive type in both the text and the translation. 
According to Pére Sagnard’s stated programme the whole edition may eventually 
extend to some ten volumes. Books iv and v are to follow, then Book i in two 
parts with a general introduction, then Book ii, then an editio critica maior of the 
whole text with a final revision of the Greek Armenian and Syriac fragments, 
and finally three further volumes giving complete indices and dealing with the 
Old Testament and New Testament quotations. The editor is justified in claim- 
ing that when his project is completed ‘this outstanding document of the catholic 
faith will at last be estimated as it deserves and will be fully at the service of the 
historian of religions and the theologian’. 

In his introduction to Book iii Pére Sagnard summarises his views of Gnosti- 
cism already more fully expounded in La gnose valentinienne et le témoignage de S. 
Irénée. Gnosticism takes its fundamental elements from a pre-Christian pagan 
milieu, and Valentinus, in particular, drew on a current of earlier Gnosticism 
which comprised a more or less crystallised amalgam of these Jewish or pagan 
elements. The editor is able to give some preliminary reasons for his confidence 
that the new Gnostic documents from Nag-Hammadi will confirm this view. 
A valuable feature of the introduction is the analysis of the course of Irenaeus’s 
argument in Book iii in which for the first time in the whole work he draws on 
scripture and tradition for a positive exposition of the faith against the heretics. 
Pére Sagnard’s analysis reveals that Irenaeus marshalls the evidence with an 
order as well as a thoroughness with which he is too seldom credited. In the 
course of a brief and illuminating exposition of the theological teaching of the 
book there are some remarks on the idea of ‘tradition’ in Irenaeus which will 
raise doubts. It may be agreed that scripture and tradition form for Irenaeus a 
twofold witness to the same apostolic faith, but it is doubtful whether he held 
that tradition gives scripture its sense (‘lui donne son sens’) and still more doubt- 
ful whether he held that it goes beyond scripture in content (‘le dépasse en 
extension’ (p. 26)). Irenaeus’s summaries of the tradition certainly never suggest 
that it includes truths for which the evidence is not to be found in scripture. 
The discussion of the passage on the Roman Church (iii. 3, 2) is temperate and 
repudiates extravagant claims, but it leaves the reader in some doubt as to what 
interpretation is intended of the words ‘in qua semper etc.’ It is perhaps un- 
grateful to ask for more than the admirable notes on the text already provide. 
It would, however, have been useful if at two points (p. 332, 1.6, and p. 336, 1.5) 
the editor had commented on a not unimportant divergence between the Latin 
and the Greek texts. Both passages concern the doctrine of the Incarnation. 
In both the Latin text is translated without reference to the Greek reading, 
which may well be original. These are all minor blemishes. Every page of this 
book witnesses to the thoroughness of the learning which has been devoted to a 
complicated task, and the edition is produced in a form which is both attractive 
and well adapted for use. 

This project foralargescale edition of the Adversus Haereses surpasses in scopeand 
extentany previous undertaking of the directors of ‘Sources Chrétiennes’, and they, 
no less than the editor himself, deserve the profound gratitude of patristic scholars. 
KEBLE COLLEGE, OxFoRD H. J. CARPENTER 
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Les Actes du Procés de Paul de Samosate: étude sur la Christologie du III* au IV® siécle. 
By Henri de Riedmatten, O.P. (Paradosis: Etudes de littérature et de théo- 
logie ancienne, vi). Pp. 172. Fribourg en Suisse: Editions St. Paul, 1952. 
Swiss Frs. 7.50. 

However much they differ in their conclusions, the full-scale studies of Loofs 
and Bardy might seem to have exhausted the subject of Paul of Samosata and 
his opinions. Pére de Riedmatten has, however, succeeded in showing the need 
for further detailed study on the sources and a fresh estimate of the evidence. 

He sets before him a double aim. The first is to produce from a first-hand 
study of the MSS., wherever possible, a revised edition of the fragments of the 
Synodal Letter and the Disputation between Paul and Malchion. He points out 
a number of errors both in Bardy and Loofs. Here his conclusions are conserva- 
tive. He accepts the authenticity of the Letter of the Six Bishops while rejecting the 
much-controverted Logoi ‘ad Sabinum’. He has wise cautions to offer against too 
great a reliance upon collections of quotations adduced during the great Christo- 
logical controversies of the fifth and sixth centuries when the temptations to re- 
handle the evidence to make it more immediately applicable to the contem- 
porary situation were not always resisted as firmly as the historian would wish. 

His second aim is to expound the thesis that the storm-centre of the contro- 
versy lay in the Christology of the two protagonists, rather than in the sphere of 

Trinitarian theology, as Loofs inclined to believe, and to set the Christological 

opinions expressed at the Council, particularly on the side of Malchion, in their 

appropriate historical context. He agrees that Malchion and some (though not 
all) of the party opposed to Paul were Origenists but denies the charge made by 

Dr. C. E. Raven that they inevitably tended towards Apollinarianism. In the 

course of this part of his study we are offered many lucid and documented sum- 

maries of the Christological opinions of third- and fourth-century Fathers. 

This approach to the problem is fresh and suggestive. It can claim some sup- 
port alike from the preponderance given to Christology in the fragments which 
have been preserved, and does justice (and perhaps more than justice) to the key 
features of the doctrines of Paul to which later writers call attention—his alleged 
psilanthropism and ‘adoptionism’. An alternative explanation of these two facts 
might have an equal right to be heard, viz. that the sharply contrasted factors in 
the Christology of Paul were more easily remembered than the nuances of his 
theology, particularly as they represented a far more living issue in later cen- 
turies than the by-paths of Trinitarian speculation. 

It also leads to the rather paradoxical result that the focus tends to shift from 
Paul to Malchion. It is clear that the latter was no mere lay figure in the Dis- 
putation and that his opinions are a subject in their own right. While however 
the Origenist side of the controversy is followed through, the relations of Paul to 
his successors are more lightly sketched. 

Students of Loofs will note an important footnote 28 criticising the identi- 
fication of the Spirit and the Sophia of which Loofs made so much, a valuable 
discussion of the difficult question of the Homoousion at the Council of Antioch 
in chapter vi, and a brief discussion of the enigma of Lucian of Antioch (return- 
ing a verdict of non liquet). The author rightly discounts any direct connexion be- 
tween the opinions of Arius and of Paul. 

An author has, of course, a perfect right to delimit his subject as he thinks fit 
and, when he presents his thesis with the competence and ability of Pére de 

Riedmatten, the results will be important and instructive. On the other hand it 
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must be said that the absence of any comparable treatment of the theology of 
Paul of Samosata makes the book seriously unbalanced. The author may be 
right that Christology was the essence of the controversy (which would in this 
case appear as a kind of ‘curtain raiser’ for subsequent Christological discussion), 
rather than as a further stage towards the formulation of the Nicene doctrine of 
the Trinity, in which case Loofs’s interpretation of it as a kind of interim judg- 
ment upon a form of Trinitarian thinking which was already becoming obsol- 
escent would need further consideration. If the author could see his way towards 
rounding off his treatment, he would not only put us even further in his debt, 
but would also go some way towards that full scale study of Paul of Samosata 
which Mgr. Devréesse has noted as still a destderatum for the study of the doctrine 
of the ancient Church. 
University cr DuRHAM H. E, W. Turner 


Frankish Themes and Problems. By Sir Francis Oppenheimer. Pp. 246. London: 
Faber and Faber, 1952, 42s. 

These interesting studies are the work of a distinguished lawyer and diplomat 
and the fruit of long research, aided (as is acknowledged in the preface) by some 
very notable historians and historians of art. In many respects the work is 
worthy of their guidance. Some of the argument is novel and the work is 
beautifully illustrated; where the writer’s conclusions at times fail to convince, 
lack of basic training in the two disciplines of history and the history of art is 
probably responsible. 

The first three studies deal with the place and date of Clovis’s baptism, the 
miracles of St. Remi’s Early Life, and the first church of St. Remi at Reims; the 
last two with the tympanum of the church of St. John at Monza and the origin and 
heraldic application of the fleur-de-lis: they range in time from the Frankish 
centuries to the days of Matteo Visconti. All five are of interest to the ecclesiasti- 
cal historian. 

The book has, moreover, a greater unity than the titles of the essays suggest, 
for there is an underlying preoccupation with the rite and iconography of bap- 
tism: Clovis’s baptism: early medieval representations of our Lord’s baptism: 
the church which Theudelinda first built for the baptism of her son (c. A.D. 603) 
at Monza. This was rebuilt with its famous early fourteenth-century tympanum 
representing Christ standing in the river, while the dove, represented head 
downwards in swift flight, empties the sacred unction from an ampulla on his 
head. In the next study, it is suggested that the fleur-de-lis originated in such a 
down-rushing emblem of the holy dove, descending on outspread wings. The 
fleur-de-lis associated iconographically with Mary was a representation of the Holy 
Ghost in specie columbae. 

The essay on the date and place of Clovis’s baptism, admittedly an obscure 
subject, is less convincing. Gregory of Tours attributes the baptism to St. Remi, 
implying that it took place at Rheims: he says that St. Remi ordered the font to 
be prepared and the platea before the church adorned with white draperies (this 
he could scarcely have done in another prelate’s see). Two other bishops, writing 
earlier than Gregory, contribute some evidence about this baptism: Nicetius 
of Trier (d. A.D. 566), a confused writer, states that Clovis vowed to be baptised 
(not, as Sir Francis states, that he was baptised, at Tours: some weeks of cate- 
chumenate must have intervened in any case): and a letter of Avitus of Vienne to 
Clovis congratulates him on his baptism on Christmas Day, mentions that 
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Clovis had announced to him his intention to-be baptised on that day, and 
assures him that though he was not among those present at the ceremony, yet 
he shared his joy. Neither Nicetius nor Avitus mentions Tours as the place of 
baptism. 

Sir Francis argues that the baptism must, however, have been at Tours, and 
that Gregory was perfectly aware of the fact, but preferred to suppress it because 
he had adopted a ‘cabalistic’ system of dating the events of Clovis’s life, which 
necessitated antedating the baptism, and therefore placing it at Reims. (Tours 
was not then permanently in Clovis’s possession.) This ‘cabalistic’ system 
Gregory identified with ‘orthodoxy’, of which he was an impassioned (and 
unscrupulous) defender. For the sake of this system, Sir Francis argues, Gregory 
was willing to sacrifice the glory of his holy patron, St. Martin—a conclusion 
that most readers of the Historia Francorum will find frankly incredible. Gregory’s 
dating of Clovis’s career may well be ill-founded: but it should be remembered 
that no common time-scale was yet in use, and that we have no assurance that 
even great churches like Tours were as yet using an Easter table as an annal. 
Dating by the indiction, a period of fifteen years, was on the other hand, general: 
and that Gregory should have arranged the events of Clovis’s life to fall into 
three periods of fifteen years, and placed some of the events at the points where 
the period of fifteen might be subdivided into periods of five years, can be 
accepted without involving ‘cabalistic’ interpretations, or the fact that there are 
five letters in iy@vs. It is, indeed, likely that Gregory had to rely on oral informa- 
tion for his account of Clovis, for the latter does not appear in the sixth-century 
fasti and chronica minora to which Gregory might have had access; but there is 
no need to impugn Gregory’s good faith. To chroniclers before Bede generalised 
Dionysius Exiguus’s era of the Incarnation, historical dating rested on the con- 
sular lists, regnal years and the indiction, if any of these were known. In view 
of the difficulties of writing history in the sixth century, Gregory’s chronological 
arrangement of Clovis’s career fits into the intellectual picture; his omission of a 
known fact much to the glory of St. Martin does not. 

Three other points: Sir Francis’s suggestion that Clovis’s baptism and 
investment as consul occurred on the same day has nothing to commend it: they 
were two events of a different order, nor would a newly baptised king have put 
aside his white baptismal robes for some days. It is, moreover, most unlikely that 
the consular robes would have been sent to a pagan. Again, the ‘Orthodox 
church’ usually signifies the Byzantine church, and it is very confusing to use it, 
as Sir Francis does, of the Latin church: the small letter should be used for 
‘orthodox’. Again, on p. 35 and p. 245, archbishop Theodore should not be 
described as ‘archbishop of Hertford’. 

LONDON M. DEANESLY 


Essai sur la musique religieuse portugaise au Moyen-Age (1110-1385). By Solange 
Corbin. (Collection portugaise publi¢e sous le patronage de |’Institut 
Frangais au Portugal, 8¢ vol.) Pp. xl + 436 et 18 pl. Lisbonne-Paris: “Les 
Belle Lettres’, 1952. 

L’Historien Louis Halphen est 4 l’origine de ce livre, 4 l’élaboration duquel 

il a porté un intérét constant et qu’il s’était réservé de présenter lui-méme au 

public: la Préface que le regretté professeur de Sorbonne n’a pas eu le temps de 

donner, nous la devons 4 M. Pierre David, professeur a I’ Université de Coimbre. 
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J’usqu’ici, c’est la Renaissance portugaise, trés riche en documents de toutes 
sortes, qui avait attiré les recherches des musicologues: il fallait un certain 
courage pour aborder la période antérieure, apparemment si pauvre et que 
personne n’avait osé traiter dans son ensemble. La premiére tache qui incomba 
a Pauteur fut de recueillir sur place le plus de documents qu’il était possible, et 
pour cela de parcourir le pays en tous sens, ce qui permit de découvrir mainte 
piéce nouvelle. C’est la mise en valeur de cette premiére moisson déja riche qui 
nous est ici présentée. 

Des chapitres préliminaires s’imposaient: le cadre historique (ch. i) nous est 
remis en mémoire sobrement et exactement; la description du milieu religieux est 
forcément plus développée — puisqu’il s’agit de musique religieuse — car ce 
milieu est trés spécial, et c’est toujours parler du milieu religieux que de rappeler 
comment les influences frangaises — qui furent d’ordre ecclésiastique en grande 
partie — se sont exercées au Portugal: par les moines de Cluny et les autres 
bénédictins qui peuplérent tout le pays de nombreux monastéres, par les évéques 
francais qui occupérent les siéges épiscopaux du Portugal, par |’établissement 
des chanoines réguliers frangais, de l’Ordre de Citeaux, etc. 

Et comme la musique portugaise du Moyen Age est surtout d’origine 
liturgique, il était nécessaire de rappeler ce qu’était l’ancienne liturgie de la 
Péninsule a l’arrivée des moines de Cluny et de tirer au clair le probléme des 
nouvelles coutumes liturgiques qu’ils implantérent alors au Portugal et pour 
longtemps. A bon droit l’auteur se prononce nettement pour l’origine romano- 
franque (XII—XIII® siécles) — et son développement dans le cadre romain — 
de la coutume liturgique de Braga et du Portugal, laquelle n’a pratiquement 
rien conservé de I’antique liturgie de la Péninsule, liturgie qui fut pourtant la 
sienne depuis les origines jusqu’a la fin du XI® siécle. 

La description et le classement des sources immédiates de la musique 
portugaise des XII®-XIV® siécles commence au livre second. Le chapitre 
intitulé ‘Paléographie’ est des plus intéressant, fort clairement présenté, et con- 
tient des apergus nouveaux. Notons en passant que l’auteur a réussi a distinguer, 
dans l’écriture musicale portugaise issue de l’aquitaine, des signes spéciaux qui 
justifient appellation nouvelle: notation portugaise. 

Les deux derniers chapitres: ‘Les piéces caractéristiques de la liturgie dans 
les livres portugais’ et ‘Les compositions poétiques dans la liturgie’ renferment 
un nombre appréciable d’études de détail des piéces liturgiques, la plupart 
d’origine franque, que l’historien de la liturgie consultera avec intérét et profit: 
Pauteur fait montre de vastes connaissances dans ce domaine particuliérement 
complexe et indique la juste solution de plus d’un probléme liturgico-musical. 

Bret, les musicologues peuvent se féliciter de ce qu’un domaine bien circon- 
scrit de Phistoire de la musique religieuse est fouillé si minutieusement: nous 
exprimons le voeu de voir, dans un avenir que nous souhaitons prochain, une 
réédition de ce livre, enrichie des nouvelles découvertes que le présent ouvrage 
ne manquera pas de provoquer en pays portugais et qui continuera d’accroitre 
le rayonnement de I’Institut Francais au Portugal. 

QuarrR ABBEY Louis Brou, O.S.B. 
Rypve, I. O. W. 
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Monasticon Praemonstratense: historia Circariarum atque Canoniarum Candidi et Canonict 
Ordinis Praemonstratensis. By P. Norbert Backmund, O. Praem. Tom. i. Pp. 
528. Straubing: Attenkofersche Buchdruckerei, 1949. Unbound, 32s. 

Despite its total of over 600 medieval foundations, the Premonstratensian 
Order is probably less well-known than any other major monastic order. For the 
layman its very name is a barrier to comprehension, while for the ecclesiastical 
historian the obscurity of its history at many vital points has often led to tactful 
omission, or at best to embarrassed brevity. So far as the historian is concerned 
this state of affairs must be attributed very largely to the lack of any modern 
work of scholarship dealing with the Order as a whole or with its houses 
in particular. Le Paige’s Bibliotheca Praemonstratensis Ordinis (1633), valuable 
though it is as a register of privileges affecting the Order at large, does not 
satisfy modern standards of scholarship, and is in any case almost unobtainable. 
For information about individual abbeys both de Lairuelz’s Optica Regularium of 
1603 and Hugo’s Sacri et Canonici Ordinis Praemonstratensis Annales of 1734-6 are 
necessarily obsolete, while the Répertoire published by R. van Waefelghem in 
1930 is little more than a catalogue of houses and its undoubted usefulness is im- 
paired by the inclusion of not a few whose claim to have been domus formatae is 
exceedingly dubious. 

Now, Fr. Backmund has embarked on the formidable task of publishing a 
Monasticon Praemonstratense which will satisfy the needs of modern scholarship 
and provide the basis for a full and definitive history of his Order. In this first 
volume he deals with the circaries of Germany, Burgundy, Scandinavia, Eastern 
Europe, Italy, Greece and the Kingdom of Jerusalem. Those of France, Spain, 
the Low Countries, and the British Isles will be described in a second volume, 
and there will also be a third containing the texts of the various medieval lists of 
houses which the author has discovered in the course of his researches. The 
abbeys are grouped in accordance with the circaries into which the Order was 
divided, and the account of each circary is preceded by an historical summary in 
which Fr. Backmund shows that he is capable of more than mere factual com- 
pilation. There is a particularly valuable account of the Saxon circary which, 
grouped round Norbert’s foundation at Magdeburg, constituted a veritable 
ordo intra ordinem, with its own peculiarities of liturgy, discipline, and dress, and 
Fr. Backmund shows that it was only in the sixteenth century that it entered 
fully into communion with Prémontré. This separatism is reflected in other 
directions, notably in the attitude of the Saxon canons to their appropriated 
churches: for, whereas in Western Europe the service of parish churches by Pre- 
monstratensian canons was characteristic of the later Middle Ages, in Saxony it 
was a legacy of the Christian colonisation of a semi-pagan country which many 
abbots were reluctant to perpetuate in the changed conditions of the thirteenth 
and fourteenth centuries. Thus in the later Middle Ages the Premonstratensian 
parish priest had largely disappeared in Eastern Germany, and Fr. Backmund 
insists that it can no longer be maintained that in Saxony the White Canons 
were pastores extra claustra to a greater degree than their brethren elsewhere. 
Another point which will be of particular interest to students of English ecclesias- 
tical history is the existence in Eastern Europe of six cathedral monasteries' with 
chapters of Premonstratensian canons—an arrangement found also at another 
outpost of Roman Christianity, Whithorn in Galloway. 

1 Havelberg (1144), Ratzeburg (1154), Brandenberg (1161), Borghum (1176), Riga 


(1209), and Litomsyl (1343). 
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The general account of each circary is followed by a particular account of 
each abbey, briefly recounting the circumstances of its foundation and dissolu- 
tion, stating its dedication and paternity, together with the names of its ap- 
propriated churches, and describing the present state of its buildings. Then 
there is a note on its surviving archives and a useful bibliography. Finally there 
is a list of abbots. No work of this kind could be compiled without some errors 
and omissions, but Fr. Backmund’s zeal for accuracy has led him to visit 
libraries in every part of Europe in order to verify his references, and both in 
scope and in scholarship his work must be regarded as a major contribution to 
the history of European monasticism. In writing it in Latin, he has chosen a 
language which will be intelligible to all medievalists of whatever nationality, 
and if his latinity is, as he readily confesses, parum classica, there are few his- 
torians who will presume to find fault with it on that account. . 

St. Jonn’s CoLLecE, H. M. Corvin 
OxForD 


The Early English Friars Preachers. By William A. Hinnebusch, O.P. Pp. xl + 519. 
Romae: Institutum historicum Ff. Praedicatorum ad S. Sabinae, 1951. 
(Dissertationes historicae, xiv). Lire 3200. 

The historians of St. Francis and his followers have been first in the field in 
telling the story of the mendicant orders. The Neo-Thomist movement of the 
nineteenth century so absorbed the energies of Dominican scholars as to leave 
little over for historical studies. For the last twenty years or so they have been 
redressing the balance both in England and on the Continent; but it takes a long 
time for papers in learned periodicals to influence the textbooks. Ignorance 
leads naturally to depreciation. The Dominicans still play second fiddle and 
their inferiority to the Franciscans in England has become one of those textbook 
legends which seem to live on for ever. 

This book will kill the legend if anything can. It is based on a doctoral 
thesis, prepared under the supervision of Sir Maurice Powicke, 1936-9. The 
author went back to his subject after a ten-year interval. He has brought his 
bibliography up to date and has incorporated the results of recent studies into 
the book itself. He disclaims completeness of treatment and says modestly in his 
preface that his title should more properly be ‘Studies in the History of the Eng- 
lish Dominicans of the Thirteenth Century’. In fact, however, he has produced 
an excellent interim report. His account of the chronology, topography, patron- 
age, sources of income, personnel, administration, business and daily routine of 
the thirteenth-century Dominican priories in England and Wales is as nearly 
complete as it is ever likely to be. Starting from the papers of Fr. Walter 
Gumbley and Fr. Richard Palmer, Dr. Hinnebusch has explored and analysed 
the existing material so thoroughly that his picture will last. The publication of 
new sources such as bishops’ registers and the excavation of sites could only add 
fresh details to his survey. The religious and intellectual history of the order 
belongs to a different category, as he says. The study of the writings of the 
Oxford Dominicans is just beginning; they are still almost wholly in manuscript. 
Research on Dominican libraries, which has been made possible by Mr. N. R. 
Ker and others, may enlarge our knowledge of the scholarship and of the tastes 
of the owners. The chapters on ‘learning in the English Province’ and ‘English 
Dominican writers’ will give readers an inkling of the vast productivity and the 
intellectual alertness of these writers; we cannot expect that this part of the book 
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should be as digested and integrated as the rest. It is too early to attempt a syn- 
thesis. The author has done his best with the scrappy material to hand. Where 
his data is fuller he has presented it with skill. He has made what might have 
been mere lists and notices readable by asking questions and bringing out the 
inner connexions. The basic aim of the order was to train and support a body of 
preachers and teachers. This aim determined both the size and the location of 
the priories and even their architecture. There is an interesting description, for 
instance, of the cubicles in dormitories which enabled the friars to combine 
privacy for study with their communal life. The tale has its own logic. Little as 
we know of individuals, the order grows before us with all the traits which made 
its members seem to some busybodies, to others the vanguard of the Church. 
Corrections and modifications of current views on the Dominicans emerge in the 
course of the survey. They were not solidly royalist in contrast to the ‘left-wing’ 
Franciscans; they did not depend exclusively on the patronage of the great, but 
drew their day-to-day income from the alms of commoners; they used the verna- 
cular as well as Latin for educational purposes (although they seem to have pro- 
duced fewer works in Anglo-Norman than did the Franciscans). Historians, in 
describing the Dominicans’ settlement at Oxford, have failed to distinguish be- 
tween the opening of their school, which must have happened soon after their 
arrival in 1221, and its prornotion to the rank of studium generale in 1261. The 
English superiors feared the expense of maintaining a studium generale, since it was 
obliged by statute to accept foreign students: hence their resistance and delay. 
The school itself had been flourishing under a succession of famous masters for at 
least thirty years. It was not ‘first opened’ in 1261. 

The student of social and ecclesiastical history will find much significant 
detail and some good stories. The book is illustrated with a wealth of plans, 
drawings and photographs. One must congratulate all responsible for the ab- 
sence of misprints in a study written in English and published at a continental 
press. The proof-reading cannot have been easy. Altogether, this is a vigorous 
and well-presented work. 

St. Hiipa’s CoLiece, BeryL SMALLEY 
OxForD 


The Peterborough Chronicle. Translation and Introduction by Harry A. Rositzke. 
(Records of Civilization, Sources and Studies XLIV). Pp. 193. Columbia 
University Press; London: Geoffrey Cumberlege, 1951. n.p. 

Since its stated aim is to make a translation of the Peterborough version of 
the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle ‘accessible to the modern reader and to students of Eng- 
lish history’, this book presumably appears, without pretension to originality, 
as a presentation of received opinion. 

Even by this standard, however, it falls short. In spite of a profusion of foot- 
notes, it is imperfectly documented. The notes by Professor Dickins on 1137? are 
ignored: the most serious consequence of this is that ‘[reueden . . . &] euric man 
other pe ouermyhte’ is represented not by ‘every man who might prevail [robbed] 
his fellow’ but by ‘every man [robbed] another anywhere he could’.® Likewise, 


1 See M. D. Legge, Anglo-Norman in the Cloister (Edinburgh, 1950), 77-90. 
2 ‘The Peterborough Annal for 1137’, Review of English Studies ii (1926), 341-3. 
3 Another example of ouermai ‘prevails’, which I believe not to have been noted before 
in this connection, occurs in Vices and Virtues, ed. F. Holthausen, EETS 89 (1888), p. 13, 
line 13. 
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the textual notes by Mr. N. R. Ker,! though twice mentioned (pp. 23, 158), are 
in the translation of the famous sentence with transposition-marks completely 
disregarded (p. 159). The underlinings in red ochre common in the manuscript 
are attributed to Laud (p. 17), whereas a brief glance at Wanley’s Catalogus* or 
even at Plummer’s Introduction® would have revealed that they were most prob- 
ably made by archbishop Parker. Further, the translator persists in rendering as 
‘crosier’ (or ‘crozier’) the rare word hacce (1070, p. 112), although Dr. Alexander 
Bell has published an elucidation of this based on the regular correspondence 
with tabula in the equivalent passages of the Latin Chronicle of Hugo Candidus.* 

Indeed, apart from ignoring this study, Mr. Rositzke does not seem to know 
much about Hugo or his Chronicle, for on p. 15 he seems inclined to accept Sir 
Henry Howorth’s identification with Hugo of the ‘copyist and redactor’ of the 
English text.5 Since he is not alone in toying with this identification,® a few 
words about it may not come amiss. Various contrary arguments have been 
assembled by Liebermann’; and a further one may be based on language. Since, 
alongside the usual Lincolnia etc., Hugo twice uses forms of this name with initial 
NV-* such as are peculiar to Anglo-Norman, his first language was probably 
French. And, if that were so, then he would be most unlikely not only to have 
written such idiomatic English as that of the Peterborough Additions but even, with 
the contemporary fashion among historians for using Latin, to have written in 
English at all. Yet, even though not by the same author as any part of the Eng- 
list text, the Chronicle of Hugo Candidus is very closely related to it and ought not 
to be ignored by anyone wishing accurately to interpret the English. 

It seems, however, to be the policy of Mr. Rositzke to disregard all the Latin 
works connected with our Chronicle. Apart from a footnote on p. 14 he passes over 
the connection with our text both of the Waverley Annals and of Henry of 
Huntingdon’s Historia Anglorum, both works invaluable to every student of the 
English text. Nor, although he writes for ‘students of English history’, does he 
make any attempt to relate the Peterborough Chronicle to the main stream of 
twelfth-century historiography. 

Perhaps, however, such matters are irrelevant: a good translation would 
justify itself. The translation is indeed the best part of the book; yet even here the 
achievement is sometimes less than satisfactory. Downright inaccuracies are 
rare,® but infelicities abound: in 1127, for instance, ‘of his utgang ne cunne we iett 
noht seggon’ is translated as ‘of his exit we cannot yet say anything’, and in the 
royal itinerary in 1085b (1086) ‘swa he ferde pet . . .’ is rendered ‘he planned his 
trip so that . . ..—colloquialisms the more glaring for being surrounded by lifeless 

1 “Some Notes on the Peterborough Chronicle’, Medium A:vum iii (1934), 136-8. 

2H. Wanley, Antiquae literaturae septentrionalis liber alter seu . . . Librorum Vett. Septen- 
trionalium . . . Catalogus Historico-Criticus, Oxoniae 1705, 65. 

_ *C. Plummer and J. Earle (eds.), Two of the Saxon Chronicles Parallel, Oxford 1892-9, 
ll. XXXIV. 

yi The Peterborough Chronicle of Hugh Candidus, eds. W. H. Mellows and A. Bell, Oxford 
(for the Friends of Peterborough Cathedral) 1949, pp. xxvi-xxvii. 

5 “The Anglo-Saxon Chronicle: its Origin and History’, Part I, Archeological Journal 
Ixv (1908), 197-204. The statement is in any event an odd one, for changes in handwriting 
prove that one copyist cannot be responsible for the whole of the Peterborough Chronicle. 

* Cf. J. Hall, Selections from Early Middle English, Oxford 1920, ii. 252. 

7 ‘Ueber Ostenglische Geschichtsquellen’, Neues Archiv der Gesellschaft fiir dltere deutsche 
Geschichtskunde XVIII (1892), sec. 5. 

* Nicola at p. 103; Nicollie at p. 105. 

* One of the few slips occurs in 1100, where ‘on pam biscoprice bebyrged’ is translated by 
‘buried in the episcopal residence’. 
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writing, stiff with abstract Latinisms. The treatment of names is sometimes un- 
conventional: for example, the Norman magnate William FitzOsbern is in 1075 
referred to as ‘William son of Osbeorn’, the famous Roger of Salisbury is invari- 
ably disguised as the Bishop of ‘Old Sarum’, and in 1074 Edgar the Atheling, by 
too slavish adherence to the Old-English phrasing, appears under the Byronic 
designation of ‘Child Edgar’. There are also linguistic slips, surprising from an 
editor of one of the texts of the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle!: for instance, the oldest 
name of Peterborough is regularly spelt Medeshamsted, although the last element 
is a short-stemmed noun of the 7- declension. Perhaps, however, this is merely due 
to oversight in reading the proofs, to which we may attribute also Raggewith (p. 
170) for the correct Raggewilh of 656, the spellings Waverly (p. 176) and Bachman 
(p. 177) for Waverley and Bachmann, and Scandinavianisms (p. 177) for Scandinavisms 
in the title of Stefan Einarsson’s note in the Journal of English and Germanic 
Philology, xxxvii (1938). 

Kino’s COLLEGE, Cecitty CLARK 

LONDON 


Life ina Medieval College: the story of the Vicars-Choral of York Minster. By Frederick 
Harrison. Pp. xiv + 349. London: John Murray, 1952. 21s. 

The college here described is that of the vicars-choral of York, who were the 
earliest in England to secure incorporation (1252), while Walter Gray was 
archbishop. As long ago as 1872 Gray’s register was printed, and in foot-notes 
suggestive allusions were made to the vicars’ archives. Only now, however, have 
these collections been put to full use, since Canon Harrison has taken them as 
the basis for his survey of the history of the vicars over a period of nearly seven 
centuries, ending with the dissolution of the college (1936) as a result of a 
measure of the Church Assembly applicable to all such minor corporations 
(except in the special case of St. Paul’s cathedral). The author’s attention was 
first drawn to the possibility and interest of such an investigation when in 1919 
he himself was admitted as a vicar-choral and saw in the book in which he had 
to sign his name the signatures of all his predecessors since 1681, as well as other 
records relating to much earlier centuries. For more than thirty years he has 
remained attached to the Minster, where he is now canon residentiary, chan- 
cellor, succentor and librarian. In his search for material he had many sur- 
prisingly lucky finds (as, for example, in a wall-safe in the library which had 
apparently for many years remained unopened). Now, having absorbed and 
digested everything he could discover, he has published his results. 

Canon Harrison addresses himself primarily not to the professional historian, 
but to ‘the average reader’, to an audience ranging widely in age and knowledge, 
of the sort with which he has become familiar through escorting visitors on tours 
of the cathedral. For their benefit he eschews technicalities, gives no references 
in foot-notes to the authorities for his statements in the text, and seeks to explain 
any terms likely to be unfamiliar. Unluckily, not all his explanations will com- 
mand general acceptance. Of letters patent, for example, he writes, ‘open letters, 
that is, in the sense that they form part of the law of the land and can be upheld 
in the courts’ (173). Would it not be simpler and more accurate to state that 
such letters are sent out open, the seal not closing them but pendent from them? 
Again, his view that dominus indicated a bachelor of arts and magister a master 

1H. A. Rositzke (ed.), The C-Text of the Old English Chronicles, Beitrége zur englischen 
Philologie, xxxiv (Bochum-Langendreer, 1940). 
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(115, n. 1 and cf. 247), does not accord with the wide use of dominus as a title of 
respect to clerics who had no degree. Dating methods are always puzzling to 
novices, and it might have been worth while to expand the account given (151) 
of regnal years and of the practice of beginning the year on 25 March. It is of 
interest to know that this latter was one of many alternative methods of avoiding 
1 January because of its pagan associations, and was introduced into England 
late in the twelfth century. Some difficulties are passed by in silence. For instance, 
what are ‘tithes of garbage’ (88)? Possibly they are tithes of sheaves (garbarum), 
corrupted through the mistake of some medieval scribe. Readers who ‘recognise 
the medieval French’ in a passage quoted (79) will also recognise that there is 
something wrong with it as printed. Surely a waved vertical stroke or other sign 
must have indicated the omission of ‘r’ in ‘propres’, which appears as ‘propes’. 
The opening words, namely ‘Le Guardien de la ox soun’, are unintelligible as 
they stand, and without reference to the original are not easy to amend. But 
‘lauoueisoun’ may be suggested instead of ‘la ox soun’. 

The book has been a labour of love for its author, who has found the vicars 
“good friends to live with’ (xiii). For the northern province it has a specially 
intimate interest, but it earns a wider welcome as a contribution to the history 
of the organisation of the English secular cathedrals, much under discussion in 
recent years. 

CHICHESTER HILDA JOHNSTONE 


The Study of the Bible in the Middle Ages. By Beryl Smalley. Second edition revised 
and enlarged. Pp. xxii + 406. Oxford: Basil Blackwell, 1952. 37s. 6d. 

Dr. Smalley’s book first appeared during the last war in a limited edition 
published by the Clarendon Press. Written by a scholar for scholars, it was at 
once welcomed as an important and lasting contribution to an important but 
hard and obscure subject. The edition was sold out just when the need for the 
book was greatest, and when the rapid advance in medieval studies made a 
revised version essential. This has now appeared from the press of Mr. Blackwell. 

The title should be taken literally. The book is not a treatise about the im- 
portance of the Bible in medieval thought, for that would be indistinguishable 
from a history of medieval thought. Nor is it concerned with medieval attempts 
to bring the Scriptures to the knowledge of the people in the vernacular, like, for 
instance, Professor Deanesly’s book on the Lollard Bible and its forerunners. Miss 
Smalley does not try to answer that impossible question about the general influ- 
ence of the Bible during the centuries when, as such, it was hardly known to the 
layman or even to the parish priest. Her book is about the study of the Bible, and 
she shows abundantly what a big subject this is, and, incidentally, how medieval 
study became absorbed in the problems which confront the modern scholars— 
the theologians, exegetes, philologists and archaeologists—who often have small 
respect for their medieval predecessors. Her main theme is the development of 
the study of the Bible in its literal sense until the time when St. Thomas explained 
that the ‘letter’ is the whole intention of the inspired writer, whether he expresses 
himself ‘in plain language or symbolically or metaphorically’, whereas the 
spiritual senses were not derived from the words of the writer, but from the 
sacred history in which he was taking part, and whose meaning at the time was 
known only to God (p. 300). In St. Thomas’s view, the emphasis was not on a 
separate ‘literal sense’, one and the least important of several senses, or figures of 
speech, but on the content. Yet this was much more than St. Thomas’s ‘view’. It 
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was a characteristic definition of the outcome of age-long developments in which 
the schools or universities had come to take the leading part. It was the expres- 
sion, if I understand Miss Smalley’s argument correctly, in an age of arduous 
and sophisticated experience, of the outlook of the two-fold St. Jerome, the 
scholar and the seer, in the light—the broken lights, if one wills—of all that had 
gone between the age of the Fathers and the highest days of scholasticism. One 
can argue about the literal sense in this wider meaning of the term, but not about 
the spiritual sense, as Dante in the Monarchia could dismiss famous texts about 
the two swords and the like by an analysis of their context and of the personality 
of St. Peter, and then proceed in the Divine Comedy to transcend his potential 
heresies by subjecting his political and social thought to the problem of indi- 
vidual salvation.! ‘Like St. Thomas, Dante uses the spiritual senses in poetry, but 
not in argument’ (p. 307). 

At this point, I think, a caveat should be entered. The epigrammatic distinc- 
tion between poetry and argument emphasises the limitations which Miss 
Smalley has imposed upon herself as a historian rather than a gap between the 
intelligible and the religious experience which transcends it. She has confined 
her attention in the main to the Old Testament and especially to what are called 
the ‘sapiential books’, because in them discussion about the meaning of the text 
and the range of the literal sense can more conveniently be studied. As she points 
out, the Pauline epistles, notably the Epistle to the Romans, made demands upon 
the powers of the trained theologian. The theological questiones and disputations, 
which became academic exercises distinct from the lectures on the Scriptures, 
tended to appropriate the Epistles, partly because they were less amenable to 
the traditional distinctions between the various senses of interpretation. The his- 
tory of dogma was bound up with the discussion of the writer’s meaning and 
intention. The later disputes between catholic and protestant theologians largely 
turned on the issues raised by Pauline thought and upon the extent to which it 
had independent validity. But the theologian did not necessarily end at this 
point. He might, so to speak, join hands with the mystic who began here, as they 
meditated on the Gospels and Epistles and the Johannine writings. He becomes, 
in St. Thomas’s words, an instrument of God in the same manner as that in 
which he acted as a creature endowed with free will. The study of Scripture, in 
this spiritual discipline, becomes a means to an end; the knowledge of sacred 
doctrine makes the spiritual journey shorter and safer; though the pursuit of 
philosophy and theology is not essential to the experience of the spiritual life. 

In other words Miss Smalley’s study in the history of exegesis—as her con- 
cluding chapter shows her to be well aware—deals with only one side of a 
disciplined tradition. It does not imply that the tradition as a whole from the 
Alexandrine Fathers onwards ceased to exist throughout the time when biblical 
study in the schools returned to the Antiochene Fathers and to the methods of St. 
Jerome. The meditative study of the cloisters continued to direct contemplatives 
through the various grades of the mystical journey. Moreover, the passion for 
allegory in the application of the lessons of Scripture to the daily life and duties 
of the ordinary Christian has never died, whether subject to or free from conven- 
tional rules of interpretation. The intimate connection between lectio and preach- 


1 Here I have in mind, not only Miss Smalley’s comments on Dante’s metaphorical 
interpretation of these texts as part of a literal interpretation (pp. 306-7), but also Pro- 
fessor D’Entréves’s chapter on the Church in his essay, Dante as a political thinker (1952), 
72-75+ 
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ing has maintained it to this day, as everybody accustomed to listen to sermons 
knows. Indeed the moral theologians of the Langton school, with their scriptural 
aids or distinctiones, and their socially-minded successors among the more ‘literal’ 
expositors of the thirteenth century seem to me to be more familiar and alive 
than any of the other kinds of scholars described so vividly in Miss Smalley’s 
book. She herself seems to find something congenial to her temperament in their 
exempla and allegories. Their later successors still ease the strain of the impact 
upon each other of the rigidly scientific interpretation of Scripture and the 
various schools of intense theological thought. 

These reflections have kept me away from what I have called, I hope 
correctly, the main theme of Miss Smalley’s book, the study of the literal sense. 
Her own sensitiveness to suggestion—not the least of her merits—encourages the 
reader to indulge in such reflections. No bare summary of her argument could 
do it justice. It must be read as a whole, from the story of the formation of the 
Gloss in the early twelfth century, through her survey of the Victorines and early 
masters of Paris in the schools, to the description of the fully equipped classroom 
in which thé contemporaries of St. Thomas expounded the Scriptures. Anything 
less ‘stodgy’ than these chapters it would be hard to find in learned literature. 
The author takes her reader into her confidence at every turn. She explains how 
she came to realise the importance of Andrew of St. Victor, who is the chief hero 
of her adventure, and to know Herbert of Bosham as a commentator. She intro- 
duces us to those who have helped her to unravel the problem of the relations 
between Jewish and Christian scholars. She tells us why she has done this or 
refused to do that, and when she finds herself bored or amused. The manuscripts 
which she has studied in so many libraries become almost as much alive as the 
long gone and forgotten teachers whose work they retain. She is as generous in 
her guidance to current literature as her expositors were in the pursuit of casual 
by-paths. All this is unusual in a learned enterprise where new ground has to be 
broken and technical problems faced at every turn. Miss Smalley’s is not an easy 
book; but her zest in the pursuit of the hard and elusive is a challenge to which 
the wise reader cannot fail to respond. 

When, to use one of her similes, the reader steps back through the looking 
glass, he may ask, ‘What does it all come to?’ The author will not object, for 
more than once she has asked herself the same question. The first answer is 
simple: we have been admitted to share a new experience in an old world. The 
second answer would need another book, not yet written, about the study and 
influence of the literal sense through the four centuries after St. Thomas’s time. 
It is hard to believe that these medieval expositors did not contribute to the 
growth of linguistic and textual criticism, especially in Hebraic studies, in later 
times, also to the revolt against authority which took its stand on the text of the 
Scriptures as interpreted by the informed conscience of the individual, and so to 
the range of thought from the conviction of the fundamentalists at the one end of 
the scale to the scepticism of the free thinkers at the other. 
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Kirchliche Rechtsgeschichte. Bd. I: Die katholische Kirche. By Hans Erich Feine. 
Pp. xx +662. Weimar: Herman Boéhlaus Nachfolger, 1950. D.M. 36.80. 

Medieval Ecclesiastical Courts in the Diocese of Canterbury. By Brian L. Woodcock. 
Pp. xi + 160. (Oxford Historical Series, Vol. 20). Oxford: University Press, 
1952. 18s. 

There is no incongruity in combining, in a single notice, a comprehensive 
work on legal history by a practised hand with a specialist monograph that alas! 
can be its author’s only publication. It is the study of local procedure which 
serves to illustrate the working of a universal order, and together these books act 
as a reminder that the canon law is more than a corpus of legislation and legal 
doctrine, but rather the system both governing and, in turn, responding to the 
institutions of the Church, closely affected by her relations with secular govern- 
ment and with society at large. It is this juncture of law and institutions that 
makes any Rechtsgeschicte of the Church so exacting a task, one that calls for 
minute knowledge of the particulars and for skilled digestion of the minutiae. 
Thus within so small a unit of the Western Church as the see of Canterbury, the 
falling off in the later fifteenth century of litigation begun at the instance of 
parties and the growth of ex officio business, which Mr. Woodcock describes, has 
no small bearing upon the contemporary trends of legal practice described in Dr. 
Feine’s section (V) on the Church in the Tridentine period. What canonists need 
is more and more local studies to portray the administrative background and 
supply the historian of principles with his facts. 

Dr. Feine, known to many for his work in the Zeitschrift der Savigny-Stiftung, 
has written here a well-proportioned summary of the legal and institutional life 
of the Western Church from the earliest times to the death of Pius XI. It is, in 
certain respects, a sort of constitutional companion to Fournier and Le Bras, 
only it takes the reader into post-Reformation history and is more concerned 
with the organs through which enactment and codification was expressed, and 
with the political situations that left indelible marks upon legislation. As may be 
expected from a friend and disciple of Ulrich Stutz, to whose memory the book 
is dedicated, great stress is laid upon the effect of Germanic custom upon the 
primary Roman tradition, and the author’s notable treatment of the Teutonic 
Eigenkirche will be read with profit by English readers. The discussion of essential 
subjects like the place of the baptismal churches in ecclesiastical organisation, 
the origins of the parochial system or the beginnings of rural deaneries and arch- 
deaconries (the two latter included under the heading Die Dezentralization des 
Bistums) is based upon a full and careful documentation indicated in the biblio- 
graphies which Dr. Feine appends to each section, and one of the chief values of 
the work lies in its references to the leading monographs on each topic. The core 
of the book is the author’s coordination of literature and institutions in his 
account of the rise of the papacy to supreme legislative authority (Period IV). 
In the epoch which he calls Das nachkanonische, tridentinische Kirchenrecht, when the 
law of the universal Church became the law of the Catholic Church, Dr. Feine’s 
narrative loses some of its cogency, and the reason may lie in the plan of the 
book: the compression has to be such that it is scarcely possible for him to follow 
the transmission of canonistic concepts and ideas—to note, for instance, how the 
doctrines of Huguccio or of Hostiensis were utilised in the fifteenth century; 
what influence Johannes Teutonicus wielded upon later generations; upon what 
earlier teaching Lyndwood based his extreme respect for consuetudo, and so forth. 
The commentators of the great period need riot be left in the air. The other 
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point one misses was perhaps equally inevitable: it is impossible for a survey of 
this character to find room for the study of the development of procedure: yet 
how much of the history of canon law can be written round the operations of 
the judges delegate, how much significance lies behind the transfer, in the Court 
of Rome, of important causes from one set of papal commissaries to another, how 
far-reaching was the influence of the standing proctors in the Curia upon the 
conduct of cases! The administrative side of justice is, of course, an unending 
topic, especially for the student of the later Middle Ages; but the modern con- 
centration upon procedure is not without purpose: it can humanise the more 
arid stretches of legal history and sometimes explain the law itself. 

The value of Mr. Woodcock’s book lies precisely in its investigation of pro- 
cedure. It deals with the two Canterbury diocesan tribunals, the consistory 
court and the archdeacon’s court. It will be read also for its study of diocesan 
officers like the Commissary-General, the Official of the archdeacon, the appari- 
tors and the registrars, that formed a substantial legal staff, many of them bene- 
ficed in the ‘exempt’ livings that formed an interesting feature of Canterbury 
organisation. Mr. Woodcock’s work is based on the Act Books, the earliest of 
which, for the consistory court, goes back to 1364, for the archdeaconry court, 
to 1476, though evidence for their operation is found in the archives of the prior 
and chapter of Christ Church, from periods when the see was vacant in the thir- 
teenth century. Their evidence, along with that of the archbishops’ registers at 
Lambeth constitutes a formidable body of material, through which the author 
has found his way patiently and clear-headedly. 

Provincial cases had originally been heard at Canterbury, and the problem 
when their hearing, probably by the Official or his commissary, was transferred 
to London is not easy to solve. It is however clear that during Pecham’s primacy 
(1279-92) provincial appeal business was being conducted in the capital: the 
undifferentiated consistory had now split (in contrast to the alma curia of York, 
which took both kinds of business), and had left at Canterbury the deputy or 
commissary of the Official for the conduct of business arising within the diocese 
and the exempt parishes. The rolls and documents surviving from the vacancy of 
1278-9 show Robert de Selseya acting as the commissary of ihe prior and chapter 
for the conduct of diocesan and exempt parish business, and the distinction be- 
tween the provincial and the diocesan jurisdictions is clearly marked in the 
vacancy of 1292-4. From an archival point of view, it is the vacancies which 
provide the early evidence, since the records of the prior and chapter happily 
survive at Canterbury. But at these times the jurisdiction of the commissary did 
not pass unchallenged by the archdeacon, and Mr. Woodcock has traced the 
complex relations between him and the commissary that ended in a modus 
vivendi, each running his own tribunal concurrently. Appeals from the two courts 
lay equally to the Court of Canterbury. ‘Expediency seems to have been the 
main element in determining the plaintiff’s choice of court in Instance business.’ 
It is very interesting to see how much time both spent on circuit. For the seventy 
years prior to the Reformation there is evidence that the consistory court 
traversed the southern part of the diocese pretty thoroughly, while the arch- 
deacon’s court took the western part of the diocese as well as the deanery of 
Sandwich. In enumerating the number and types of cases, the main business 
appears to have been testamentary, matrimonial, tithe and the large group com- 
prised under the heading of ‘perjury’ ( fidei lesionis et perjurii), which were mainly 
brought against persons for breach of contract or breaking their word in non- 
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payment of money. “These debt cases provided the bulk of the Instance business 
of the consistory court during the fifteenth century, long after the Common 
lawyers had staked their claims over litigation for recovery of debt.’ On the 
personnel of the courts, Mr. Woodcock can point to the increasing profession- 
alism of the judges, registrars and proctors as the Middle Ages drew to a close. 
They certainly could make a substantial living until the time when Instance 
business began to decline, and local clergy could take a hand once more. 

Att Souts CoLLece, E. F. Jacos 

OxForD 


Monastic Sites from the Air. By David Knowles and J. K. St. Joseph. Pp. xxviii + 
283. Cambridge: University Press, 1952. 55s. 

In the last twenty-five years aviation has brought the ‘bird’s-eye’ view within 
human reach, and the aerial photograph has already made a secure place for 
itself in archaeological technique. The decision of the Cambridge University © 
Press to publish a series of books designed to illustrate the various uses of aerial 
photography will therefore be welcomed by all who are interested in the material 
remains of the past. This, the first of the series, is a magnificent volume. Dr. St. 
Joseph’s splendid photographs have been admirably reproduced, and Professor 
Knowles’s scholarly text could hardly be bettered. The 128 sites illustrated are 
fully representative of medieval English monasticism, and include many little- 
known priories as well as the more famous abbeys which survive as cathedral 
churches or as carefully tended ancient monuments. In the case of those houses 
of which considerable remains exist above ground, the whole complex of build- 
ings falls into place at a glance, and it is the merit of the oblique view that it 
shows both the nature of the site and the characteristics of the architecture in a 
way which neither plan nor elevation can do. At its best, indeed, the ‘oblique’ 
gives a three-dimensional view of a building comparable only to an isometrical 
drawing, and the magnificent photograph of Fountains (No. 42) will be in- 
valuable as an accompaniment to W. H. St. J. Hope’s classic but severely 
technical study of that abbey in the Yorkshire Archaeological Journal. 

Yet, after the first delight of recognition and discovery is over, the reader (or 
rather the viewer) may be permitted to wonder whether a collection consisting 
entirely of ‘obliques’ can be regarded as a satisfactory introduction to the study 
of any branch of aerial photography. Attractive as the ‘oblique’ may be, it is 
sometimes of less value for serious study than the ‘vertical’, of which no example 
is given; and if technical difficulties no doubt prevented the reproduction of 
stereoscopic ‘pairs’, their importance in photographic interpretation should 
surely have been acknowledged in the Preface. Again, many of the sites illus- 
trated have been fully excavated: yet in no instance are the plan and the photo- 
graph placed side by side in what would have been an instructive juxtaposition. 
Indeed, in the case of houses such as Watton and Croxton the aerial photograph 
tells one considerably less than is known already from excavation and observa- 
tion on the ground, and in others such as Welbeck and Shulbrede where the 
medieval remains are overlaid by later secular building, the aerial view is 
irrelevant to the study of monastic architecture. It is only in a minority of in- 
stances that the plate contains secrets to which neither documents nor surface 
indications hold the key—as at Robertsbridge, Tilty and Sempringham. The 
taking of an aerial photograph is, indeed, an essential preliminary to the 
scientific excavation of any site, whether secular or religious. But once that 
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excavation has been carried out, the photograph has in most cases outlived its 
usefulness, and however novel and attractive the present collection may be to 
the uninitiated, it is open to question whether its more serious purpose would 
not have been better achieved by a more modest manual in which ‘verticals’, 
plans and ‘obliques’ might all have been used to demonstrate the archaeological 
as well as the pictorial value of aerial photography. 

St. Jonn’s COLLEGE, OXFORD H. M. Corvin 


The Registers of Cuthbert Tunstall, Bishop of Durham, 1530-59, and James Pilkington, 
Bishop of Durham, 1561-76. Edited and calendared by Gladys Hinde. Pp. 
xxxvi + 198. (Publications of the Surtees Society, Vol. CLXI for the year 
1946.) Durham: Andrew’s and Co.; London: Bernard Quaritch, 1952. 

This book illustrates the failure of learned publication to keep even within 
sight of learned production, since the work it contains was completed by 1933. 
The importance of having available at last the registers of two bishops of an 
important see in the Reformation period will cause all concerned to echo the 
hackneyed proverb, ‘Better late than never’, but it is a sad reflection that the 
dissemination of historical knowledge is apparently the one thing for which 
money cannot be spared to-day. The material calendared in this well produced 
volume (which includes also the Sede Vacante register for the interregnum) proves 
less sensational than anyone not used to the majestic indifference of ecclesiastical 
bureaucracy to exciting events might have expected. Durham, in addition to the 
changes which affected all England, saw at close quarters the Pilgrimage of 
Grace and the rising of the Northern earls in 1569, but one would not know this 
from the registers. One of the few pieces of evidence of the changes and disputes 
of the period is the fragment left, in the one volume which ironically holds 
together the registers of two very different bishops, of Tunstall’s protest against 
the royal headship of the Church. His change of mind, if not of heart, later 
caused it to be torn out. Yet his whole life suggests that he was as much a 
genuinely puzzled man as a timeserver. The list of ordinations, with its curious 
fluctuations (for which the editor’s suggested explanations on p. xvii are perhaps 
not wholly adequate), is interesting. The relatively small totals remind one that 
Durham was one of the smaller dioceses of the sparsely populated North and, 
as is pointed out by the editor, Pilkington’s lists illustrate the administrative 
confusion of early Elizabethan episcopacy. The most lively matter contained, 
though a monument of canonical prolixity, is the records, entered by request of 
the defendant, of the York nullity suit which ended in the annulling of the 
marriage contracted by William, Lord Eure, and Mary Darcy when he was ten 
and she four (pp. 149 ff.), an interesting example also of foreign matter entered 
apparently for greater security of record in a case likely to affect inheritance. 
A curious mistake of the editor needs comment. She calls Roger Dichaunte of 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne, the one heretic whose process figures in the register, a 
‘Calvinistic merchant’ (p. xxvii). Calvinists are hardly likely to have existed in 
Newcastle, of all places, in 1531, five years before the Jnstitutes were first pub- 
lished. No doubt Dr. Hinde has been misled by Dichaunte’s recantation of his 
alleged opinion ‘that man “haithe noo fre Wyll’’, but all thinges be done bye 
necessite, Soo that it is not in the power of man too doo good ore too eschewe 
evyll,’ (p. 35), forgetting that Lutheranism was no less predestinarian than 
Calvinism. Indeed the accusations against Dichaunte taken together suggest that 
he followed Luther and it is intriguing to find Newcastle playing precisely the 
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same réle as the eastward facing ports further south as a landing place for 
German ideas. 
University COLLEGE, OxForD Tuomas M. PARKER 


Das Weltkonzil von Trient: sein Werden und Wirken. Edited by Georg Schreiber 
Vol. I, pp. Ixxvii+487; Vol. II, pp. vii+630. Freiburg-im-Breisgau: 
Herder, 1951. n.p. 

Under this somewhat all-embracing title Professor Georg Schreiber, well 
known for his studies on medieval German corporations and on German art, has 
collected thirty-eight essays on various aspects of the work and general historical 
significance of the Council of Trent, with the laudable purpose of helping to 
mark the long-drawn-out Fourth Centenary of the Council by some attempt to 
exploit in literary form the great mass of sources that has now accumulated. The 
fertility and exuberance of his own ideas are well seen in his own 76-page intro- 
duction, which is not so much an attempt to give perspective and cohesion to the 
essays that follow as a separate excursus under no less than twenty-eight some- 
what disconnected headings on topics to do with Tridentine history and influence. 

The nineteen essays in volume one can roughly be grouped under two heads: 
first, Theology and Canon Law; secondly, Spirituality and Culture. Falling out- 
side this grouping are an erudite study by Professor Jedin of the literature evoked 
by the Fourth Centenary of 1545, a short study by the late Dr. E. C. Messenger 
on The Council of Trent and English Catholicism, and a brief account of the 
attendance of Swiss delegates at the Council. Among the contributors to the 
theological articles are such well-known names as those of the late Dr. Martin 
Grabmann, on Trent and the Principle of Development in Catholic Dogma; Dr. 
Valens Heynck, O.F.M., on the Problem of Imperfect Contrition; Dr. Friedrich 
Stegmiiller with a substantial study of Domingo de Soto’s doctrine of Grace; the 
late Dr. Arthur Allgeier on the work of the French Franciscan Richard Le Mans 
on the Vulgate; and Dr. Eduard Stakemeier on the Tridentine doctrinal decisions 
and the spiritual aims—Anliegen—of the Lutheran Reformers. In this last essay, 
as in others, there is evidence of the modern anxiety among German Catholics to 
appreciate the original religious aspirations of Lutheranism. Dr. Stakemeier 
maintains that the Tridentine decree on Grace and Justification provided for 
much that was valid and even desirable in the Lutheran strivings. Other 
studies in this group discuss interestingly the Tridentine Doctrinal Decrees and 
the Modern Outlook; the debates, leading up to the Justification decree, on 
fallible and infallible Faith; the Council and the question of Christian Certainty;, 
the importance of the Council in the history of Canon Law; and the Council in 
relation to the development of the ecclesiastical and civil law of marriage. 

In the sphere of the history of Spirituality, the contributions made by three 
Jesuit writers! are, in the present writer’s opinion, among the most stimulating 
and original parts of these volumes. Dealing respectively with Trent and the 
Renewal of the Liturgy; Trent and its radiating Impulse on Spirituality; and the 
Reforms of Trent in the mirror of subsequent Devotional Literature, they present 
between them an historical study and criticism of characteristic counter-reforma- 
tion spirituality which are of the greatest historical importance and which pro- 
ceed from that perception of the relations between spirituality, theological 
definition, and the external events of Church History which is so rare but which 
has so much to contribute to the understanding of Ecclesiastical History. It is 

1 Fathers Josef Jungmann, Emmerich Raitz von Frentz and Aloys Schrott, S.J. 
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indeed interesting to read a Jesuit scholar who stresses certain regrettable and 
theologically unnecessary spiritual inhibitions unavoidably generated in the 
counter-reformation soul and its piety through fear of Protestantism. In the 
realm of Art, Dr. Kellerer writes stimulatingly on Trent and Church Music, 
pointing out that the Council was concerned only with the most general prin- 
ciples, and that in the event it was the new ‘melodic’ music of the early seven- 
teenth century, rather than any formof polyphony, that characterised the Baroque 
Church. On the general subject of Trent and the Baroque, Dr. Schreiber himself 
is in his own element, though it is no doubt possible to over-do the identification 
of Baroque and Counter-Reformation. Dr. Anton Dérrer has interesting things 
to say on the working out of Trent in popviar culture forms in the Alpine Lands, 

The first 450 pages of the second volume contain twelve studies of the Council 
in relation to the main German territories and bishoprics (with the exception of 
the Habsburg lands) where Catholicism was not wholly destroyed. While these 
do not appear actually to add to existing knowledge, they serve cumulatively to 
explain the small German attendance at Trent itself and to reveal the tremendous 
strength of the powerful and deep-seated forces operating within German 
Catholicism against the acceptance of the new Tridentine discipline. Political, 
social and economic factors of great strength, many of them arising out of the 
very constitution of the German bishoprics and chapters and their relation to 
the distribution of social and political power, combined to make the ‘professional’ 
bishop and the monarchically-governed, seminary-fed diocese of the Tridentine 
decrees well-nigh impossible in Germany until after the Napoleonic New Deal. 
It was not, indeed, until the seventeenth century was well under way that the 
tireless efforts of Papal Nuncios and Jesuit fathers, with the help of a few zealous 
German prelates—often themselves unconsecrated and even unordained plural- 
ists, like those of the Bavarian ducal house—managed to effect, in most regions, 
anything like a real beginning. There is some overlapping in these chapters 
which a more rigorous general editing might have avoided, and a similar un- 
coordination of purpose marks the concluding seven essays on Trent and seven 
selected Religious Orders. Some of these merely sketch the attendance at the 
Council of members of the Order; others attempt to assess the Council’s effect 
on the Order’s history (e.g. Capuchins and German Benedictines) or the 
Order’s theological contribution to the discussions. In this last class, the chapters 
on the Dominicans (with their many bishops as well as theologians) and the 
Augustinians are the most weighty. There is no inclusion of either the Jesuits or 
the Friars Minor Conventual, the latter still then the largest Order in the Church 
and well represented at Trent. 

These two enterprising volumes thus contain much of very great interest and 
stimulation, though the subject matter is perhaps rather less universal and less 
strictly co-ordinated than the title might suggest. They form an important con- 
tribution to the still insufficiently cultivated field of the relations between Church 
History and the general history of culture and thought. 

Trinity COLLEGE, H. O. EveNNETT 
CAMBRIDGE 


The Journal of George Fox. A Revised Edition by John L. Nickalls, with an 
Epilogue by Henry J. Cadbury and an Introduction by Geoffrey F. Nuttall. 

Pp. xxxvii + 789. Cambridge: University Press, 1952. 21s. 
The Quaker Tercentenary has been marked by a new edition of the Founder’s 
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Journal designed for the general reader at a subsidised price. The editor is the 
Librarian at Friends House, London, acting on the initiative of the Library 
Committee of the Society of Friends in London. 

The volume is not Journal pure and simple; that work has been supplemented 
from several other sources. The first edition, long standard, was that of Thomas 
Ellwood, friend of Milton as well as of Fox, first published in 1694. From this 
Mr. Nickalls has taken an abridgment of Penn’s Preface; next, the opening 
narrative, up to 1650, to make good a deficiency in his other source; and, finally, 
what he calls Ellwood’s Conclusion, a matter of two pages, and this freely revised 
from the original MS., treating of the last five days of Fox’s life. Otherwise, 
Ellwood’s version of the story for the last fifteen years has been replaced by some 
forty pages from Dr. Cadbury. 

In the main Mr. Nickalls has used for text what is known as the Spence MS., 
edited in 1902 by Dr. Penney. Into this he has dovetailed passages from other 
sources: from the Short Journal (ed. Penney, 1925), the original dictated (and 
that was his usual method of composition) when Fox was in Lancaster jail, 1664: 
for his travels, which were as religious peripateticism second only to those of 
John Wesley, we are given the ‘detailed log’ of one of his followers covering his 
time in the Barbados, continued by Fox’s American diaries, little home-made 
pocket notebooks where we have, as Mr. Nickalls reckons, what, of all the 
material available to us, may be properly described as a day-to-day journal. 

For the rest the Journal is so described by courtesy only. By the time Fox 
began to dictate it in 1675 he was a man of fifty. Nor is it what we understand as 
an autobiography. Ellwood’s sub-title best befits it—‘An Historical Account of 
the Life, Travels, Sufferings, Christian Experiences, and Labour of Love’, of its 
subject. 

In its ensemble Mr. Nickalls’s composition offers the general reader as full a 
presentation of the Foxian story, in something like the hero’s own words, as the 
said reader can desire. The more erudite who would prefer the savour of seven- 
teenth century spelling, and other contemporary idioms, may seek their com- 
pensations elsewhere. 

As to the central figure of the narrative, other countries than our own have 
been more prolific in producing men and women of what ‘through sad incom- 
petence of human speech’ may be called religious genius. Fox has good claims to 
be given the chief place of honour among us. Some readers of his Journal would 
prefer his not being so entirely right, uppermost and successful on all occasions. 
But we must make some concessions to a man whose natural self-confidence 
found adventitious aids in the doctrine of Christian perfectionism and a belief in 
the personal inspiration of the Inner Light. 

FARMCOTE, OXTED, A. G. MATTHEWS 
SURREY 


A History of the Cure of Souls. By J. T. McNeill. Pp. xii +371. London: S.C.M. 
Press, 1952. 25s. 

The worst thing about this book is the title. Since the writing of the history 
of the cure of souls is an impossible task, the reader who comes expecting to find 
it is bound to think the book inadequate. The author is interested in modern 
psychiatrical treatment for mental disease: and he regrets the absence from so 
many psychiatrists of regard for or knowledge of the Christian tradition of heal- 
ing souls. He therefore attempts to survey that tradition. Sometimes he seems to 
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think of his history as a history of confession and spiritual direction. At other 
times he seems to regard his scope as every pastor who showed care for, or sym- 
pathy with, the penitent and sick soul. And since the pastors who have shown 
these qualities have fortunately for the Christian Church been legion, the history 
begins to look like a barren and inconsequent catalogue of clergymen and their 
writings. For in less than four hundred pages this survey is intended not only to 
cover the whole history of the Christian Church in all its main ramifications, but 
also to make comparisons with Hindu, Buddhist, Moslem and Platonic methods. 

A list with bibliographies and informed comments may serve a most useful 
purpose if its information be accurate and its judgments reliable. But it is not 
certain how much, for example, is gained from (p. 258): 


‘The dynamic personality of Thomas Chalmers (d. 1847) is associated with an 
invigoration of the parish ministry in nineteenth century Scotland. In his two 
pastorates in Glasgow (1815-23) he found time amid many public activities to 
visit his people faithfully and to consult with them privately before communion. 
His numerous letters, some of them hastily written in minutes snatched between 
pastoral interviews, are replete with religious testimony and exhortation.’ 


So much for Chalmers: and we are then moved to the next pastor. The book is 
neither, quite, a history, nor is it, quite, a guide to the literature of the subject. 
And this is a pity: for the author’s reading is very wide, and his sympathies are 
signally free from any trace of odium theologicum. 
There are a number of errors and misprints. One will puzzle some readers— 

John Vernon Sinonoys on p. 193 refers to John Véron of Sens. 

Trinity HA.t, Owen CHADWICK 

CAMBRIDGE 


The History of the Popes from the Close of the Middle Ages. From the German of 
the late Ludwig, Freiherr von Pastor. Translated by E. F. Peeler. Vol. 
xxxvili. Clement XIV (1769-1774). Pp. xvi + 602. London: Routledge and 
Kegan Paul, 1951. 40s. 

The first volume of Ludwig von Pastor’s Geschichte der Pdpste appeared in 
1886 when its author was thirty-two. The English translation of which this 
thirty-eighth volume was published in January 1952 began to be issued in 1891, 
and its latest editor deserves unfeigned congratulation on a version so smooth 
that only in less than a dozen places is the reader conscious that he is not dealing 
with an original work. The chief characteristics of Pastor’s magnum opus are well 
known, and its merits and defects have often been appraised. Its claim to be 
‘drawn from the Secret Archives of the Vatican and other original sources’ was 
justified by almost innumerable extracts and references at the foot of the pages, 
many of them so useful and so interesting that instead of palling they serve to 
quicken the appetite for more, such as with the growth of knowledge and of his 
own expertise the author would probably himself have given. 

To say that the six years covered by this volume are among the most dis- 
creditable even in Bourbon history would be to revive the old controversy as to 
the admissibility of moral judgments in an attempt to write ‘history’. But what- 
ever his point of view the historical student will find himself compelled to form 
some estimate, from which such considerations can hardly be excluded, of the 
central ecclesiastical figure Giovanni Vincenzo Antonio (Lorenzo) Ganganelli, 
pope Clement XIV elected 19 May, and consecrated bishop on 28 May and 
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crowned 4 June in succession to Clement XIII (who had died on 2 February 
1769) and ending his troubled life on 22 September 1774. It is one of the merits 
of Pastor’s work that his detailed conspectus of Clement’s numerous activities 
enforces the need of caution in accepting too readily any facile, but not neces- 
sarily therefore unbiased, judgment of the man and the pope based too exclu- 
sively on the antecedents and consequences of the most famous official act of his 
pontificate, the brief Dominus ac Redemptor, by which ‘the pious and liberal 
Minorite’, in Hauck’s phrase, ‘levelled in the dust the deadliest foes that mental 
and moral liberty have ever known’—to quote the uncompromising if hardly 
artless simplicity of Gladstonian rhetoric. A more modern writer (M. C. D’Arcy, 
S.J.) noting the consequent check on the work of foreign missions (a subject for 
which this volume supplies a good deal of material) describes the suppression as 
‘an act due to pressure brought upon Pope Clement XIV by Pombal and 
several of the Catholic princes of Europe. The event may well be called a tocsin 
ringing out the epoch of an armed peace, and calling Catholicism to arms’. 
Pére de Ravignan, S.J., in the nineteenth century had been content to urge that 
the Brief ‘ne fut pas un jugement; et l’on y chercherait en vain les caractéres d’une 
condemnation. Mesure administrative ou économique, souveraine sans doute, 
mais adoptée sous l’empire de la menace et de la contrainte, pour essayer de 
rendre la paix aux Etats catholiques, tel fut le bref de l’infortuné pontife’. Dis- 
regarding rhetoric on either side the reader may prefer to adopt from him 
another sentence: ‘Venons aux faits; c’est le vrai moyen de vider la question’. 
And here, unfortunately, Pastor’s work proves less satisfactory than could be 
wished. Almost the only two characters for which he succeeds in engaging the 
reader’s sympathies are those of thé pope and Lorenzo Ricci, the General of the 
Society. There is page after page where with all the deftness of handling diplo- 
matic psychology and psychological diplomacy one is led up to expecting to be 
given details of charges and statements in rebuttal or demurrer. And scarcely 
even by implication is either to be found there. 

There is one other point which attracted contemporary as well as later 
attention. In April 1778 Dr. Mayo asked Dr. Samuel Johnson: ‘Pray, sir, are 
Ganganelli’s letters authentic?’ Johnson: ‘No, sir. Voltaire put the same question 
to the editor of them that I did to Macpherson [the editor of Ossian]—‘‘where 
are the originals’’?’ Pastor’s opinion, as opposed to Ranke’s, is adverse, but his 
note (pp. 87-8) is less satisfactory than might have been hoped in dealing with 
the Marchese Caraccioli. Even at the risk of over-running space a final word of 
felicitation may be allowed to the publishers, the printers and that much 
enduring, though too little remembered, slave of the lamp, the printer’s reader 
for a quite notable achievement. 

Curist CHURCH, CLAUDE JENKINS 
OxrFrorD 


The Protestant Dissenting Deputies. By Bernard Lord Manning. Edited by Ormerod 
Greenwood. Pp. ix+ 498). Cambridge: University Press, 1952. 50s. 

At long last the definitive history of the Protestant Dissenting Deputies which 
had engaged the late Mr. B. L. Manning for more than a decade before his 
lamented death, has appeared, thanks to the editorial labours of Mr. O. Green- 
wood, It is a substantial volume, and it traces with very considerable detail the 
evolution of the Deputies during two and a quarter centuries, together with the 
history of the principal controversies in which they were involved. Not the least 
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valuable of its chapters is the short second chapter, dealing with the Minute 
Books of the Deputies and the Sketch of their history published in 1831. From this 
synoptic survey it is evident how voluminous were the materials with which 
Mr. Manning had to grapple. 

His history falls naturally into two chief parts; the former tracing the fortunes 
ot the Deputies during the long struggle for the repeal of the Test and Corpora- 
tion Acts, and covering almost a century in duration, but including also the 
effect upon their body of the landslide of the English Presbyterians into Uni- 
tarianism during the eighteenth century; and the latter embracing the chequered 
story of their nineteenth-century fight for the removal of remaining disabilities, 
particularly in relation to baptisms, marriages, and funerals and in the whole 
field of education, from the primary school to the university. 

Originally the affairs of the Dissenters were in the hands of a body of Minis- 
ters of whom Mr. Manning observes that ‘in 1727 the ministers of the Three 
Denominations formally constituted a “General Body”, which was henceforth 
to deal on behalf of them all with the court and the government of the day’. But 
there is evidence to suggest that it was at the accession of queen Anne and not so 
late as 1727 that this step was taken. However, a most important innovation 
followed in 1732 when it was resolved by the Ministers’ Committee at their 
meeting on 29 August ‘that gentlemen of weight in the three denominations 
should meet and consult what steps are fit to be taken in relation to the repeal 
of the Corporation and Test Acts, the next ensuing session of Parliament’. It is 
from this resolution that Mr. Manning’s record takes its start; for the ‘gentlemen 
of weight’ were to take charge henceforth of the civil and temporal interests of 
the Dissenters, leaving matters of theology and the like to the ministers. The 
detailed.story of their failure to persuade Sir Robert Walpole to support the 
repeal of these two obnoxious acts is told; and the narrative is continued to 
embrace the several stages of the long and tedious campaign, which finally 
triumphed in 1828. In which connexion no reader should miss Mr. Manning’s 
account of the dinner held to celebrate the victory on 18 June; at which the 
modern citizen is equally astounded by the proportions of the meal and of the 
oratory, which engaged those present from shortly after six in the evening to 
half-past-one in the morning! 

The historian however finds himself on much stonier ground in his enquiry 
into the question ‘Who were the Presbyterians among the Deputies?’ for this 
involves an examination of the whole controversial issue of the Presbyterian 
decline into Unitarianism, and the quiet possession of buildings and revenues by 
Unitarian ministers and congregations. On this matter the author makes no 
pretence of impartiality. This indeed could not be expected of one whose pride 
it was to uphold the banner of Orthodox Dissent (as he understood it) before 
the eyes of a backsliding modern generation. Mr. Manning has nothing but 
censure for the Unitarians who continued to profit by endowments and edifices 
which were originally built for the propagation of Calvinist theology. He scorns 
the contention of the Unitarians that ‘there was and is some one thing known as 
Protestant Dissent and it existed and exists without reference to theology’; and 
the vials of his wrath are outpoured on the ‘so-called doctrine of the Open 
Trust’, and more particularly on the provisions of the Dissenters’ Chapels Act 
which determined the issue in favour of the Unitarians. There is no attempt or 
pretence on Mr. Manning’s part to conciliate the feelings of the Unitarians in 
this matter; and unfortunately, he also commits some lapses from factual 
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accuracy. It could not be pretended either that he was at pains to understand 
or give weight to the eighteenth-century attitude towards the Arianising move- 
ments from which Unitarianism evolved. Bishop Richard Watson, for example, 
would have read with incredulity and amazement, the comments of Mr. 
Manning on these controversies, with which he was himself contemporary and 
on which he expressed vigorous and forthright opinions. However, the reader 
must take Mr. Manning as he finds him. 

And not in relation to the Unitarians only. Much of the detailed narrative 
of the struggles of Dissenters for equality before the law in relation to baptisms, 
marriages and burials makes very painful reading to modern eyes. It is, happily, 
today a story of ‘faroff, forgotten things, and battles long ago’ from which 
candour compels the admission that the generality of Anglican clergy come out 
very badly. Similarly the story of the conflict in education, particularly ele- 
mentary schools, and also universities, belongs nowadays to the past. But Mr. 
Manning does not hesitate to lay about him boldly in his castigation of states- 
men who did not share his own standpoint. Thus Sir James Graham secures a 
barrage of disapprobatory references; to his ‘ineptness’, his ‘mulish self conceit’, 
and ‘malignant shadow’ and ‘his vast contribution to the educational difficulties 
of his time has been less generously recognised; it is time to pay the debt’. 
Similarly in relation to the Forster Education Act of 1870, Mr. Manning gives 
rein to a crescendo of scorn. ‘The woodenness of Gladstone and the malicious- 
ness of Forster’, ‘the self-opinionated Gallios of the Board of Education’, sup- 
ported by ‘Whitehall agnostics’ receive more than their meed of castigation. It 
must be remembered indeed, as the editor reminds us, that Manning died before 
the Butler Education Act of 1944 though he lived to see the fruits of inter- 
denominational co-operation and harmony in the theological faculties of Oxford 
and Cambridge, which might have mollified his references to the earlier stages 
of the struggle for equality. In the University of London at any rate the Dis- 
senters had their reward by becoming shareholders. 

But these observations (including sundry errors in matters of fact, even to 
the date of Manning’s death) should not detract from the very great value and 
importance of this book. It contains a mine of detailed information, hitherto not 
collected within the covers of a single work, and much of it set forth for the first 
time, from sources not previously published. It is also much more than a history 
of the Protestant Dissenting Deputies. It is a cross-section of English society and 
a most important contribution to English social history. Above all it presents 
with abundance of detail, a faithful picture of the manifold activities of that 
body of London laymen who through more than two centuries of strife and 
conflict, devoted so much of their time, money, and effort to defending the 
interests of the Protestant Dissenters. The substantial work of this history will 
not need to be done again; and for its contribution to the ecclesiastical and 
social history of England both Mr. Manning and his editor, Mr. Greenwood, 
deserve the warmest thanks of all students. 


EMMANUEL COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE NorMAN SYKES 
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